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enough to spend ten minutes in learning 
to understand the 


SNAP Hook& Eye 


will secure a lifetime of cciiliail Piast see 
that it is properly sewed on, and then ex- 
periment till-you find just the touch and 
the twist that is easiest to you—any one 
suits the hook. 
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The Cleansing of the Lie 
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| 
lied,” said the Duchess. 

H i Yes,” said the Subaltern, 

shield Baby.” 

* That doesn’t alter it a pin,” said she. 
‘Nothing alters_a lie. He lied. A son 
of mine lied.” 

She stood against the dark panelling 


“ to 


in the blaze of her outraged motherhood; 
young and tall and strenuous, with hair 
like the burnished west. 

“What 


asked. 


are you going to do?” he 

“Tam going to whip him.” 

He looked at her. 

“Tlas it 
asked. 

“ Never,” she said. “ He 
been straight as his father—till now.” 

“T didn’t that,” he said. “I 
meant, has had to be whipped 
before ?” 

Once,” 


was quite a tiny. 


ever happened before?” he 


has always 


mean 
he ever 
‘Tt he 
Tom had to pretend 
Not for that, though.” 
“For watering the canary,” he 


she said. was when 
to cane him. 
said; 
* | remember.” 

She moved across the room to a whip- 
rack on the wall. He followed her with 
his eyes. 

“T was wondering,” he said. 

“What?” she said, and turned. 

* About this whipping.” 

“ Wondering ?” eried, 


she wonder- 
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ing’ What’s the use of wondering? It’s 
got to be.” 

“Ot course,” he said. 

“Then why wonder?” she said, and 
turned in scorn. 

“To was going to ask,” he said, “ when 


you interrupted me, who was going to 
do it?” 

am,” 

“ The boy hasn’t got a father,” she said; 
“and Her anger 
was still upon her like a tlame on snow; 
she reached up her hand to the rack and 
took down her riding-whip. 

“ Tlow old is he?” asked the Subaltern. 

* Eleven.” 

“And big,” mused the other, and look 
ed at her. “T wouldn't.” 

She glanced at him, scorn in her eves, 

“Tle’s not that 
Harold. Ile lied; 
Baby.” 


“You don’t understand.” he said. 


his mother must.” 


sort,” she said, “ isn’t 


but it was to shield 


“There’s nothing to understand,” she 
replied. “ He lied; and he = shall be 
whipped. He has no father; so his 


mother must.” 
“Tt won't do,” 
lutely. 
“Tt must do,” said she. 
“Tt’s not fitting,” he 


said the Subaltern, reso 


said. 
‘ There’s no alternative,” she replied. 
he 


‘It’s not nice,” said. 


All rights reserved 


* Nice!” she cried, flashing her eyes on 
h Is it nice for a mother to have 
wl lies ¢ 

Ile stood | the great mantel piece 
elf young and strong and passion 


*You’re quite sure he 


did lie, Lilian 4 
he asked. 

My good rman!” she re torted, 
think I should invent that a son of mine 
lied ¢” 

‘You might be mistaken.” 

‘Ask him yourself,” she said; turned 
her back and stalked away. 

“ Where is he?” he asked. 

‘In his bed-room,” she replied, and 
went forth on to the terrace, queenly 
and eold as the morning. 

Ile went out nto the antle red hall, 


and called, 
* Tlarold !” 
“What?” came a boy’s far voice. 
‘Come down here a minute, will you? 
I want you.” 
voice, 


mayn’'t,” came the 


“TTarold!” came the voice of the 
Duchess from the terrace, very cold. 
‘Come down into the Library.” 

The Subaltern turned back into the 


room and walked across to the window. 
The Duchess stood the 
without, leaning over the balustrade. 
‘You ask him, Lilian,” said the Sub- 
altern. 


on terrace 


* Certainly not,” said the Duchess, 
turned her back. 


hor 


“Tt would come better from you,” said 
he. 

The She 
stalked further down the terrace, stately 


Duchess said never a word. 


as the peacock pluming himself upon the 
balustrade. 

Quick steps sounded in the hall. 
Subaltern turned. 

The door opened, and there entered a 
slip of a boy in flannels. He was a ecut- 
ting from his mother: slender, tall, with 
delicate strong features, and her 
Now he too was pale, and bore himself 
with the high-strung air of a lady at bay. 

He stood just the and 
looked about him. 

“ Where’s Mother?” he 

“T want to 
Harold.” 

“What?” with darkening 

“Did you lie?” 


The 


eves. 


within door 
asked. 


put a question to you, 


eves, 
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* Who told vou ¢”? he eried, passionate lv. 
* Answer the question,” sternly. 
The boy walked across the room to the 


window. In it he met his mother, high 
distaste in her every feature. 
* Mother!” cried the boy, “you didn 


tell him?” 


s,”’ she said, * did.” 


“Oh,” he said, “ Mother!” 

*Tve always been proud to tell my 
friends about my children till to-day, my 
boy,” said the Duchess. “ This is the 


only time, so far as I know, that you’ve 
ever done anything you had cause to be 
ashamed of Lulu or anybody else know- 


ing about.” 


‘You needn't have told outside rs, 
Mother,” said the boy, with heaving 
bosom. 

‘And you,” she answered, warmly 


* shouldn’t have given your mother cause 
to tell him what I have told him. Don't 
blame me, mis boy.” 

* Tle tished to tind out,” said the boy. 

“ Tlarold!” flamed the Duchess. 

The bos quailed. 


“You'll apologize,” said the Duchess, 
hands on hips. 

The boy breathed deep. 

“You'll apologize,” said the Duchess 


cold as a passionate star. 


‘Sorry,’ said the boy, pale as_ his 


mother. 
“ That’s all right,” 
quickly. 


said the Subaltern, 


“Lulu did not what you're pleased to 
eall ‘tish, ” said the Duchess, with high 
seorn. “It’s not his way. I told him.” 

“You needn’t have told outsiders, 
Mother,” said the boy. 

“ Te’s an outsider,” flashed the 
Duchess. “I’ve always told him every- 
thing about you; and I told him to-day 
that you’d lied to me—and he wouldn't 
believe me. That’s why he sent for you.” 

The white anger still upon her, 
turned to the Subaltern. 

“ Ask him yourself,” she said. 

“Did you lie, Harold?” said the Sub- 
altern. 

Dumb as a lily, stubborn as a thorn 
the boy made no sign. 

“ Harold!” said the Duchess. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“T)’vou hear Lulu?” 

“ Yes, Mother.” 


“Then why don’t you answer?” 


not 


she 
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answered, Mother.” 
“You've not answered him.” 
answered you, Mother.” 


* Answer Harold.” 


* Harold,” Subaltern, “ did 


him, 
said the 


‘Answer him, Harold.” 

said, Mother.” 

‘Harold! do what vou're told.” 
business is it of his?” said the 
boy. 

The Subaltern 


caught the Duchess’s 


Duchess, answer. 


said the 


‘You may go back to vour room, Har- 


“Tm going. 

The Duchess looked 
* You've 
The boy stood in the door. 


* Mother,” he 


after him. 
forgotten something, Harold.” 


said; and went. 


I] 
The Duchess turned to the Subaltern. 
She was panting. 
* And now,” she said, “* perhaps you're 
satistied 
* Quite,” he said. 


‘You wouldn’t believe me,” she said; 


vou believe him.” 


“No man 


disbeheving 


In his senses would think of 


him,” said he. “Tle’s as 


honest as the day.” 


She looked at him with cold eves. 


“Yes,” she said, “you needn't sneer. 


If he is a lar, he is my boy. And he 
never has before.” 
* wasn’t sneering,” he said. “TI only 


say he is not a liar.” 
“ What!” 


owned to a lie he 


‘You think he 
told! Really, 


Lucius, it seems you make him out black- 


she cried. 


hever 


er than he is.” 

“ One lie doesn’t make a liar,” said the 
* The boy hed. It’s 
and he never will again.” 

* Tle lied,” said the Duchess; “ and he’s 
vot to he cle ansed ot 
“Tle lied,” said the 

shield Baby.” 

“ That doesn’t alter it 
Duchess. * A lie 
a lie 

* Nothing,” 


ing it was like 


Subaltern, doggedly. 


over now: 


Subaltern, “ to 
a pin,” said the 
isa lie. Nothing alters 


] 


said he: “ only I was think- 


his father.” 
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* Like Tom!” she cried—* to lie!” 
* Like Tom,” said he, * to shield a girl.” 


“No, 


said she. 
Tom 


Tom hated a lie,” 


don’t eare what 


you say never 
lied.” 

*“T remember her now,” said the Sub 
altern. “She was tall-ish and thin-is! 


and 


nuts on her. 


nice-ish to look at. Tom was dead 
hame 
She tlashed round upon him. 


“What 


“ Lilian,” he said. 


Was 


The color tided to her chee ks, and inte 
her eves a flooding tenderness. 

“Toa Lilian?” he asked, 
and smiled at 


remember, 
her. 
lied to his 
said sternly, and vet 
lids. 


“Tom lied to me,” 


Tom never mother.” she 


with lower eve- 
said the Subaltern. 
said the Duchess. 
“ Yes, vou do, Lilian!” 
“Well,” 
first. 
trariness. If 


I don’t believe it.” 
lied to him 
Tom never led except out of con- 
lied to I’ve 


of course he'd lie back, 


she said, “vou 


vou him as 
no doubt vou did 
because it wasn’t likely he was going to 
be outdone by you.” 

“That doesn’t alter it a pin,” said he, 
“A lie is a lie. Nothing 
Tom lied; and he got jolly 
well hided for it.” 

“And I hope you got jolly well hided 
for vours,” said the Duchess. 
“Tt was this way,” said 

lied 

* So did you.” 


inexorably. 


alters a lie. 


he. “ Tom 


and there was no one to flog him 

“ And vou?” 

but his mother; and she wouldn't.” 
“ She the Duchess, 


was weak,” said 


with tight lips—* weak.” 
“She was nothing of the sort, as vou 
“She had us 


up, and she said she wasn’t going to cane 


very well know,” said he. 


us, because she was a woman, and a wo- 
man who tries to rule by the rod _ fails. 
‘If it was a case for slippering, I would 
do it,’ she said; ‘but it’s not; you're too 


big, to start with; and vou deserve a flog- 
ging, and you’re going to get one. But 


there isn’t a suitable available, so 
you'll have to flog each other; and I shall 


man 


sit by to see it’s done properly! 
“Good old Gran!” said the Duchess. 
“So we took off our coats, and the old 

lady stood by fair play. I 


see Was 


2°29 
7 
eve 
Did vou lie 4 
* Yes, Mother.” 
old.” 


“WHERE'S Mi 


the younger, so I had first knock; and I 
did my blooming best, you bet.” 

“You bet,” sniffed the Duchess. 

Then Tom. He 
every mother’s son of them, did Tom.” 
* Dear Tom!” said the Duchess. 


came 


* And chucked in a few extra for love 


at the 
his trousers 


end.” Ile rubbed 
thoughtfully 


the seat of 


“The old 
swine!” 


“T am glad,” said the Duchess. 


THER ? 


crossed his, 


¢ 


t ASKED SH TLY 
Then the sternness came back into her 
face like a white shadow. She erossed 
to the door, whip in hand. 
‘You're not going to?” he asked. 


*T am,” she said. 
IT passed he r and stood with his back 
to the door. 


“ Lilian,” he said, “ 


vou ean't.’ 


“T ean,” she said; “ ] 
IIe stood where he 


“Let me pass, please,” 


must.” 
Was. 


said. 


she 


t 
mat 
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mustn't keep him waiting any longer. It 
isn't fair to the lad.” 

“ But [ve just been telling vou 

* That Was quite ditferent. There 
uren't two boys in this case; 


and if there 


wouldn't let them. Let me 
‘It won't ce 


Now 


piss 


she said, “it must do 
Lulu. 


* Lucius,” 


don’t be tiresome, Let me 


It’s not fair to him or to me to keep us.” 


must do,” she said. The boy 
hasn't got 


* Let me 


a father; so I must.” 
won't do.” he said, stubbornly. 
piss, please 
‘Very well,” he said, and On ned thi 
You're 
mistake, Lilian.” 

*T can't help it,’ she said. “ Te 


be whipped; and there’s no 


door for her. mInaking a great 


rust 


I must; and she added, resentfully, I 


believe vou think I want to.” 

‘No, I don’t,” he said; “but T know 
you needn't; and therefore you should 
not.” 

She paused. 


“ Why 

“Well, for one thing, vou won't hart 
him.” 

will try,” 

smiled, 

“Tt’s all 


mock of it, 


shouldn't 


said the valiant mother. 


and she saw it. 

well for vou to make a 
forget it’s no laughing matter to me. 


And I don’t think it’s a bit 
thought vou'd help me.” 


very 


Lucius,” she said. 


nice of vou. 
‘IT am trying to help you,” said he, 
“but vou won't listen.” 
have listened.” 
“Well, listen some mor 
* Well, be quick, then.” 
Ile shut the 
* TTarold 


footing 


door again. 


and you would never be on 


the again.” 
* Oh ves, we should.” said she. 


old's like that. He 


malice against his mother.” 


“ Tlar- 


not bear 


*Not malice,” said he, “but his in- 
stinet would tell him it was all wrong. 
And, besides, it would hurt his pride 
mortallyv—a great boy of eleven—to be 


eaned by a woman.” 
“And hasn't he 


what he 


hurt me mortally by 


doing has?’ she eried, lifting 
quick eves. 
“That’s got 


said he. 


nothing to do with it,” 
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She picked up her whip without a 
word. 
* Let me pass,” she ordered. 
* Wait,” he said 
“No,” she 
must be 
to do it; 
“You 


must.” 


said. 


whipped. 


There’s no 


and he 
one 
so must.” 
mustn't,” he said. “A mat 
* There is no man.” 

* There is.” 
“Who?” 

ll, there old 
“Tt won't do.” 
“Why not?” 

“ Tle’s too kind.” 


“Then that steward chap 


Jacob?” 


what’s-his- 

“Tt won't do.” 

“Why not?” 

Tle’s too weak.” 

She moved off to the door. 

“It’s no good, Lu,” she 
but me.” 

“ That 
Thorpe 

* No.” said the Duchess. 

“ Why not?” 

“ Tle’s half a Dissenter,” said she, with 
high nose. “Tle 


gown.” 


said. There’s 


Ho one 


long-legg@ed ttle 


parson at Li 


preaches in a black 


“Then the other parson, thi chap at 
the gate 


* Certainly not,” said the Duchess, with 
tightening lips. 

“Why 
kind; 


senter.” 


ITe’s not weak; he’s 


and Ileaven knows he’s not a 


not hot 


sniffed 
is half a priest. 


the Duchess. “ He 
Why, directly got 
the boy on his knees, he’d want him to 


Parson!” 


confess.” 
The Subaltern sighed. 
“Then,” 

tive.” 
*‘ None,” said the Duchess. 
‘T must,” he 
She looked 
“No, Lu,” 
“¥es, Lil.” 
ae It won't do,” 

though.” 
Why 


not 


said he, “there’s no alterna- 


said, 
at him doubtfully. 


she said. “ Thank you, 


won't it?” he asked. “Im 
I’m not kind; I’m not High- 
Chureh; and I don’t preach in a black 
gown. I’m just healthy Pagan.” 
“You're not a_ relation,” 


weak: 


said; 


she 


THE CLEANSING 


“ond it’s a family matter. You saw how 
he res nted vour knowing at all.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “but as I do know 
| don't see what difference it makes. to 
him whether I cane him or know that 
caned him.” 

She looked at him irresolutely. 

“You'd hate it,” she said. 

* Not so much as you would.” 

“Tt’s my duty.” 

“Well, it’s not exactly my pleasure,” 
he admitted. “ But Vd any day rather 
do it than have vou do it. So’d Tom.” 

She half turned, still dubious. 

* You've no authority,” she said. 

“All the better,” he said. “ none 
to damage.” 

resent it,” said. “You 
don’t know how jealous Harold is of out- 
side interference.” 

‘TI must,” he said, and held out his 
hand for her whip. 

* Tell hate you.” 

“Let him,” he replied, and plucked it 
out of her hands. 

“ And vou’ve been such good friends.” 

“ And shall be again.” 

“T don’t think I ought to let vou,” sh 
said, : nd surre nae red. 

He walked to the whip-rack and laid 
the whip back in its place. 

“Aren't you going to use it?’ she 
asked, large eyed, 

“Now” he said; “TD should eut him in 
two with it.” 

He went out, crossed the hall, and up 
the great stairs six at a time. 

she called. 

He turned on the topmost stair. 

She was standing in the hall beneath, 
lonely, pale, and with dark eves. 

“ What ?” 

* Remember.” 

“Eh?” 

“ He lied.” 

“Yes, ves,” he said. 

“ And—” 

Well?” 

“ Tle’s eleven.” 

* T know that.” 

“So don’t—” she was twining anguish- 
ed fingers, 

“ What ?” 

“—spare him,” said the Spartan Mo- 
ther. 

“No fear,” he said, and leaped on his 
way. 


OF THE LIE. 


Lu!” came the voice of anguish from 
beneath. 

d over the baniste 7s. 

“What?” he said—* what ¢” 

* Nothing.” 

* Then why d’vou 

“1 didn’t,” said the Duchess. “ Do go 
on. Don't keep him waiting.” 

“Me!” said the Subaltern. “Well, 
I’m 

D’vou hear?” said the ss, 
tably. 

* Yes,” he said, leaning over, “ T hear; 
and if that’s all vou’ve got to say 

tant.” 

* Then what the 

* Remember,” said she. 

“ Bless her!” said he. “ What now?” 

* Tle’s wearing flannels.” 

know that!” 

* And nothing underneath,” said 
Bleeding Heart. 


II] 
Lk blurted into the hov’s room, 
“Why don’t vou’ knock?” said the 


Duke. “ And what d’you want? 
“ Tlarold,” he said, “ve got to tlog 
you.” 


“You!” eried the boy. 

“Yes,” said he; “ I’ve asked to be al 
lowed to.” 

“What's it got to do with vou?” eried 
the hoy. 

“Tm doing it to spare your mother.” 

“Yes; and to jolly well have the pleas- 
ure of doing it vourself.” 

“Anyway [ve got to: and I'm going 
to.” 

«Pe vou ead. You think I'm one of 
vour soldiers. J pity your soldiers.” 

“T shall be back in a minute,” said 
the Subaltern, and went out. 

Half-way up the stairs stood the Duch- 
ess, lily pale. 

“Ts it over?” she panted. 

“No,” he said. 

“Oh, Lucius!” she cried. 

*T can’t help it.” he snapped; “ I must 
give the littl chap a minute,” 

“What for?” asked the mother—* to 
torture him?” 

“To ram a towel down,” said he, and 


went back. 


The boy was sitting on the bed, pale 
and with his mother’s eyes. 


Il, ead!” he said. 


on” 
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“We'll go 
Subaltern. 
*No, we 
‘| he other hie lel open th door. 
“You thi 


up into the wood,” said the 


won't; we'll stay here.” 


nk Im going to howl,” jeered 


lad, “like vou used to when 


thre vou 
were a boy. Plucky soldier you are!” 
‘Will vou come ¢ or must earrs 
you?” 
I’m tM vou re a mah, and it’s no 
good tighting against a cad.” 


hall. 
As 


tory 


passed through the 
bubbled 
dumpling maiden with fairy hair, 
a, she chuck d. 
“Where vou goin’¢ Baby come too.” 
Not now, 
from him. 
She ran to her brother. 
Mav-a Baby sh. 
“No, Baby,” 
* Pleasee, 
Not 
tried 
She 


they conserva 


there out on them a little 


Lu-lu,” 


Baby,” he said, and put her 


she ?” 


be Vv. 


mas 
said the 
Hallie,” she whimpe red. 
Baby,” 
himself, 
up at 


now, said the boy, and 
to disengage 

looked him with troubled 
eves, 

“ What-a matter, Hallie?” 

‘Nothing, Baby,” he 
her. “ Now let 

* Baby, 
Duchess. 

‘But, Muy whimpered Baby. 

Harold!” ealled the Subaltern. 

“T can’t help Shappe d the boy. 

Baby!” called the Duchess. 

* Baby!” the Subaltern, and_ re- 
turned to her. 

Baby loosed her hold of her brother and 
flung herself upon him. 

* You bad!” she sereamed. 
bel!” and bit his legs. 

Out the Duchess, 
her up in lithe arms, and bore her away. 


she asked. 
said, and kissed 
Thit 

ealled the 


COTE in he re ! 


You deb- 


streamed wrapped 


IV 
In the Subaltern turned. 
Where’s an ash-plant ?” he said. 
“Wher said the Duke. 
‘You don’t make things any better for 
the Sub- 


wood the 


one 


vourself by being rude,” said 


it’s no business of vours,” said 
the bev. 
have to do 


“and I'm going to.” 


said the Subaltern, 
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‘You haven't to,” said the Duke. 


‘You jolly well like to.” 


‘You don’t believe I’m doing it to 
save your mother?” said he, cutting at 


a light ash plant. 


course you're not. You put 
Mother up to it, because it’s jolly well 
jam to vou to flog anybody.” 
* Don't you think it would hurt vour 
motber to have to hurt You?” 
‘You don’t care about that.” 
“Though not so much as your lying 


has,” he went on, stung into ungenerosity. 

‘My do 
you,” the — boy passionately 
‘You lied when And 
you lie again now if vou didn't 
put Mether up to letting 


lving’s got nothing to with 
replied, 
you were a boy. 
Vou say 
you flog me b 
cause it’s jam to you.” 


““T do say so.” 


“Then youre a liar—which I always 
knew.” 

* Take off your blazer,” 

“That's right. Take it out of me. I 
don't eare.” 

* Kneel down.” 

*T have knelt down.” 

* Kneel up.” 

‘You said kneel down.” 

“TXneel up, d’you hear? Don’t sit on 
your heels.” 

“It’s allowed.” 

“T don’t allow it.” 

* No, but you're a ead.” 

* Are you ready ¢” 

“Yes, you ead. Hope you'll enjoy 


yourself.” 

After the hiss and dull thwack of each 
falling stroke, there came like a sort of 
echo beaten out of the boy’s body a— 

‘Cad 


ead 
“ Get Subaltern, 


ead ead 


up,” 


cad 
said the and 
stood back, pale. 

The boy knelt where he was. 

“ Twelve is the allowance, you cad.’ 

‘Get up.” 

“Twelve is the 

* Get up!” 

The boy rose, quite white. 

‘IT trust vou have enjoved yourself,” 
he said, and bowed with the air of a 
Castilian hidalgo. 

“You believe I did it to 
your mother?” asked the Subaltern. 

“T know vou didn’t.” 

“Very well. You say I’ve flogged you 


I like it ¢” 


won't spare 


because 


1) the stair | | 
i airs they went, and crossed 


“do.” 

“Then now you shall have a slog at 
me, and we'll see how vou like it.” 

He bowed in his turn, handing the 
ash-plant like a rapier, and turned his 
back. 

Behind him the boy fingered the ash- 
plant. 

many?” he asked. 

“Oh, go on till you're tired.” 

* You gave me six.” 

“ Well, vou give me sixty.” 
“T can’t hit so hard 
“ No; then make it up in numbers.” 
“You're tougher.” 


You ean cross ’em.” 
You didn’t cross them.” 
expect I forgot.” 


“ 


INGERED THE ASH-PLANT 


There was a moment's silence; and 
then the sound of light feet retreating 
over dead leaves. 

The Subaltern turned to see the boy 
flitting rapidly away. 

“Hi!” he called, “ Harold! where are 
you off to?” 

For all answer the boy hurried on 
faster, 

The Subaltern started to pursue. 

The boy began to run. 

The Subaltern paused, looked. and 
turned from following. 


The Subaltern emerged from the wood, 


and walked down the smooth falling 
sward to the house. 
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BEHIND HIM THE BOY 


As hi 
there 
cedar tree 


to the bottommost 
rose up to 
the 
and the one was as the sum- 
the soft 
and very y rsistent; and the other as the 


terrace 


him from beneath a 


sound of two velees in 
altereation; 
mer wind talking in tree-tops, 
a little stream, shrill and small 
and stubborn; 
of the Duchess, 
ot Baby. 


The Subaltern ran down the 


voice of 


steep upon 
them sitting beneath the cedar-tree, Baby 
in her mother’s lap, with tearful eyes; 
and the sound of voices ceased. 

As he passed at the back of the seat, he 
bent. 

in the ear 
the seat, 


is clean of his lie”? he murmured 
of the Duchess; 


and threw 


passed round 


grass at her feet. 

A minute passed; then the Duchess 
rose and strolled away. 

Baby followed dolefully. 

The Duchess turned. 

*“ No,” she said, coldly, “ 
with Lulu.” 

Baby stood with 
sucked her thumb. 

The Duchess returned to her; bent and 
whispered in her ear. 

The Subaltern his 
made as though he did not hear. 


“Bat Muv!” 


of Tears behind him. 


vou will stay 


tearful mouth and 


lay on face, and 


aren't, came the voice 
‘But you must,” said the voice of the 
Duchess. 
‘But I aren’t, Muv!” 
of Tears, shrill, 
I—are—not. It 


came the voice 
reiterative, “I aren’t. 


would be a Great Lie, 


Muy!” 

Low and quick came the reply, and 
after it a sound of rustling as the 
Duchess moved away. 

The Subaltern lay on the grass and 


busied himself beneath the shade of his 
hat. 

Two fat impenitent legs, stood before 
him. 

“ Muv savs I’ve got to say I’m sorray,” 
said the legs. thev added. 

Lulu paid no heed. Beneath the shade 


of his hat he was making a boat out of 


aren't, vo.” 


a postage-stamp. 
Oh-a,” 
Baby; 
closer. 
Then the Vv kneeled. 


gurgled a voice—the voice of 


“ducky boat,” and the legs drew 
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and the tirst was the voice 
and the second the voice 


himself down on the 
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“Who is ducky boat for, Lu?’ asked a 
rapt voice, 

No reply. 

“Is it for you, Lu?” 

No reply. 

“Ts it for—Muv, Lu?” 

No reply. 

A round cheek pressed itself upon the 
grass to look beneath the brim of his hat. 

* Baby knows who would love ducky 
boat,” said she, and ogled him languish- 
ingly with her upward eye. 

Ile paid no heed. The boat was finish- 


ed; prim and perfect, a thing to wonder 
at. 

Lulu rose to his knees. 

Baby wriggled on to her heels. 

Lulu bared his arm, put the boat upon 
it, and blew it along. 

Baby put her hands behind her and 
eazed. 


‘Now Baby,” 
bubble cheeks to blow. 


she said, and advanced 


“No,” he said, and sternly held her 
away. 
“QOh-a, Lulu.” she pleaded, sat 


back on he r heels. 
ni No,” he said. 
“ Why-a?” 


* Baby was rude.” 


with wet eves. 


Baby thrust out a fat imperious hand. 
“Give Baby boat!” she ordered. “ At 
onee.” 

Ile pocketed the boat. 

Baby watched it then 
toppled back into a squatting position, 


disappear, she 
girdling her knees with her arms. 

* Debbel!” said she. 

Ile prepared to rise. 

Baby chewed her knee, and bethought 
herself. 

*“ Baby not wude,” said she. 
“ Baby was rude,” 
rude.” 

* No-a,” said Baby, and sucked. 

“ Ves-a,” Lulu; “and Baby bit 
Le.” 

Baby hid behind her knees. 
looked up at him. 

“Only lilly kiss-bite,” 
rested her cheek on her wet knee. 

“No,” he ‘said, inexorably; 
big bleedy bite.” 

Jaby tested her knee with milk-white 
teeth very tenderly to see how much it 
hurt. 

“ Baby didn’t mean-a,” she said. 


sternly; “ Baby is 


said 
Then she 


she said, and 


a great 
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Lulu tilted back the brim of his hat. 


* Are vou sorry?” he asked. 

Baby looked away. 

“ Are vou sorry 2” 

Baby girdled her knees 

‘Are you, Baby 

Baby thrust forth that imperious fat 


hand. * Boat!” she said. 
*No,” said «he; “ 


sorr’ 


not unless vou're 


said Baby, cunningly, 


with downward 
looked up at him. 


ray,” she said, 


race. 
Then shi 


Baby 


and held out 
her hand for her reward. 
Truly?” he 


, 
sl@ 


Baby 


said; “or is that a Great 


hid behind her knees. Then she 

up through a rain of eurls. 

she mayn’t have ducky boat widout.” 
And s and weak, 

and she was a woman and very fair, and, 


looked 


she said: iby SOTYTAN it 


be he Was a man 


moreover, gurgled deliciously when one 
poked her with deft forefinger, she had 
her way; and he took her in his arms and 
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loved her, and she gurgled and clutched 
her boat and was happy. 

And to them as they dallied thus there 
came the sound of 
Jove usly together. 

“My Muv!” said Baby, and kicked her- 
self free. “My lubberly Muv 
Hallie!” 


Lulu rose and looked. 


two who 


laughed 
and 


Towards them down the sloping lawn 


there came the Duchess and her boy, 
arm in arm and merrily, as lovers and 
mothers and sons should come. 

On the top of the bank above them 


the couple paused. 
Ln” said the boy, with shy 

*]-]-l-let’s go and that 
et match.” 

* Let’s.” said Lulu, and stormed up the 
bank. was in.” 

* Let’s.”’ said the Duchess, 
up her Baby. 

the boat. 

“What were I, Muv 

“You, my lady!” said the Duchess, and 
ravished her with kisses. 


say, 
eves, 


IN 


finish one- 


Wie 


and snatched 
“ was wickets.” 
Baby, and 


gureled swallowed 


*You was what 


vou always was—in the way.’ 
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cannot trace, 


Fantastic, fleeting, vet divine in grace,— 


Swift-footed 
Thieves who invade the 


Deft-tingered burglars 


Who pillage reason and yet leave 


Blest by the beauty of 


The bright 


fugitives 


in 


no law ean bind; 
chambers of the mind; 
the realm of rest, 

us blest,— 


illusive gleams,— 


banditti of delightful dreams. 


“Tf she arc,” 
* shall she 
“7 shall sae.” 
\ 
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The Wonder of the World 


BY ERNEST RHYS 


Mausdélos rode 


HEN Artemisia and 
Out of the Carian gate, their chariot wheels 
O’ercame the world, till its great spaces flow'd 


Like air away 5 while on their horses’ he ls, 
Like the one cioud of whitest tire 
That brings 
Their chariot hurl’d, 
And so went quickly from those Carian men. 


the god again, 


to match their swift desire; 


Went, but not all: it left pale radiance ther 
fade. 


the air 
still staid, 


Love’s perfect apparition cannot 
Their passionate chariot. still upon 
Hung like a cloud, and swaying by, 
As if each chang’d and fading ray 
Retook its ferveney, 
Retook their splendor, till their train, and they 
That gave it fire, still rode by radiantly. 
South, 


Fire! We never saw the 
heard the cry 


knew ;—nor 


Oh, subtle 
The Carian South they 

Of Carian men there, erving with the mouth 

Mausélos, urging by 


Of wonder on 
horses. But the flame 


high-neck’d 
Of his great love and hers, 
Caught in the marble cloud that 
Still spires and lights those godlike 


dreams of them, 


charioteers. 


For Artemisia, when her dear lord died 

Drank his burnt ash, solv’d in a cup of wine, 
And turned their chariot into stone, for pride 

Of their undying 

The world’s last wonder, on 

To tell in marble rhyme 

What Artemisia and Mausdélos were, 

Who Death o’ersway, 


Love, and east a shrine, 
the air, 


though dead, and conquer Time. 
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PHE WONDER OF THE WORLD 


Il] days, ill fates, I know, have rent the stone 
And caught away its crest of loveliness 
But Artemisia’s heart goes beating on 
In the hurt marble, s beneath he dress 


ne sad maid the bose 


Phe silklike gossam 


For by the loss for which the lover grieves 
Love’s heart is known. And s th 
The thrust of Time ean never bear 
Mausélos’ majesty, nor break the hea 
Ot Artemisia. No; the dream shall stay 
(‘I hough marble } rish) of eternal art 
Of Love—ot Love like theirs! And when 
Wi stoop before dark tate 
Let us still turn, lke those torgotten men, 
To wateh the Lovers leave the Carian gate 
Still from the stone they breathe the ardent breath 
Of Love undying; still their chariot, hurl’d 
Into a South beyond the piteh of Death, 
Bears on their impassioned faith, to show the w 
Bevond Time’s wreck, the undying ( 


And give us, if we be 
pulse too weak, a splenads 4 
For more than 


{ 


if desire 


goes with torn mortality. 
This, the world’s wonder, Artemisia gave: 
Beeause she loved Mausdélos deathlessly. 
come, all Lovers! to Mausdélos’ 
And sav,—* All fades; but 


(Since 


So rrave, 

Love the Mystery 

spirits master Time) fares unatraid 

To its supreme abode; 

Past Fate, and Night, and Death, thi 
As Artemisia and Mausdélos 


rode!” 


darker shade, 
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The Portion of Labor 


BY MARY 


E. WILKINS 


PART VI 


CHAPTER XVIII 

OBERT- LLOYD, when he came to 
Rowe, was confronted with one of 

the hardest tasks in the world, 

that of adjustment to circumstances 
which had hitherto been out of his 
imagination. He had not dreamed of 
business life in connection with him- 


self. Though he had always had a cer- 


tain admiration for his suecessful uncle 


Norman Lloyd, yet he had always had, 
along with the admiration, a_recollec- 
tion of the old tale of the birthright and 


the mess of pottage. Ile had expected to 
low the law, like his father, but when 
he had finished college, about two years 
fter his father’s death, he had to face 
unexpected. The stocks in which the 
greater part of the elder Lloyd’s money 
had been invested had depreciated ; some 
of them were, for the time being, quite 
worthless, so far as income was concerned. 
There were two little children, girls, by 
his father’s second marriage, and there 
was not enough to support them and their 
mother and allow Robert to continue his 
ading for the law. So he pursued, with- 
out the slightest hesitation, but with bit- 
ter regret, the only course which he saw 
open before him. He gave up his study 
of the law and his share of his father’s 
estate. He wrote to his uncle Norman, 
and was welcomed to a position in his 
factory with more warmth than he had 
seen displayed by him. In fact, 
Norman Lloyd, who had no son of his 
own, saw with a quickening of his 
pulses the handsome young fellow of his 
own race who had in a measure thrown 
himself upon his protection. He had 
never shared his wife’s longing for chil- 
dren as children, and had never eared 
for Robert when a child, but now, when 
he was a man grown and bore his name, 
he appealed to him. 
Norman Lloyd was supposed to be 
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heaping up riches, and wild stories of 
his wealth were told in Rowe. He gave 


large sums to publie benefactions, and 
never stinted his wife in her giving with- 
in certain limits. It would have puzzled 
any one when faced with facts to under- 
stand why he had the name of a hard 
man, but he had it, whether justly or not. 
people said. Ilis 
employees hated him—that is, the more 


turbulent and undisciplined spirits hated 


“ THe’s as hard as nai 


him, and the others regarded him as 
slaves might a stern master. When Rob- 
ert started his work in his unele’s office, 
he started handicapped by this sentiment 
toward his unele. - He looked like his 
unel ’ he talked like him, he had the same 
gentle stiffness, he was never unduly fa- 
miliar. He was at once placed in the 
same category by the workmen. 

Robert Lloyd did not concern himself 
in the least as to what the employees 
in his unele’s factory thought of him. 
Ile was conscious of standing on a firm 
base of philanthropie principle, and if 
ever these men-ecame directly under his 
control, he was resolved to do his duty by 
them so far as in him lay, but that was a 
matter of course, 


Ellen, since her graduation, had been 
like an animal which cireles about in its 
endeavors to find its best and natural 
place of settlement. 

“ What shall I do next?” she had said 
to her mother. “Shall I go to work, or 
shall I try to find a school somewhere in 
the fall, or shall I stay here and help 
you with some work I ean do at home? 
1 know father cannot afford to support 
me always at home.” 

“T guess he ean afford to support his 
only daughter at home a little while 
after she has just got out of school,” 
Fanny had returned indignantly, with a 
keen pain at her heart. 
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\ fter Ell d gon 
d u tl sking 
at s I be r 
Wha | b ted 

| 

| 
! And leed 
me Andrew; but the is 
‘ r her She imed n 
hen her back was filling her very 
W Nhe eal ess ne as sh 
at ot hose rrin ling 
ers, 1 V her heart was sor 
ver doubt of Ellen’s future. At those 
( he acknowl dged t lat 
seeme t her that Andrew somehow 
rht have got on better. She did not 
v how but somehow He had not 
l an « xpensive tamuly Why had he 
succeed |? she as ed | I elf. so 


re was in her tone an unconscious re- 

mination when she answered his ques- 

n b ut | en 

what she id he to work 
t said Fanny, dryly er black eves 

ld on her hushband’s face 

(Andrew tu ed so white n ] ty } 
ened he Go to work!” said he Tr} 

onee he gave an exceed nely loud 


and his disgust and disappointment 
elf. “ my God, 


es no use in your taking it after 
- Tas n as this. I told Ellen that 
sense t] she eould stay 
me and rest this summer.” 


l ean’t said Andre 
He dropped his gray head into his hands 
and began to sob dryly. Fanny. after 
s ng at him a moment, tossed her work 
nto the floor, went over to him. and drew 
There, old man,” said she “ain't vou 
med of yourself! I told her there 


rryv at 
you've done 


present. 
the best 
1 could, and I know it, if I stop to 
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en n + mes Yor 
aid and weer beat 
fault And then we've got t 
it the nk 

Andrew looked away from her wit] 

ce 8 Fanny did 1 know ve 
his withdrawal of the money for tl 
mining ks Ile nev 
ed at her but th nilt 
ot 


“Then Grandma 


little something,” said Fanny 
“Only just enough for he lf 
Andrew. Then he add d, fie 


“ Motl 


ier can’t be tinted f her ] 


mother of her eomforts,” Fanny ret 


“Tlere I’ve 


‘ain’t never wanted to stint 


sill ind her nice shawls, and I ! 
never said a word. It’s her own 
al d she S got a I aht to do vhat s 


ive Ellen her graduating dr 


| ain’t savil 
word against vour mother, An 


She’s real interested in 


Ire 
el] 
leal bh, 


ro00d «a 


she’s given her a 
| Andrew. 


e ’ain’t got but a precious 
tle, unless she spends her principal,” 
“She ’ain’t got more’n a hu 
dred and 


fifty or so a year 


axes and insurance are paid.” 

i said Fanny. 

dreadful foolis] 
got so much 


that n 
haven't 


saving anything,” 
“But I do sav 
to take 
fall 

bank. 
the 

b en 
the interest, 
mist rable 


you'r 

on so when we've 

back on, 
Here 


interest fe 


and 
you 


oney in tl 
had 
197 

a while, and it ! 
You touel | 


to touch 
Tr quite 
accumulatin’. 

have 


in’t.” 


vou, Andrew 
replied Andrew, with 
subterfuge, 
het) 


agreed veen the 


Ellen must se y nothing to her grand 
mother Brewster about the possible neces 


sity of her gx ing t » work. 
“T don’t see 
she was told of 


ecause your 


why not,” 
the decision. 
grandmother's av ful 


said Fanny, “and 


aw 
+} to think, though I do see 
got 
| 
u 
ed, angrily. HB lived next door 
wants to \ 
Andrew said 
te. 
“ And - 
“Tg 
and bitter groan. It betraved all his it- 
} 
ne to 
this, he groaned, “that I cannot sup- he 
} t mv one e} la!” 
Fanny laid down her work and looked 
at him. “ Now. Andrew.” id she 
proud,” she's always 
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thought you were too good to work, that’s 
why.” 

al | don’t think anybody is too good to 
work,” replied Ellen, but she uttered the 
platitude with a sort of mental reserva- 
tion. In spite of herself the attitude of 
worship in which she had always seen all 
ho belonged to her had spoiled he ra 
little. She did look at herself with a 

rt of compunction when she realized 
the fact that she might have to go to 

rk in the shop some time.  School- 
teaching was different, but could she earn 
cnough school-teaching? There was a 
sturdy vein in the girl. All the time 
she pitied herself she blamed herself. 

“You come of working people, Ellen 
Brewster. Why are you any better than 
they? Why are your hands any better 
than their hands, your brain than theirs? 
Why are you any better than the other 
girls who have gone to work in the shops? 
Do you think you are any better than 
Abby Atkins ?” 

And still Ellen used to look at herself 
with a pitying conviction that she was, 
ind would be out of place at a bench in 
he shoe-factory; that she would suffer 

certain indignity by such a course. 
The conviction of a better birthright was 
trong upon her, although she chided 
herself for it. And everybody abetted 
her in it. When she said to Abby 
Atkins, whom she encountered one day 
going home from the shop, that she won- 
dered if she could get a job in her room 
the fall, Abby turned upon her fiercely. 

“Good Lord, Ellen Brewster, you ain’t 
going to work in a shoe-shop?” she said. 

“T don’t see why not as well as you,” 
returned Ellen. 

“Why not?’ repeated the other girl. 
‘Look at yourself, and look at us!” 

As she spoke, Ellen saw projected upon 
her mental vision herself passing down 
the street with the throng of factory 
yperatives which her bodily eves actu- 
ally witnessed. She had come opposite 
Lloyd’s as the six-o’clock whistle was 
blowing. She saw herself in her clean 
light summer frock, slight and dainty, 
with little hands like white flowers in 
the blue folds of her skirt, with her fine 
sensitive outlook of fair face, and her 
dainty carriage; and she saw _ others, 


those girls and women in dingy skirts 
and bagging blouses, with coarse hair 


strained into hard knots of exigency 
from patient or sullen faces, according 
to their methods of bearing their lots; 
all of them rank with the smell of leather, 
their coarse hands stained with it, swing 
ing their poor little worn bags which had 
held their dinners. There were not many 
foreigners among them, except the Irish, 
most of whom had been born in this coun- 
try, and a sprinkling of fair-haired, ruddy 
Swedes and keen Polanders, who bore 
themselves better than the Americans, 
being not so apparently at odds with thi 
situation. 

The factory employees in Rowe were a 
superior lot, men and women. Many of 
the men had put on their worn coats 
when they emerged from the factory, and 
their little bags were supposed to dis- 
guise the fact of their being dinner 
satchels. And yet there was a difference 
between Ellen Brewster and the people 
among whom she walked, and she felt it 
with a sort of pride and indignation with 
herself that it,was so. 

“T don’t see why I should be any bet- 
ter than the rest,” said she, defiantly, to 
Abby Atkins. “ My father works in a 
shop, and you are my best friend, and you 
do. Why shouldn’t I work in a shop?” 

“Look at yourself,” repeated the other 
girl, mercilessly. “ You are different. 
You ain’t to blame for it any more than 
a flower is to blame for being a rose and 
not a common burdock. If vou’ve got to 
do anything, you had better teach school.” 

“T would rather teach school,” said 
Ellen, “ but I eouldn’t earn so much un- 
less I got more education and got a higher 
position than a district school, and that 
is out of the question.” 

“T thought maybe vour grandmother 
could send you,” said Abby. 

“Oh no, grandma ean't afford to. 
Sometimes I think I could work my own 
way through college, if it wasn’t for 
being a burden in the mean time, but I 
don’t know.” 

Suddenly Abby Atkins planted herself 
on the sidewalk in front of Ellen, and 
looked at her sharply, while an angry 
flush overspread her face. 

“T want to know one thing,” said she. 

“ What ?” 

“Tt ain’t true, what I heard the other 
day, is it 2” 


I don’t know what you heard.” 
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narrie¢ 

Kllen ti | quite pale, and looked at 
the « girl with a steady regard of 
rrave, indignant blue eve 


eal t oht hat vou were going to 
marr J the il] 

Well, I a repeated Eller 

I did suppose vou were, but I 


new he had always wanted you.” 


Alw: anted me!” 


- N a he earnin 
uch, but I heard it.” 
The stre factory ope | 
hi ed many had taken the trollev 
irs, and othe ha ne to the opposite 
le « the str t. which w shady The 
\ is wer ! st ding before a 
nt wh tf weeds, rank bristles 
burda ind slender spikes of evanes 
ent suceco) Abby burst out in a pas 
nate ippeal, elutehine FEllen’s arm 
hard 


Abby 


1 
rou what 


On se me you never will marry 
nvbody like him I know it’s none ot 
business, I know that is something 


it is none f anvbody’s business, no 
matter how uch they think of anv- 
ly, but I think more of vou than any 


who he is. I 
Ellen Brewster. And don’t 


good and _ steady, 


1im that he ain’t ri 
for his living, 


to marry 
1 man like that, and have a lot of chil- 
dren to work in shops. No man, if he 
hinks anything of vou. ought to ask 
vou to: but all a man thinks of is him- 
elf Granville Joy, or anv other man 
ho wanted vou. would take you and 
spoil vou, and think he’d done a smart 

ing.” Abby spoke with such intensity 
hat it redeemed her ro. coarseness, 
Ellen continued to look at her, and tw 


her cheeks. 
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“T don’t believe 
} 9 ] 


got to get n 
ought to marry some body 
Lloyd,” said Abby. 
Phen Ellen blushed, and pushed yp: 
her indignantly. 
“Young Mr. 


and y father was boss 


yur 


stead of a workman,” said Abby. 
Then she « ught hold of | llen’s an 
ind pressed her own thin o1 nits d 
ue cotton sleeve lovingly against it 
“You ain’t mad with me, are vou 
Killen?’ she said, with that indeseribabl 
gentleness tempering her fiereceness of 
nature wh ch gave he r caresses the Tasc 
nation of some little untamed animal 
Ellen pressed he r young rm 
derly against the other. 
‘I think more of vou than anv n 
I know,” said she, fervent] I t 


more of vou than anyvb div except fathe 


and mother, 


Was possessed with ti 


wl vy artless and ignorant passion oft 
seen between two young girls. Abby felt 
Ellen’s warm round arm against hers 
with a throbbing of rapture, and glanced 
at her fair face with adoration. Sl 
held her in a sort of worship; she loved 
her so that she was fairly afraid of her 
As for Ellen, Abby’s leathe 
stained, leather-scented figure, strun: 


with passion like a bundle of electric 


wire, pressing against her, seemed to 
st thoughts. 


live longer than my fat 


mother, we'll live together, Abbv.” 
sine 


Til w for 
guess vou won't 
She gazed 
dark thin 
with work 


he work,” 
tenderly int 

You're 
now,” said she, 
there you bought that beautiful pin 
with v 


face. 
worn out 
ur hard earnings.” 

it had been a great deal bet 
ter,” said Abby, fervently. 

She had given Ellen a gold brooch for 
graduating if 


for it, 


} 


gift, and had paid 


and gone without her new 


wages 
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“Well, I heard you were going to be 
* No, I am not,” said she. t 
“Well don’t bn wad. I heard 
don’t want him, and he doesn’t want me. 
I wish vou wouldn’t talk so, Abby.” 
“He would want you if vou were ; 
kne rich gil, 
said Ellen. 
“ Why, he’s only just out of school!” 
“Qh. I know that. end he’s tus 
Abby.” 
The two girls walked on with locked 
she cried. arms, and cach 
“Promise 
now I do, 
just an ordinary man who works in the In- 
p, and \ never do anything but 
work in the shop. I know he’s good, real Eee her and 
ell vou, Ellen Brew- ae 1, Ellen,” said 
Abby, 
red spots had come on 
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dress, and staid away from the gradua- 
ion. But that last Ellen never knew; 
Abby had told her that she was sick. 


That evening Robert Lloyd and his 
unt Cynthia Lennox ealled on the 
Brewsters. Ellen was under the trees in 
the west vard when she heard a carriagt 

p in front of the house, and saw thc 
tting-room lamp travel through the 


nt entry t the tront door. She won 


‘ ed ind teren Ww! it was ( ) 
were to stopping at 

el! house ot an evening then she re- 
lected that it might be some one to get 
her mother to d e sewing, and re 


It was a bright moonlight night: the 


whole vard was a lovely dapple otf lights 


ind shadows. 
ception of the beauty of it all, and vet 


with that unrest and yearning which 
mes ofte1 1 young girl in moon 
nt lr} is ut an | strangeness ol! 
! ir scenes under the silver glamouw 
the moon gave her, as it were, an 


} ind along with the assurance came 
that wild yearning. Ellen seemed to 
nt her honey « nd at the same 


me the hunger for it leaped to her con- 


ousness. She had begun by thinking 
( what Abby had said to her that after- 


and then the train of thought led 


on and on. She quite ignored all 


t the sordid wavs and means of exist- 
e, about toil ! p ation and chil- 
dren born to it. All at once the conviec- 


ve, and 


life, at nee 2 ce al s result 
he completion of its golden ring of glory 
[ler thoug started in whatever dire 
mn, seemed to slide alwavs into that one 
-comprehending circle; she could not 


ret her imagil ition away from it. She 
began to realize that everything around 
ier obeyed that unwritten fundamental 
iw of love, expressed it, sounded it, down 

the leaves of the trees easting their 
Hickering shadows on the silver field of 
moonlight, and the long-drawn chorus of 
the insects of the summer night. She 
thought of Abby and how much she 
loved her; then that love seemed the step 
which gave her an impetus to another 
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love. She began to remember Granville 
Joy—how he had kissed her that night 
over the fence and twice since, how he 
had walked home with her from enter- 
tainments. how he had looked at her. 
She saw the boy’s face and his look as 
plainly as if he stood before her, and hex 


heart leaped with a painful shock which 


Then she thought of Robert Llovd, and 


had put on a pretty dress and been par- 
ticular about her hair, and had staid at 
home, expecting him; then, when he had 
not come, she had put him out of mind 
resolutely. When her mother and aunt 
had joked her about him, she had been 


sensitive and hi: ‘ “You know 
t1s1 g,n she said; * he only 


came to bring back my valedictory. You 


know he wouldn’t think of me. Tle’ll 
marry somebody like Maud Heming 
W 

Maud Hemingway was the daughter 
of the leading physician in Rowe, and 
was regarded with a mixture of spite and 
admiration by daughters of the factory 


operatives. Maud Hemingway was at- 


tending college, and rode a saddle-horse 


But that evening in the moonlight EI- 
len began thinkin wain of Robert Ll | 
His face came before her as plainly as 
Granville J: s 


stage when life began to be as a picture- 


ei ry of love. Through this and that 
face the goddess might look, and the 
man was a minor quantit 


more plainly, more according to her con 
ceptir n of it, than in the other. She be- 
gan to build an air-castle which had no 
reference whatever to Robert’s position, 
and to his being the nephew of the rich- 
est factorv-owner in Rowe, and so far as 
that went he had not a whit the advan- 
tage of Granville Joy in her eyes. If 
anything, Granville’s chances on that 


score would be better But Robs rt’s face 


wore to her more of the guise of that for 


es his face came before her. Ellen had not 
thought as much of Robert as he of her. 
For some two weeks after his eall she ) 
had V ite] d for him t me as hn: she 
: 
assurance of other delights and beauties ' 
of life besides those which she already | 
when h me on he r vaeations., She had | 
been to Europe | 
DO), 
eer | 
| 
} 
tion was strong upon her that ld | 
love alone. was the chief end and 1 a | 
All at once it seemed to Ellen, looking | 
at her mental picture of young Lloyd, | 
that she could see love in his face vet | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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moonlight, and 
| me. So she 


night and the 
had 


innocently to 


which the 
youth, 
began 


her made he r 
meeting 


would be held 


She im- 


imagine a 
which 
iberty Par 


with him at a pienic 
time at L 


agined their 


some 
side through 

like 
other. 


walking side by 
the lovel V moonlig it 


this, 


dapple of 


and saying things to each 


Then all once the man of her dreams 
touched her hand in a dream, and a 

lintness swept over her. Then sud- 
denly, gathering shape out of the inde- 


and the 
into the vard, 
with awe and delight 
but instead Granville Joy 


ermination of the shadows 
noon rht, eame a 


thought 
that it was he; 


man 


tood before her, lifting his hat above his 
sott shoek of hair. 

* Tullo!” he said. 

* Good-evening,” responded Ellen, and 


Granville felt 
half the night 
gvreeted 


abashed. He lay awake 
that he should 
vith a “ good - even- 


reflecting 
her 


‘hullo, 


have 
had been 
school-days; that 
and that Mr. 
ellen 
disappointment 
which is the 
guest, 


ne” as he 


used to do in their 
she was now a 


Lloyd had 


with a 


young lady, 
aecosted her ditferently. 
feeling of 


was himself, 


rose 
that Granville 

ssible tor a In- 
the 


reproach for a man’s own in- 


hardest greeting p 
volving the subtle 


world—the 


most reproach in 
dividuality. 
‘Oh, 


man 


Ellen,” the young 
“ Here—I'll sit 

Then he flung 
rock which 


don’t get up, 
said, awkwardly. 
down here on the rock.” 
himself | 

cropped out like 
between the 


down on the edge of 
earth 


rated her- 


a bare rib of the 
trees, and Ellen St 
self again in her chair. 


‘ Beautiful nig ain’t it?” said Gran- 
ville. 

said 
rding to 
r although 
he was re pr graduated from the High- 
School. Ellen had separated herself, al- 


though with no 


that Granville 


Ellen noticed 


of isn’t,” ace 


the fashion of his own family, 


disparaging reflections, 


from the language of her antecedents. 
She also noted that Granville presently 


instead of “ wasn’t.” “ Hot 
it 2” said he. 


replied Ellen. 


“wa’n’t ” 
yesterday, 

‘Yes, 
That * 


said 
wan't 
it was very warm,” 
wa'n’t ” 


seemed to insert a tiny 
wedge between them. She would have 
flown at any one who had found fault 


with her father and mother for 


saying 
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*wa'n’t,” but with this young man in her 
rank and day it was different. It 
argued something in him, or a lack of 
something. An indignation all out o! 
proportion to the offence seized her. 1} 


Se med 


own 


to her that he had in this simpl 
outraged something which wa 
than he himself — h 
own imagination of him but a short tin 
before. He had not lived up to li 


fashion 


infinitely higher 


thought of him, and fallen short by 
little slip in English which areued 
slip in character. She wanted to 1 


proach him sharply; to ask him if he 
been to school. 
He noti iced that 
and was far as the 
pecting the cause. He 
said “ain’t ” and “ 
not knowing. All 
the substance of 
And 
from thinking of it, for he was 
single-hearted with Ellen. 


ever 


her manner was cool, 


antipodes from su 
never knew that hi 
wa'n’t,” and would di 
that he looked at was 
thought behind t 

then he was fart] 


speech, just 


than ever 


The boy crept nearer her on the rock 
with a shy nestling moticn: the moon 
light shone full on his |] handsome young 


face, giving it a stern quality. “ Ellen, 


look at me,” he said. 
Then he stopped. Ellen waited, not 
dreaming what follow. had 
had a proposal; then, too, he had 
been chased out of 
other 
“Look at me, El 
He stopped 
his 
besee hit ng 
said, vehi in 
He dragged 
chee 


to burn; 


Was to 
never 
her 


just mental per- 


spective by the man, 
len,” 
then, 
indeseribably 

“Oh, Ellen!” h 
r up and catching her hand. 
nearer; leaned hi 
hand, which it seemed 
began 


said 


when he spoke, 


Granville. 
again: 
had an 


her 
then he kissing it with 
soft pouting lips. 

Ellen tried to pull her hand 
“Let my hand go this minute, 
Jovy,” she said, angrily. 

The boy let her hand go immediately, 
and stood up, leaning over her. 
‘Don’t be angry; I didn't 

harm, Ellen,” he whispered. 

“T shall be angry if you do 
thing again,” said Ellen. “We 
children; you have no right to do such a 
thing, and you know it.” 

“But I thought mavbe vou wouldn 
Ellen,” said Granville. Then he 
with his voice all husky with emo 


away. 


Granvill 


mean any 


such a 
aren't 


mind, 


added, 
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tion and a kind of fear: “ Ellen, you 
you. You know 


know how I feel about 
how I have always felt.” 

Ellen made no reply. t seemed in- 
econeeivable that minute 
should not know hi weaning, but sl 
was bewildered. 

“You know 

ivin’ you f 


ng, and 


“Granville Joy.” eried s 


u finish,” she said. “Don’t be hurt, 
Granville.” 

The boy looked at her as if she had 
truck him. 

“Oh, Ellen, I always thought you 
ald !” 

“T am not going to marry anybody, 
iid Ellen. Her voice 


herself; the voung man’s look and 


ravered in spite 


4 
=a 


1 } 
ice were shak ng he r througn weakness 


her own nature which she did not 
understand, but which might be mightier 
an her strength. Something crept into 


er tone which emboldened the young 


an to seize her hand agai 
1 spite of all you sav—” he began: but 
just then a long shadow fell athwart the 
mlight, and Ellen snatched her hand 
ay imperceptibly, and young I 
tood before them. 
Granville Joy was employed in Lloyd's 
nd Robert had seen him that very day 
and spoken to him, but he did not reecog- 
nize him, not until Ellen spoke. “ This 
s Mr. Joy, Mr. Lloyd,” she said; “ per- 
haps you know him. He works in your 
uncle’s shop.” She said it quite simply, 
as if it was a matter of course that Rob- 
ert was on speaking terms with all the 
employees in his uncle’s factory. 
Granville colored. “I saw Mr. Llovd 
this afternoon in the cutting-room,” he 
said, “and we had some talk together, 
but maybe he don’t remember. There 


are so many of us.” Granville said “so 
many of us” with an indescribably bitter 
emphasis. Suddenly his gentleness seem- 
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ed changed to gal 
protest of o1 
with th 


and not ill-looking, but hopelessly provin- 
cial, clad in awkward elothes; he smelled 
the smell of leather that steamed up in 


his face from his raiment and his body; 
and he looked at Ellen, fair and whit 
in her daintv muslin, and saw himself 


thrust aside, as it were, by his own judg 


ment as to the fitness of things, but 
\ h no less bitterness W he he said 
“there are so many of us,” he felt the 
mpulse re ! his heart; that 
he would have hk » lead the “ many 


Robert smiled, though somewhat stiffly, 
and | | “T beg vour pardon, Mr 


lon’t wonder,” said Granville, and 
] } 
again he repeated, here ire so many 
of us,” in tl sullen, bitter tone 
“ What is the n ter with fellow 


civilly 
I will 


admit there are a good many of you, as 


ing onlv a few hours ago. It was only 
the half-light, and I did not expect to 


Mr. Joy is a very old friend of mir 
Ellen said, quickly, witk a painful im 
pulse of loyalty. The moment she saw 
her old school-bov lover intimidated, and 
manifestly at a disadvantage before this 
elegant yvoung gentleman, she felt a 
fierce instinct of partisanship. She stood 
ittle nearer to him. Granville’s face 

tened: | looked at her gratefully; 
ind Robert stared from one to the other 
doubtfully. He began to wonder if he 
had interrupted a love-seene, and was at 
once pained with a curious new pain, and 
indignant. Then, too, he searcely knew 
what to do. He had been sent to ask 
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l. It was the terribk 
hi rd whi goes al ng 
realizes it, and looks 
ever out from the common mass with 
fierce eves of individual dissent at thi 
immutable conditions of things. Imm 
diately, when Granville saw the other 
young man, this gentleman in his light 
sum) clothes, who bore about him 1 
we were both old enough,” said the boy; stain nor odor of toil, he felt that here ; 
“and I’ve gone to work now, and I hope’ was Ellen’s mate; that he was left behind. 
to get bigge r pay before | Ei” 7 He looked at hin , hot missing a detail of 
Ellen rose with sudden realization. his superiority, and he s himself young 
with some- 
thing like panie in her voice, “you 
must not! Oh,if I had known! I would 
not have let you finish I would not, 
Granville.’ She caught his arm, and 
clung to it, and looked up at him piti- 
fully. “You know I wouldn't hve lt Ei 
Joy.” said: “1 do remember, but for 
2 minute did not.” 
| 
thought Robert: but said, 
enough: “ Oh, not at all, Mr. Joy | 
vou say, but that would not prevent my i 
remembering a man to whom I was speak- | 
| 
| 
j 
| 


Ellen to come into the parlor, and now 


he did not know what to do, with this 


complication of another caller, possibly 


an accepted lover. 

Ellen pushed her chair toward him. 
“Tf you will sit down, Mr. Lloyd,” said 
will 
hesitated. 
I cannot 


. “1 will get another chair, or we 
oO the Robert 


Thank you,” he said. “1 fear 


house.” 


t down; my aunt is in the house.” 
‘Your aunt?” 
‘Yes, my aunt, Miss Lennox.” 


llen gave a great start, and stared at 
him. Does 
asked, abruptly. 

Robert He was 
afraid of being rude toward this possibl 


lover, but the 


she want to see me?” she 


glanced at Granville. 
voung man was quick to 


perceive the situation. 


guess [ must be going,” he said to 
Ellen. 
Must 


the 


hurry?” she 


returned, in 


you ry 
rejoinder ot 


common polite 
in Rowe. 

“Yes, I guess ] 
ville. He held out 


must,” said Gran- 
his hand toward Ellen, 


then ¢ V it away, but she extended hers 
resolutely, and so foreed his back again. 
“ Good-night,” she said, kindly, almost 
tenderly, and again Robert thought, with 

it sinking at heart, that here was 
quite possibly the girl’s lover, and all his 


‘ams were thrown away. 
As for Granville, he 

the 
sure that 
him afte r ll, that it ws 


with a 
Again 


loved 


glowed 
other. 
Ellen 
maiden 
yness which had led her to refuse him. 
Ile pressed her hand hard, and held it 
as long as he dared, then he turned to 
bid 


he said, with awkward di 


sudden triumph over 


he became alm t 


you good-evening, sir, 
enitvy, and was 
‘T will Ellen 


r him as 


<o in and see your aunt,” 
Robert, she 
spoke with a startled question. It had 
Hashed through her mind that Miss Len- 
had the 
eret of so many she 


shrank with terror as before the lowering 


regardin 


nox contess 


possibly come to 
vears ago, and 
of some storm of spirit. She knew how 
little was required to lash her mother’s 
violent fury. “She has 
not—?” she began to say to Robert, then 
she stopped; but he understood. “ Don’t 
be afraid, Miss Brewster,” he said, kind- 


ly. “It is not a matter of bygones, but 


nature into 
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of the future. My aunt has a plan for 


you which I think you will like.” 

Ellen looked at him wonderingly, but 
she went with him the 
yard into the house. 

She found Miss Cynthia Lennox, fair 
and elegant in a filmy black gown, and 
broad black hat draped 
violets ading he r 
face, and her father and mother. 


moonlit 


across 


with lace an 
delicate, clear-cut 
Fanny’ 
She looked breathless; in 
fact, one could easily 


eves were re d. 
breathy 
Ellen, 
Elles 
thi 
Mis 


hear her 
across the room when she spoke. 
here is Miss said. 
approached the rose, and 


Lennox,” she 
lady, 


two shook hands. 


who 


Good-evening, 


Brewster,” said Cynthia, in the sam: 
tone which she might have used towar 
a society acquaintance. Ellen would 


had 
remember« d 


that she 
As she 
it was full of intensest vibrations of ma 
ternal and and protec 
tion, bevond anything which she had ever 
Now it 
was all gone, and also the old look 
Cynthia 


never have known hear 


the voice be fore. 


teoncler 
endern 


love 


ess 
heard in her own mother’s voice. 
from 
her eyes. Lennox was in fact 
quite another woman to the young gir 
child. In 
Ellen 


‘as possessed with a stern desir 


irom 


what she had been to the 
truth she cared not one 


but she \ 


whit for 
of atonement, and far stronger than li 
that 
suffered dur 
night when had 
agony 
could present to her conscious 


love was the appreciation of what 


mother opposite must have 


ing that dav and she 
forcibly kept her treasure. The 
that 


ness very vividly, but ec 


she 


uld not awaken 
the old love which had been the baby’s, 
for thi felt much 
more affection for Fanny than for Ellen 
When she had unfolded her plan f 

sending Ellen to college, and Fanny had 


us young girl. Cynthia 


almost gone hysti rical with delight, 
found it almost 
tears back. She 


this other 


impossible to keep he: 


how 


alm st 


knew so acutely 


woman felt, that she 
individuality. 


with a 


lose her own 
to be filled 
adoration of Ellen, which was, however, 
dissipated the moment she actually sav 
her. She realized that 

could longer be 


seeme d to 


She 


began vicarious 


this gr 


euddled 
and eradled, was nothing to her, but her 
sympathy with the mother remained. 
Ellen remained standing after she had 
greeted Cynthia. Robert went over to the 


girl, who no 


THE 


mantel-piece and stood leaning against it. 
Ile was completely puzzled and disturbed 
by the whole Ellen looked at 
Cynthia, then at her parents. “ Ellen, 
come here, child,” said her father, sud- 
lenly, and Ellen went over to him, sit- 


affair. 


ting on the plush sofa beside her mother. 
Andrew reached up and took hold of 
¥]len’s hands, and drew her down on his 
as if she had been a child. “ Ellen, 
look here,” he said, in an intense, almost 
lemn voice; 
to tell you.” 
Fanny 


nee 
“father has got something 
began to almost aloud. 
Cynthia looked straight ahead, keeping 
her features still with an effort. Robert 
tudied the carpet 

“ Look here, Ellen,” said Andrew; “ you 
that 
do everything for you, but he ain’t able 
to do all he would like to. God hasn't 
prospered him, and it seems likely that 
he won’t be able to do any more than he 


weep 


pattern. 


know father has always wanted to 


has done, if so much, in the years to 
come. You know father has always 
wanted to send you to college and give 


ou an extra education, so you could 
teach in a school where you would make 
eood living, and now here Miss Lennox 
ivs she heard your composition, and she 
is heard a good deal about you from 
Mr. Harris, well you stood in 
High-School, and she says she is willing 
send you to Vassar College.” 
Ellen turned pale. She looked long at 
r father, whose pathetic, worn, half- 


how the 


riumphant, half-pitiful face was so near 


er own, then she looked at Cynthia, then 
ack again. “To Vassar College?” 
aid. 

“Yes, Ellen, to Vassar College, and she 


she 


offers to clothe you while you are there, 
ut we thank her and tell her that ain’t 
necessary. We ean furnish your clothes.” 

“Yes, we can,” said Fanny, in a sob- 
hing voice, but with a flash of pride. 

“ Well, what do you say to it, Ellen?” 
asked Andrew, and he asked it with the 
expression of a martyr. At that moment 
indescribable pain was the uppermost sen- 
sation in his heart, over all his triumph 
and gladness for Ellen. First came the 
anticipated agony of parting with her 
for the greater part of four years, then 
the pain of letting another do for his 
daughter what he wished to do himself. 


No man would ever look in Ellen’s eves 
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with greater love and gr 
from the pain which might 


than Andrew at that moment. 


“ But said Ellen; then she stoppe 

“What, Ellen?” 

“Can you spare me for so long? 
Ought I not to be earning money before 
that, if you don’t have much work ?” 

“7 guess we can spare you as far as 
all that goes,” cried Andrew. “TI guess 


we can. I guess we don’t want you to 
support us.” 


“T rather guess we don’t,” 


Ellen looke d at 


longer with an 


eried Fanny. 
her father a 
look, which 
Robert saw with a sidewise glance of his 
Then 


she slid from her father’s knee and cross- 


moment 


adorable 
downeast eyes, then at her mother. 


ed the room and stood before Cynthia. 
“ T don’t know how to thank you enough,” 
“but I thank you 
and not only for myself but 


she said, very much, 
for them;” 
she made a slight graceful backward mo- 
tion of her shoulder toward her parents, 
“T will study hard 
credit,” said she. 
Ellen’s 


looking at 


and try to do you 
There was something 
direct childlike 
her, and her clear speech, 
which brought back to Cynthia the little 
girl of so vears ago. A 
flush came over her delicate 


about way of 


many warm 
cheeks: her 
eves grew bright with tenderness. 


your best, my 


doubt as to doing 


} 


have no your 


dear,” s id, “and it 


1@ Sa 
gives me great pleasure to do this for 
you.” 

With that, said 
ness which was charming, she made as if 


Ellen still 


something 


vith a graceful soft- 
to rise, but stood before her. 
She had say. “if 
ever I am able,” she said, “ and I shall be 
able some day if I 


more to 


have 


my health, I 
shall repay you.” Ellen spoke with the 
greatest sweetness, yet with an_ inflexi- 


bility of pride evident in her face. Cyn- 
thia smiled. “ Very well,” she said, “ if 
you will feel better to leave it in that way. 
If ever you are able, you shall repay me; 
in the mean time I consider that I am 
amply paid in the pleasure it gives me 
to do it.” Cynthia held out her slender 
hand to Ellen, who took it gratefully, 
yet a little constrainedly. 

In the opposite corner the doll sat 
staring at them with eyes of blank blue 
and her vacuous smile. A vague sense 
of injury was over Ellen in spite of her 
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delight and her gratitude; a sense of 

injury which she could not fathom, and 
which she chided herself. 

Moreover Andrew felt it als 

When this surprising benefactress and 

r repeated court 

obligation on both 
Fanny. “ What 


asked. 


r to her.” 


ed face fairly grotesque. 

‘What do you mean lookin’ that way ?” 
demanded Andrew. 

‘Oh, you wait and see,” said Fanny, 
with meaning, and would say no more. 
She was firm in her conclusion that Cyn- 
thia was educating their girl to marry 
her favorite nephew, but that never oec- 
curred to Andrew. He continued to feel, 
while supremely grateful and overwhelm- 
ed with delight at this good fortune for 
Ellen, the distrust and resentment of a 
roud soul under obligation for which 
1 sees no ade quate reason, and especially 
when it is dir ‘ted toward a beloved one 
to whom he would fain give of his own 
strength and treasure. 

As for Ellen, she was in a tumult of 
wonder and delight; but when she looked 
at the doll in her corner, there came 
again that vague sense of injury, and she 
felt again as if in some way she were 
being robbed instead of being made the 
object of benefit. 

After she had gone to bed that night 
she wondered if she ought to zo to col- 
lege, and maybe gain thereby a career 
which was beyond anything her own loved 
ones had known, and if it were not bet- 


ter for her to go to work in the shop 


CHAPTER XIX 
Zelotes was made ac- 


\ HEN Mrs. 
/¥Y quainted with the plan for sending 


Ellen to Vassar, she astonished Fanny. 
Fanny ran over the next morning, after 
Andrew had gone to work, to tell her mo- 
ther-in-law. She sat a few minutes in 
the sitting-room, where the old lady was 
knitting, before she unfolded the burden 
of her errand. 

“Cynthia Lennox came to our house 


last night with Robert Lloyd,” 
finally. 

“Did they?” remarked Mrs. Zelotes. 
who had known perfectly well that they 
had come, having recognized the Lennox 
carriage in the moonlight, and having 
been ever since devoured with curiosity. 
which she would hav died rather th 


“Yes, they did,” said Fanny. The 
add iffer ‘ whic war 
added, after a pause which gav 


ews 


wondertul impressiveness to the n 
“Cynthia Lennox wants to send Ellen 
to college—to Vassar College.” 

Then she jumped, for the old woman 
seemed to spring at her like released 
wire. 

Send her to college said 
“What does she want te nd 
college for? What right has Cynthi 
Lennox got to send Ellen Brewster any 
where ?” 


Fanny stared at her dazedly. 

“What right has she got interferin 
demanded Mrs. Zelotes again. 

“Why,” replied Fanny, stammering, 
“she thought Ellen was so smart. She 
heard her valedictory, and the school 
teacher had talked about he r, what 
good scholar she was, and she thought it 
would be nice for her to go to college 
and she should be very much obli 
herself, and feel that we were granting 

er a great pleasure and privilege, if we 
allowed her to send Ellen to Vassar.” 
All unconsciously Fanny imitated to 
the life Cynthia’s soft elegance of speech 
and language. 

“Pshaw!” said Mrs. Zelotes; but still 
she said it not so much angrilv as doubt 
fully. “It’s the first time I ever heard 
of Cynthia Lennox doing such a thing as 
that,” said she. “I never knew she wa: 
given to sending girls to college. I never 
heard of her giving anything to any 
body.” 

Fanny looked mysteriously at her mo 
ther-in-law with sudden confidence. 
“ Look here,” she said. 

“ What ?”’ 


The two women looked at each other. 


and neither said a word, but the mean- 
ing of one flashed to the other like teleg- 
raphy. 

“Do you s’pose that’s it?” said Mrs. 
Zelotes, her old face relaxing into half- 
shamed, half-pleased smiles. 


she said, 


does she do it for?” he Zid be 
TTush! she'll he ar you.” 
“TT ean’t he Ip it. What does she do it 
Ellen isn’t anythin! 
Fanny looked at him with a meaning 
smil nd nod which made her tear-stain 
| 
after all. 


THE 


“Yes, I do,” said Fanny, emphatically. 

“You do?” 

“Yes; I ’ain’t a doubt of it.” 

“Te did act as if he couldn't take 
his eyes off her at the exhibition,” agreed 
Mrs. Zelotes, reflectively; “ mebbe you're 
right.” 

‘I know I'm right just as well as if 
I'd seen at.” 

aia Well, mebbe you are. 
drew say ?” 

“Oh, he wishes he was the one to do 


What doe An- 


“Of course he does—he’s a Brewster,” 
said his mothe Fs 

“But he’s got sense endugh to be 
pleased that Ellen has got the chance.” 

“Te ain’t any more pleased than I be 
it anything that’s a good chance for El- 
” said the grandmother; but all the 

me, after Fanny had gone, her joy had 

sharp sting for her. She was not one 
who could take a gift to her heart with- 


i 


out feeling its sharp edge. 

Ilad Ellen’s sentiments been analyzed, 
she felt in something the same way that 
her grandmother did, though with more 
reason. All at once, on thinking over this 
wonderful occurrence, she had wondered 
if by any possibility Cynthia had thought 
that she would tell. She could see no 
reason for her doing such a wonderful 
thing for her. Why should she? Ellen 
had not the least faith in her father’s 
pinion that her native talents were suf- 
icient to account for it. Moreover, she 
did not believe that Cynthia thought 
so; there had been something about the 
elder woman’s eyes on her face which 

uite forbade the idea of any enthusiasm 

f admiration. 

As for that other reason in which 
Fanny and her mother-in-law believed, 

either of the women had dared mention 
that to the young girl. She had begun 
to dream definitely about Robert, and the 
reflection had come, too, that this might 
make her more his equal—as nearly his 
equal as Maud Hemingway, with whom 
she had seen him riding, with a little 


pang of innocent remonstrance as of 
her own nature. She had stood aside 
in a narrow part of the road to let them 
pass, and had admired them, and felt 
that they were galloping in a road which 


she had in one sense never penetrated. 
Now she felt that it might be different. 
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Maud Hemingway went to college, and 
so would she. Of the minor accessories 
of wealth she thought not so much. 
She looked at her hands, which were ver 
small and as delicately white as tlowers, 
and reflected with a sense of comfort, o 
which she was ashamed, that she would 


m with leather 


now. She looked at the homeward stream 


of dingy girls from the shops, and thought 
hs 


with a sense o escape that she would 
never have to join them; but she wa 
conscious of loving Abby better, and 
Maud. Maud _ had also entered Lloyd’s. 
Abby, when she heard the news about 
Vassar, had looked at her with a sort of 
fierce exultation. 

“Thank the Lord, you’re out of it, 


anyhow!” she eried, fervently, as a soul 


might in the midst of flames. 

Again the suspicion, which she almost 
knew to be unworthy, came to Ellen 
could Cynthia have feared lest she would 
tell of that old episode, so many years 
ago? Finally she resolved that she would 
go secretly and see Cynthia, and under- 
stand the matter fully. 

So Ellen set out in her pretty challis, 
a white ground with long sprays of blue 
flowers running over it, and a blue rib- 
bon at her neek and waist, and her leg- 
horn hat with white ribbons, and a knot 
of forget-me-nots under the brim. She 
wore her one pair of nice gloves too, but 
those she did not put on until she reached 
the corner of the street where Cynthia 
lived. Then she rubbed them on eare- 
fully, holding up her challis skirts under 
one arm. 

Cynthia was at home, seated on the 
back veranda in her rattan chair, with 
a. book which she was not reading. EI- 
len stood before her, in her cheap attire, 
which she wore with an air which seemed 
to make it precious, such faith she had 
in it. Ellen regarded her blue-flowered 
challis with an innocent admiration 
which seemed almost able to glorify it 
into silk. Cynthia took in at a glance 
the exceeding cheapness of it all; she saw 
the hat, the like of which could be seen 
in the milliner’s windows at fabulously 
low prices; the foam of coarse lace and 
the spray of wretched blue flowers made 
her shudder. “ The poor child, she must 
have something better than that,” she 
thought, and insensibly she also thought 


| 
| 
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ha ident faith 
re must 
she rose 
1 greeted Ellen sweetly, though some- 
t reserved! When the two were 
1 opr e each other, Cynthia tried 
to talk pleasant but all the time with 
ubcon Isne is one will have of 
me detor which must be ignored. 
I 1 lo ed s ( nmon to her in 
his a t t she began ft have a hope- 
es e] of disgust about it all. Was 
tI manitesti inwise to try to ele- 
t i girl wh k such evident satis- 
faction in a gown like that, in a hat like 
that? Ellen wore her watch and chain 
ost is] The wateh was too large 


aa itelaine, but she had looped th 
r bosom, and pinned 
which Abby Atkins 
it hung suspended. 
eyes helplessly upon 


having a pleasant va- 
looked the 
Ellen knew. 


and 
all at once 


she, she at 


replied she was having a 
then she plunged 
at ones subject of her eall, 
though wit 

“ Miss 
lowed the lines of 


she had been 


the wavy there, 


and she fol- 


said she, 
littl 

re hearsing to 
m 


vou propose cd 


Lennox,” 
speech which 
herself all 


grateful to 


a 


very 


you for what ying for me. 
It will make a difference to me during 
life. I to tell 


you how grateful I am.” 


mv whol eannot begin 


‘I am very grateful to be allowed to 


do it,” replied Cynthia, with her unfail- 
ing refrain of gentle politeness, but a 
kindly nee was in he PrP eyes. Some- 
thing in the girl’s tone touched her. It 


dingly earnest with the simple 


earnestness of childhood. Mi reover, I 
len was regarding her with great, stead- 


serious ike a 


baby’s 


iave her will of 


eyes, | who 
shrinks and yet will 1} in- 
formation. 


“T wanted te Ellen continued, 

insensibly hushed, 

around at the 


li 


say,” 
hecame 
and she east a glance house, 
and the 
that no 


leafy to be sure 
“that 


under any circumstances 


grounds, 


one was within hearing 


I should never 
said 


} 
pened so tong 


have anything regarding what hap- 


That I never have, 


ago. 
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and that I 


thing.” 


should have, 
doing 
elde r 


d, and she 
suspected. 


hever 
thought of 

Then 
a burning 


nevi 
such a 
the woman’s face 
knew at 


re 


the gir] had You might pr 


claim it on the house-tops if it wi 


piea 


she eried vel 
you think—if you think 
do not!” cried Ellen, 


pleading. “Indeed I do 


you,” out, 


“Oh. 


It was only that I feared lest vi 
might think I would be mean enou: 
to tell.” 

“T would have told myself long ag 
there had been only myself to consid 


still 


strained. 


said Cynthia, 


her voices 


red with anger, a 
All at once she sex ! 
ed to Ellen more like the of | 
childhood. “ Yes, I 


“T will now.” 


woman 


would 


“Oh, I beg you not!” eried Ellen. 
“T will go with you this minute at 


tell your mother,” said Cynthia, rising 
Ellen sprang up and moved toward h 
r chair. “O 
* Please don 
d it would 
It was only because I wonder 


as if to push her back in he 
pleas dor 


vt!” she cried. 
You don’t 


no 


know motl 


ner, an 


it you could have thought I would t 
li | would be so mean.” 

“And you thought, perhaps, I wv 
bribing vou not to tell, with Vas 


College,” Cynthia said, suddenly. “ 


vou have suspected me of 
which Was undeserved.” 

| 
did 


know 


Ellen 


am 
not 


very sorry,” said. 
suspect 
why do 
the last with her 


interrogation on Cynthia’s face. 


you this for me.’ 
said steady eves 


“You know the reasons I have given.’ 
“T do not think they were the on 
ones Ellen replied, stoutly. “Id 
not think my valedictory was so good 
as to warrant so much, and I do not think 
I am so smart as to warrant so mue! 


1 
either. 


said shy 


flushe: 
once what 


uld 


something 


really, but I do not 


shi 


Cynthia had laughed. She sat do 
again. “ Well,” she said, you are not 
one to swallow praise greedily.” TT] 


“T owe it 
tell you why I wish to do th 
and | You 


and vou are honest with yourself as we 


her tone changed. 


to vol 
is,” she sa 
will. 


are an 


as with other people—too honest for you 


own good, perhaps- 


am 


a. 


honest girl, 


and you deserve that 
I should be honest with you. J 


+ 


I 
he 
( 
that as sn 
] 
I hope vou ar 
cation, sa 
watch, and 


n stared at her. 


is the way I am made. 


en stared at her, bewi 
Cynthia laughed a little. 


“and there is 


en I kept you, 


it for you to run away, 


forgive me,” she said. 


that there was any need 


repeated Cynthia. 


girl, | am 


and be able 


in the world, but 


When you 


have done 


deformed.” 
per- 


I only say 


I have noth ng 
on the con- 
and ] admire 


it will not 


may be your 
agony your 


that time 


want to atone 
this 
I don’t think you need to hesitate 
You also owe a 
atonement to your mother. It was 


is a good 


in the first 


1aughty to run 
> Ellen said, starting. 
ld out her hand. 


She arose 


“T hope you will 
am very grate- 


father and 


ppier than anything else could, 


it is so long 


“1 do, for the sake of my own distress 
shortly. “ Sup- 
yp the subject, my dear. 
England 
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all the good etfe I 1 don how 
where the taint came tre P< the 


did you a wrong, and your mother 


wrong, vears ago. J] wonder at myself 


now, but vou d n't know the temptation. 


You will never ki how you looked 
to me that night.” 

Cynthia’s voice took on a tone of in- 
effable tenderness and yearning. Ellen 


saw again the old expression in her face; 
suddenly she looked as before, young 
and beautiful, and full of a | 
attraction. The girl’s heart fair 
toward her with an impulse of 
tion. She could in that minute have fall- 
en at her feet. have followed her to the 
end of the world. A great love and ad- 
miration, which had gotten its ful 
growth in a second under the magic of a 
look and a tone, shook her from head 
to foot. She went close to Cynthia and 
leaned over her, putting her round 
young face down to the elder woman’s. 
“Oh, I love you, I love you,” whispered 
Ellen, with a fervor which was strange 
to her. 

But Cynthia only kissed her lightly 
on her cheek, and pushed her away soft- 
lv. “Thank you, dear,” she said. “] 
am glad you came and spoke to me 
frankly, and I am glad we have come 
to an understanding.” 

Ellen, after she had taken her leave, 
was more in love than she had ever been 
in her life, and with another woman. 
She thought of Cynthia with adoration; 
she dreamed about he rs the feeling of 
receiving a benefit from her hand _ be 


1] 
eame immeasurably sweet. 
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doing this for vou in the least, mg blood, and you have it, and you must 
dear.” fight it. It is a suspicion of the motives : 
wie of a good deed, which will 1 
“You are a very clever, sm: 
ire, and it will be a nice thing r you Pilgrim Fathers’ being necessar Iv al 
to have a better education, Hiigmmmmige =ways on the watch for the savage behind 
take a higher place MM =his gifts has affected their descendants 
I am not doing it for you. EE Anyway, it is ther I suppose I have it.” 
re a little child 1 wold Z=__7! *T am very sorry,” said Ellen 
erything, given my lif almost, for “T also am sorry,” said Cynthia. “I 
u. but I never care so much for chil- 
dren when they grow up. can’t it; 
I nall 
plexing you,” she sald 
no need of my saying mor FY 
this to convince you. 
n the world against y 
ary, I approve of you 
you. You are a girl whon 
hurt to admire openly, but I do not care 
r you particularly, and I am not do- 
ing this for you, but for your mother.” 
My mother!” said Ellen. 
“Yes, your mother, and 
father a little. I know 
mother must have been in, 
wh 
about 
little 
and 
ful, and it ke 1 as 
but indeed I PY 
‘] rO BE CONTINUED. ] 
} 
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A Pilgrim 


ROBERT 


BY 


I 
had 


et the 


HE 


lront 


the 


ar- 


servants gvathered in 
hall to 


rival, kitchen-maid, butler, 


Hanked on the right by parlor-maids, on 


the left by a footman and a small but- 


The new arrival was a snow-white bull- 


terrier, alert, ardent, quivering in ex- 
pectation of a welcome among. these 
strangers, madly wagging his whiplike 
tail in passionat¢ silence. 


When the mistress of the house at last 
came down the great stone stairway, the 
fel] 


ing her fac 


leav- 
to face with the white bull- 


servants back in a semicircle, 
terrier. 

“So that is the dog!” she said, in faint 
astonishment. 

A respectful murmur of assent cor- 
roborated her conclusion. 

The 
to the 


turned 
servants with a perplexed gesture. 


dog’s eves met hers; she 


‘Is the brougham at the door?” ask- 

ed the 
Th nified that it was. 
“Then tell Phelan to come here at 


young mistress of the house. 


footman sig 


Phelan, the eoachman, arrived, large, 
sy, freshly shave 
“Phelan,” said 


“look at that dog.” 


n, admirably correct. 


the young mistress, 
The coachman promptly fixed his eves 
In spite of 
f distinct 
pleasure slowly spread over his square 


on the wagging bull-terrier. 
his deeorous gravity a smile 
pink face until it became a subdued sim- 
per. 

‘Ts that a well-bred dog 


ided the 


Phelan ?” de- 
young mistress. 
[t is, ma’am,” replied Phelan, prompt- 


Very we l] bred 
“ Very, ma’am.” 
Dangerous 7” 
“In a fight, 
swelled 
forehead. 


Stifled 
the 
Triumphant of 


enthu- 
coach- 


ma am. 


the veins in 


siasm 


man’s 
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praise for the bull-terrier trembled upor 
his lips; but he stood rigid, 


martyr to his perfect training. 


correct, 


“Say what you wish to say, 
prompted the voung 
hasty glance at the dog 


Phelan,” 
mistress, with 
The bull is tl 
He hasn’t 
a blemish, ma’am; and the three year 
of him doubled will leave him three year 


Thanky, ma’am.... 
finest I ever laid eyes on. 


to his prime, ma’am.... And_ there’ 
never another bull, nor a_ serew-tail, 
nor cross, be it mastiff or fox or whip 


the holt 
. . Beg pardon, ma’a: 


pet, ma’am, that loose 
thim twin jaws. 


I know the dog.” 


can 


“You mean that you have seen that 
dog before ?”’ 


“ Yes, ma’am; he won his class from 
a pup at the Garden. That is ‘Iis 
Highness,’ ma’am, Mr. Langham’s cham 
pion three-year.” 

She 


ilent, 


had already stooped to caress the 
eager dog—timidly, because shx 
had never before owned a dog—but at th: 
mention of his master’s name she dr 
back sharply and stood erect. 

“ Never fear, ma’am,” said the coach- 
man, eagerly; “ he won’t bite, ma’am 

“Mr. Langham’s dog?” she repeated, 
coldly; and then, without another glance 


the coachman, shi 
turned to the front door; buttons swune 


at either the dog or 


it wide with infantile dignity; a mo 
ment later she was in her brougham, 
with Phelan on the box and the rigid 


footman expectant at the window. 


I 
Seated in a corner of her brougham, 
she saw the world pass on flashing wheels 
along the asphalt; she saw the April sun 


shine slanting across brownstone man 
sions and the glass-fronted facades of 
shops....she looked without seeing. 

So Langham had sent her his doe! 
In the first year of her widowhood she 
had first met Langham; she was then 


| 
| 
“ 
ly. | 


A 


twenty-one. In the second year of her 
widowhood Langham had offered himself, 
and, with the declaration on his lips, had 
seen the utter hopelessness of his offer. 
They had not met since then. And now, 
n the third vear o! her widowhood, he 
ffered her his dog! 

She had at first inten led to keep 
he dog. Knowing nothing of animals, 
liscouraged from all sporting fads by a 
husband who himself was devoted to ani- 

als dedicated to sport, she had quietly 

tuiesced in her husband’s dictum that 

rse-women and dog-women made a 
an ill!’—and so dismissed any idea 
he might have entertained toward the 
arboring of the four-footed. 

\ miserable consciousness smote her: 


had she allowed the memory of her 
isband to fade so amazingly in these 
two months of early spring? Of 
when she wished to fix her thoughts 
hen late husband and to ¢ myure 


! face before her closed eyes, she found 
that the mental apparition came with 
} 
and more dimculity. 


in a corner of her brougham, 


the sharp rhythm of her horses’ hoofs 
tuning her thoughts, she quietly en- 
avored to raise that cherished mental 
ectre, but could not, until by hazard 
remembered the portrait of her hus- 

nd hanging in the smoking-room. 
But instantly she strove to put that 
; the portrait was by Sargent, a 
‘trait she had always disliked, because 
reat painter had painted an expres- 
into her husband’s faee which she 
ere. An aged and un- 
rable aunt of hers had declared that 
reent painted beneath the surface; she 


1 
I 1 never seen thn 


nted the suggestion, because what she 
read beneath the surface of her husband’s 
trait sent hot blood into her face. 
Thinking of these things, she saw the 
pring sunshine gilding the gray branch- 
es of the Park trees. Here and there elms 


iestnuts and 


spread tinted with green; ¢ 
maples were already in the full glory 
of new leaves; the leafless twisted tangles 
of wistaria hung thick with scented pur- 
ple bloom; everywhere the scarlet blos- 
soms of t Japanese quince glowed on 
naked shrubs, bedded in green lawns. 
Her husband had loved the country. 
... There was one spot in the world 
which he had loved above all others—th 
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Sagamore Angling Club. She had never 
been there. But she meant to go. Prob 
ably to-morrow. ... And be fore she went 
she must send that dog ba k to Langham. 

At the eathedral she signalled to stop, 
and sent the brougham back, saying she 
would walk home. And the first man she 


met Was Langham. 


There was nothing extraordinary in it 
His club was there on the corner, and it 
was exactly his hour for the club. 

“Tt is so very fortunate .... for 
me,” he said. “I did want to see you... 
I am going away to morrow.” 

“Of course it’s about the dog,” she 
said, pleasantly. 

He laughed. “1 am so glad that you 
will accept him 

“But I can’t,” she said; .... “and 
thank you so much for asking me.” 

For a moment his expression touched 
her, but she could not permit expressions 
of men’s faces to arouse her compunction, 
so she turned her eves resolutely ahead 
toward the spire of the marble church. 

He walked beside her in silence. 

“T also am going away to-morrow,” 
she said, polite ly. 

He did not answer. 

Every day since her widowhood, every 
day for three years, she had decided to 
make that pilgrimage....some time. 
And now, crossing Union Square on that 
lovely afternoon late in April, she knew 
that the time had come. Not that there 
was any reason for haste... . At the 
vague thought her brown eves rested a 
moment on the tall young man_ besid 
her. 

Yes .... she would go... . to-mor 
row. 

A vender of violets shufiled up besice 
them: Langham picked up a dewy bundle 
of blossoms, and their perfume seemed 
to saturate the air till it tasted on the 
tongue. 

She shook her head. “ No, no, please; 
the fragrance is too heavy.” ... 

“Won't you accept them?” he inquired, 


bluntly. 


Again she shook her head; there was 
indecision in the smile, assent tne 
gesture. However, he perceived neither. 

She took a short step forward Mhe 


ind whipped the fountain jet, a 
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‘loud of spray drifted off across 


the asphalt. Then they moved on to- 
gether 

Presently she said, quietly, “T be- 
lieve I will earry a bunch of those vio- 
lets;” and she waited for him to go back 


the Tountain spray, find the ped- 


ler, and rummage among the perfumed 
heaps in the basket. “ Because,” she 
idded, eh rfull is he returned with the 
flowers, “I am going to the East Tenth 
Street Mission, and I meant to take some 


Howers anyway.” 
= Tf would keep that cluster and 
let me send 


the basket to your 


you 
whole 
mission he began. 


But she had already started on across 


the wet pavement. 


“T did not know you were going to 
give my flowers to those cripples,” he 
said, keeping pace with her. 


“ Do you mind ?” she asked, but she had 
that, 
a little more quickly to escape the quick 


not meant to say and she walked 


reply. 
“7 
said, 


‘IT wish—if vou don’t mind 


want to ask you something,” he 


after a moment’s brisk walking. 
I wish you 
would walk around the sauare with me— 
would Walk around the square with me 
just once—” 


she 


Certainly not,” said; “and now 
vou will say good-by—because you are 
going away, you say.” She had stopped 


the square. 
thank for the 
for the violets.” 

“ But vou won't keep the dog, 


at the Fourth Avenue edge of 
‘So good-by, and you 
beautiful dog, and 
and you 
won't keep the violets,” he said; “ and 
besides, if you are going away 

“ Good-by,” she repeated, smiling. 

“ _- Besides,” he “T would like 
to know wh re going.” 

“That” what I 
wish to tell you—or anybody.” 

There 


her bent head distracted him. 


went on, 


vou are 


she said, “is do not 


was a brief silence; the charm 


“Tf you won't go,” she said, with 
eaprice, “I will walk onee around the 
square with you, but it is the silliest 


thing I have ever done in my entire life.” 
“ Why won't you keep the bull-terrier ?” 


he asked, humbly. 
“Because [’m going away — for one 
reason.” 


you take His Highness?” 
I could, but—lI ean’t ex- 
would distract me.” 


Couldn't 
“No 
plain—he 


that is, 
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“ Shall I take him back, then ?” 

“Why?” she demanded, surprised. 

“ I—only I thought if you did not ear 
for him,” he “You see, | 
love the dog.” 

She bit her lip and bent her eves 01 
the ground. Again he quickened |] 
pace to keep step with her. 

“You searching about 
for the right phrase, “I wanted you 1 
have something that I 


stammered. 


see,” he said, 


could venture 
offer you—er—something not valuab] 
er—I 

“Your dog is a valuable ¢ 
pion; everybody knows that,” she s: 
carelessly. 

“Oh ves 


of Empress by Ameer, you know 


e 


mean not er 


very 


he’s a corker in his line; « 


“T might manage . to keep a 
.... fora while,” she observed, with 
enthusiasm. “ At all events, I shall 
my violets to his collar.” 
He watched her; the roar of Broad 
died out in his ears; in hers it grew, 
creasing, louder, louder. A dim sce1 
rose unbidden before her eyes—the | 
gloom of a cathedralXthe great org 
first unsteady throbbing — her weddi 
march! No, not that; for while 
stood, coldly transfixed in centred 
absorption, she seemed to see a shapel: 
mass of wreaths piled in the twilight 
an altar—the dreadful pomp and 
oply and circumstance of death 
She turned her eyes on the man 
side her; her whole being vibrated wit 
the menace of a dirge, and in the roar 
traffic around her she divined the d 
prisoned thunder of the organ peal " 
for her dead. 
She turned her head sharply toward t] 
west. 
“What is it?” he asked, in the \ 
of a man who needs no answer to hi 
question. 
She kept her head steadily turned 
Through Fifteenth Street the sun pour 
a red light that deepened as the mist 
rose from the docks. She heard the riy ‘ 
er whistles blowing;Yan electric light 
broke out through the bay haze. 
It was true she was thinking of 
her husband —thinking of him almost 
desperately, distressed that already lh 
should have become to her nothing more 
vital than a memory. 
Unconscious of the man beside her, 
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sti tood there in the red glow, strain 
ing eves and memory to focus both on 


‘ that receded and seemed to dwin 
dle to a point of 

Then her 
Vacancy, so real, 
ed—to tind 


tiie 


utter vacancy. 


husband’s face grew 


so living, that she start- 


herself walking slowly past 


fountain with Langham at her side. 


After a moment she said: ‘“ Now we 
have walked all around the square. Now 
l am going to walk home ; and 
thank vou for my walk, 


which was probably as wholesome a per- 
formance as | could have indulged in. 


and quite unconventional enough, even 


for you.” 
The \ 


square, 


the 


silence, 


faced about and traversed 
Broadway in 
passed through the 
the long cross street, 
Fifth Avenue. 

“You are 


that 


crossed 
kindling shadows of 
and turned into 
very silent,” she said, sorry 
had uncertain 
as to the trend his speech might follow, 
and withal curious. 

‘Tt was only about that dog,” he said. 

She 


at once she said it, 


wondered if it was exactly that, 


and decided it was not. It was not. Ile 


was thinking of her husband as he had 
known him only by sight and by 4 
port. Ile remembered the florid gentle- 
man perfectly; he had often seen him 
tooling his four; he had seen him at the 
traps in Monte Carlo, dividing with the 
best shot in Italy; he had seen him. rid- 
ing to hounds a few days before that 
fatal run of the Shadowbrook Hunt, 
where he had taken his last fenee. Onee, 
too, he had seen him at the Sagamore 


Angling Club up State. 
“When are 


cle niv. 


vou going?” he said, sud- 


To-morrow.” 
“Tam not to know where ?” 
“Why should you?” and then, a little 
quickly: “ No, no. It is a pilgrimage.” 
“When you return he 
shook he r head. 
‘No, 
I may be.” 
In the April twilight the electric lamps 
the avenue snapped alight. The 
with the metallie chatter of 


began, but 


che 


no. I do not know where 


aiong 
air rang 
sparrows. 

They mounted the steps of her house; 
turned and the 
with a easual glance. 


she swept dim avenue 


out of 
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*So vou too * she ask 


are going aways 
ed, pleasantly. 

* Yes—to-night.” 

She gave him her hand. 


pressure of 


She felt the 
his hand on her gloved tin 
after he had although 
hands had seares ly touched at all. 


vers 


their 


gone, 


And so she went into the dimly light 


ed house, through the drawing - room, 
which was quite dark, into the musie 
room beyond; and there she sat down 
upon a chair by the piano—a little gilded 
chair that revolved shi pushed her 
self idly, now to the right, now to the 

left. 
Yes, after all, she would eo; 
she would make that pilgrimags 


to the spot on earth her husband loved 
best of all the the 
Sagamore, where his beloved club lodge 
whither, for a month 
repaired with some old friends 
to renew a bachelor’s love for angling. 
She had 


these trips; 


sweet waters of 


stood, and every 
vear, he 
never accompanied him 
she instinctively divined a 
ramble among old 
haunts with old friends, freed for a briet 
space from the happy burdens of domes 


man’s desire for a 


ticity. 
The lodge on the Sagamore was now 
her shrine; there she would rest) and 


think of him, follow his footsteps to his 
best-loved haunts, wander along the riv 
he had 
the streams where he had dreamed. 

She had husband out of 
awe, sheer awe for his wonderful person 
ality. And he was wonderful; faultless 
in everything—though faultless 
as to be in bad taste, she often told her- 


ers where wandered, dream by 


married her 


not so 


self. Tlis entourage also was faultless; 
and the general faultlessness of every- 
thing had made her married life very 


perfect. 


As she sat thinking in the darkened 
musie -room, something stirred the 
hallway outside. She raised her eyes; 


the white bull-terrier stood in the lighted 
doorway, looking in at her. 

A perfectly incomprehensible and _re- 
sistless rush’ of 'oneliness swept her to 
her feet; in a moment she was down on 


the floor again, on her silken knees, her 
arms around the dog, her head pressed 
tightly to his head. 

“Oh,” she said, choking, “I must go 
must—I 


to-morrow—I must... . And 
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here are the violets, cw L Will tie 
them to your. collar. Hold still! 
Ile loves you; but you shall 
not have them do you hear? No, 

208 shall wear them, 
like their edor; and, anvway, 

[ am going away.” 
lV 

The next day she began her pilgrim- 


lis 


and a maid from the 


Highness went with 
British Isles. 
She had telegraphed to the Sagamore 


age, and her, 


Club for rooms, to make sure, but that 
Was unnecessary, because there were at 
the moment only three members of the 


club at the lodge. 
Now although she 

lv be 

more 


herself could searce- 
considered a member of the Saga- 
Angling Club, she still controlled 
her husband’s shares in the cone rn, and 
she was duly and impressively weleomed 
by the Two of the three 
there up to pay 
their respects when she alighted from the 
muddy bueckboard the 
to meet her; they her husband’s 
old) friends Colonel Tlyssop and Major 
Brent, white-haired, purple-faced, well- 
eroomed gentlemen in the early fifties. 
The third out in the 
fishing somewhere downstream. 
‘New 
low, but 
Bad 


wagging 


steward. mem- 


domiciled came 
sent to railway 
were 


member was rain 


a good fel- 
eh, Brent ?” 
repeated Major 
head. “ Uses 
We splice 


here, madam 
a bad rod 
rod,” 
his fat 
to a six-ounce rod. 
onel 

“ Certainly,” said the Colonel. 

She stood by the open fire in the centre 
of the hallway, holding her shapely hands 
out toward the blaze, while her maid re- 
lieved her of the wet rain-coat. 

* Splice what, Colonel Hyssop, if you 
please 7” 


man 


Brent, 
ferrules 
eh, Col- 


she inquired, smiling. 

ae Splice our rods, madame, 
joints ferrules for old 
Major Brent me, ma’am. 
throw a fly?” 


no ereaky 
hands like 


Do vou 


and 
and 


“Oh no,” she said, with a faint smile. 
*I—I do nothing.” 

Except to 
woman in 


handsomest 
the 
Major, with a futile attempt to bend at 
the waist 


the 
the five boroughs!” said 


remain 


utterly unsuccessful, yet im- 
pressive. 


She dropped him a curtsy, then took 


obs 


that the 
sipped it, 


glass of sherry 


the 
brought 


steward 


and meditative eyes 


on the blazing logs. Presently she held 
out the empty wine-glass; the steward 
took it on his heavy silver salver; she 
raised her eves. A half-length portrait 


from 
the mantel, lighted an infe rnal red in the 
tire glow. 

A eateh in throat, a momentary 
twitch of the lips, then she gazed calmly 
up into the familiar face. 

Under the frame of the pieture was 
written his full hyphenated name; fol- 
lowing that she read: 


of her husband stared at her over 


her 


PRESIDENT AND FouNbER 
SAGAMORI 


Isso 


Tit ANGLING CLUB 


Major Brent and Colonel Ilyssop ob 
served her in decorously suppressed sym 
pathy. 

dia 
she said, after a moment; “ he never told 
me that.” 


not know he was president,” 


“Those who knew him best understood 
his Major Brent. 
“T knew him, madam; I honored him; I 
honor his memory.” 

“Tle was not only president and found 
er.” observed Colonel he 
owned three-quarters of the stock.” 

“Are the shares valuable?” she asked. 
“T have them; I should be glad to give 
them to the club, Colonel Iyssop 


memory.” 


“ 


rare modesty said 


Hyssop, 


in his 


Good gad! madam,” said the Colonel, 


“the shares are worth five thousand 
apiece !” 
“T am the happier to give them—if 


the club will accept,” she said, flushing, 
embarrassed, fearful of posing as a Lady 
Bountiful She added, 
hastily, “ You must direct me in the mat 
ter, Colonel Hyssop; we can talk of it 
later.” 


before anybody. 


Again she looked up into her husband’s 
face over the mantel. 

Her bull-terrier came trotting into the 
hall, his polished nails and padded feet 


heating a patter across the hardwood 
floor. 

“T shall dine in my own rooms this 
evening,” she said, smiling vaguely at 


the 


approaching dog. 
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‘We hope d to weleome you at the club 
table.” cried the Major. 

“There are only the Major and my- 
<elf.” added the Colonel, with courteous 

itreaty. 

‘And the other—the new man,” cor- 
rected the Major, with a wry face. 

“Oh ves—the bad rod. What's his 


g Langham,” said the Major. 


luct her mistress to her rooms 4 the two 


he Knelish maid came down to con- 


tlemen bowed as their build per- 
mitted: the bull-terrier trotted behind 
his mistress up the polished stairs. 
Pr sently a door closed above. 

“Devilish tine woman,” said Major 
Brent. 

Colonel If[vyssop went to a mirror and 
examined himself with close attention. 
“Good gad!” he said, irritably, “ how 
thin my hair is!” 

“Thin!” said Major Brent, with an 
unpleasant laugh; “thin as the hair on 
a Mexican poodle.” 

“You infernal ass!” hissed the Col- 

nel, and waddled otf to dress for dinner. 
\t the door he paused. “ Better have 
no hair than a complexion like a violet!” 

that 7” cried the Major. 

The Colonel slammed the door. 

Upstairs the bull-terrier lay on a rug 
watching his mistress with tireless eves. 
The maid brought tea, bread and butter, 
and trout fried erisp, for her mistress 
lesired nothing else. 

Left alone, she leaned back, sipping 

tea, listening to the million tiny 
ices of the night. The stillness of the 
country made her nervous after the eclat 
ter of town. Nervous? Was it the tran- 
quil stillness of the night outside that 
stirred that growing apprehension in her 
breast till, of a sudden, her heart  be- 
gan a deadened throbbing ? 

Langham here? What was he doing 
here? TIe must have arrived this morn- 
ing. So that was where he was going 
when he said he was going away! 

After all, in what did it coneern her? 
She had not run away from town to avoid 
him, .... indeed not; .... her pil- 
grimage was her own affair. And Lang- 
ham would very quickly divine her pious 
impulse in coming here. ... And_ he 
would doubtless respect her for it. 
Perhaps have the subtle tact to pack up 


his traps and leave... . But probably 
not... . She knew a little about Lang 
ham,....an obstinate and typieal man, 
: . doubtless seltish to the core, 
cheerfully, naively seltish. 

She raised her troubled eves. Over 
the door was printed in gilt letters: 


THe Presipenr’s Surre. 


Tears tilled her eves; truly they were 
kindly and thoughtful, these old friends 
of her husband. 

And all night long she slept in the room 
of her late husband, the president of the 
Sagamore Angling Club, and dreamed 


till davbreak of . Langham. 


Langham, clad in tweeds from head to 
foot, sat on the edge of his bed. 

He had been sitting there since day 
break, and the expression on his orna 
mental face had varied between the blank 
and the idiotic. That the only wolnan 
in the world had miraculously appear 
ed at Sagamore Lodge he had heard from 
Colonel Hyssop and Major Brent at din 
ner the evening before. 

That she already knew of his presence 
there he could not doubt. That she did 
not desire his presence he Was fearsome 
lv persuaded. 

Clearly he must go—not at onee, of 
course, to leave behind him a possibility 
for gossip at his abrupt departure. From 
the tongues of infants and well-fed elub- 
men, good Lord deliver us! 

He must go. Meanwhile he could 
easily avoid her. 

And as he sat there, savoring all the 
pent-up bitterness poured out for him by 
destiny, there came a patter of padded 
feet in the hallway, the serape of nails, 
a sniff at the door-sill, a whine, a frantic 
seratching. He leaned forward and open- 
ed the door. Highness landed on 
the bed with one hysterical velp and fell 
upon Langham, paw and muzzle. 

When their affection had been tem- 
porarily satiated, the dog lay down on 
the bed, eves riveted on his late master, 
and the man went over to his desk. drew 
a sheet of elub paper toward him, found 
a pen, and wrote: 

“Of course it is an unhappy ecoinci- 
dence, and I will go when I ean do so 
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Mean 
tishing the 
late 


decently to-morrow morning. 
shall be 


Branch, and 


away all day 
shall 


club table. 


Wille 
Wi 


to cline ut the 


return too 


‘TL wish you a happy sojourn here 
read and seratcehed out. 
Ilis Highness.” 
his he also serateched out. 


After a while he his 


aled it, and stepped into the 


This he 
‘Tam glad you kept 


signed hame to 


thre 


At the 


door of 


farther end of passage the 


her room was ajar; a sunlit sear 
let curtain hung inside. 
‘Come here!” said Langham to the 


lighness 


it to 


with a single leap. 


... her,” said the man, 


Then he turned sharp 
| 


under his ath. 
IV, Jie lee d up rod and cres a and deseen 
ed the stair 


Meanwhile Highness entered his 


mistress’s chamber, with a polite seratch 


as a “by your leave!” and trotted up to 


her, holding out the note in his pink 
mouth. 
She looked at the dew in astonishment. 


Then the handwriting on the envelope 
caught her eve. 

As she did offer 
Ilis Tlighness presently 
and crowded up against her knees, 
he laid the letter in her lap. 


expression became inserutable as 


not to touch the mis 
down 


Then 


sive, 


sat 


she picked up the letter; while she was 
reading it there was color in her cheeks; 
after she had read it there was less. 

“T see no necessity,” she said to His 
“T see no for 
think I ought to tell him so. 
Ile over-estimates the importance of 


Highne ss necessity his 


going. I 


a matter whieh does not concern him. 


He is sublimely self-conscious, .... a 


typical man. And if he presumes to 
believe that the hazard of our eneoun- 
ter is of the slightest moment .... to 
me. 


do that!” 


said, almost sharply, but there was a dry 


wish vou wouldn't she 
eatch in her throat when she spoke, and 
she laid one fair hand the head of 
His Highness. 

A few down 
stairs to the great hall, where she found 


Colonel H[yssop and Major Brent just 


on 


moments later she went 


finishing their morning cocktails. 
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When they 


hat ste 


eould at last comprehend 
never began her breakfast with 
cocktail, thes 


to the 


conducted her solemnly 


seated her with 
empressement, and the cottee 


breakfast-room, 


was served 


It Was a delicious old fashioned coun 
try breakfast—crisp trout, bacon, eggs, 


and mounds of fragrant tlapjacks. 
off to West 
Branch; left duty’s compliments and all 


Langham’s gone the 
that sort of thing for vou,” observed thi 
Colonel, testing his cotter 

His Highness, ba 


con, got up on a ehair where he could sit 


with an air. 


who had sniffed the 


and view the table. Moisture gathered 
on his jet-black nose; he licked his jowl, 
“You poor darling!” cried his mis 


tress, rising impulsively, with her plate 
in her hand. She set the plate on the 
floor. It was cleaned with a snap, then 


care fully polished. 
“You fond of 
said the Major, much interested, 
“He’s a added the Colonel. 
“Gad! | took him for Langham’s cham 
pion at first.” 


are vour dog, madam,” 


fine one 


She bent her head over the dog’s plate. 

Later she walked to the 
ed by Ilis Highness. 

A lovely little path invited them on 
a path made springy by trodden leaves; 
the strolled 
forth among clumps of hazel and silver 
Ind 


On across log bridges span 


porch, follow 


dog and his mistress 


and 


bireches, past ranks of alders and 


ian-willows, 
ning tiny threads of streams which 
poured into the stony river. 


The the 


freshened like wind in her ears. 


birds 


Spring 


unceasing chorus of 
echoes sounded from blue distances; the 
of the forest 
session murmured of summers 


trees in 
past 


solemn congress 
and 
summers to come. 

How eould her soul sink in the pres- 
ence of the voung world’s uplifting ? 

Her dog came back and looked up into 
With a halt 
laughter, she raced with him along the 
path, seattering the wild birds into flight 
from bush and thicket. 

Breathless, rosy, she halted at the riv- 
er’s shallow edge. 

Flung full length the 
dipped her white fingers in the river, and 
dropped wind-flowers on the ripples to 
watch them dance away. 

She listened to the world around her; 


her eyes. ery, which was 


on she 


grass, 


; 
hallway. 
dow. 
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it had much to say to her if she would 


only believe it. But she forced her mind 
hack to her husband and lay brooding. 
An old man in leggings and corduroys 


came stumping along the path; His High 


ess heard him coming and turned his 
een head. Phen he went and stood in 
out of his mistress, calm, inquisitive, 
angerous, 
“ Mornin’, miss,” said the keeper; “1 
euess vou must be one of our folks.” 
‘Tam stavine at the club-house,” she 
said, smiling, and = sitting up the 


guards,” he 
mornin’, miss, leetle 
for the fish—though I ain’t deny 
in? that a small tly ‘d 
If I was sot on ke tchin’ a mess 0’ 


“Tm old Peter, one 0’ the 
said. Fine but a 


dark raise “em; 
I guess a * hare’s-ear” would do the 
st passed Mr. Lang 
forks, and I seed. he 
hare’s-ear; an’ he riz 


ves in. 


the 


business; 
ham down to 


Was a ehuekin’ a 
Tom, too; yes’m” 


* Tlow 


here she 


long have you been a keeper 

asked. 

‘m? Waal, I was the fust 
had; 
They water 


An’ the 


job. The pre sident he sez to me, * Peter,’ 


* lone, 
ves'm. live down 
bought 


thes 


est guard they 


a pir ce. 


mv 


ves’'m. give me 


he sez, jest like that—* Peter, you was 
raised here; you know all brooks 
an’ rivers like a mink: you stay right 


here an’ watch ’em, an’ I'll do the squar’ 


bv ve.” he sez, jest like that. An’ he 


done it; yes'm.” 


“So vou knew the president, then ¢” she 
asked, in a low voice, 
him ¢ 


The old man 


him ? Yes’m.” 
laughed a hollow, tooth- 
squinted out aeross the 


“ Knew 


less laugh, anc 
dazzling river. 
vear, IT did. A 
that. Why. I've 
seen him a-settin’ jest where you're set- 
this hundred 


times a-settin’ there.” 


“Knew him twenty 


good man, and fair at 


tin’ minute—seen him a 
“ Fishing?” she said, in an awed voice. 


he 


that silver pocket pis- 


“ Sometimes. Sometimes was 
a-drinkin’ out 
He got drunk a lot up here; 


There 


tol his’n. 
but he didn’t drink alone; no’m. 
wasn’t a stingy hair in his head; he- 
“ Do 
said, incredulously, almost angrily. 
“ Him? 


you mean the president?” she 


Yes’m. aw Colonel 


Him 


apr 
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Hyssop an’ Major Brent; they had good 
times in them days.” 
“You 
marriage,” 
Tlim ¢ 


president bef 


his 


knew the 


she observe d, coldly. 


wasn't never married, 
miss!” said the old man, scornfully. 
“Are you sure?” she asked, with a 
troubled smile. 
*“Sure/ Yes’m. Why, the last time 


he was up here, three vear come July 
Fourth, I seen him a kissin’ an’ a-hug 
gim’ of old man Dawson's darter 

She was on her feet in a flash. The 
old man stood there smiling his senile 
smile and squinting out across the wa 
ter, absorbed in his garrulous reminis 
cence. 

“Ves'’m: all the folks down to the vil 
lage was fond o’ the president, he was 


that jolly and free, an’ no stuck-up cits 


airs: noms; jest free and « asv,an’a spark 


in’ the gals with the best o° them 
The old 


arms under the 


* Folks 


ah laughed and crossed his 


barrel of his shot-gun. 
married ol 


lived. 
I 


might 


said he 


man Dawson's darter if 
dun’no’. | guess it was all fun. But 
hear the gal teok on awful when they 


told her he was dead; yves’m.” 


VI 


Toward evening Langham waded across 


the river, drew in his dripping line, put 


up his rod, and counted and weighed his 


fish. Then, Hghting a pipe, he reslung 
the heavy creel across his back, and start 
ed up the darkening path. From his 
dripping tweeds the water oozed & his 


shoes wheezed and slopped at every step; 
he was tired, soaked, suecessful—but hap- 
py? Possibly. 

It was dark when the lighted windows 


hill; he 


struck out over the meadow, head bent, 


of the lodge twinkled aeross the 


smoking furiously. 

On the steps of the elub-house Colonel! 
I] vssop and Major Brent 
with the affected heartiness of men who 


greeted him 


methods: the stew 
the fish were un 
creeled, reweighed, measured, and enter 
ed on the club book. 

“Finest ereel this year, sir,” 


disliked his angling 


ard brought out a pan; 


said the 
steward, admiringly. 

The Major grew purple; the Colonel 
carefully remeasured the largest fish. 
steward!” he 


“Twenty-one inches, 


= 
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said. “ Wasn’t my big fish of last Thurs- 
day twenty-two ¢” 
* Nineteen, 
promptly. 
“Then it 
the Colonel. 


shrunk in the 


sir,” said the steward, 


like 


vad! it 


shrunk the devil!” said 
“ By 


cre e] 


must have 
Langham was in no mood to savor 
11s triumph. Ile the 
leaving little puddles of water 


But 
climbed stairs 
wearily, 
on each step, slopped down the hallway, 
entered his room, and sank into a chair, 
sad even to think. 

Presently he lighted lamp. He 
dressed with usual attention to de- 


too Weary, too 
his 
his 
tail, and touched the electric button above 
his bed. 

“Tm going 


said to the 


to-morrow morning,” he 


servant who came; “ return 
and pack traps.” 

sat Ile had no in- 
clination for dinner. his 
his clinched hands he 
thinking. <A sound fell on his ear, 
the end of the 


hall, the padded pattering of a dog’s feet, 


in an he 

Langham down. 
chin 
propped on sat 
there 
the closing of a door at 


a scratching, a whine, 


Ile opened his door: the bull-terrier 
trotted in and stood before him in si- 
lence. His Highness held in his mouth 
a letter. 

Langham took the note with hands 


Ie 


the « nvelope; he 


steady 
eould 


that shook. could searcely 


them to open 
searcely see to read the line: 
“Why are 
Ile rose, 
a blind man, 
* Beeause I love 
Ilis Highness bore the missive away. 
For 
lit room. 
for him, but he sent the man away, say- 
that he his mind. 
Then he resumed his waiting, his head 
buried in hands. At last, when he 
could endure the silence no longer, he rose 
and walked the floor, backward, forward, 


you going away 
made his way to his desk like 
and wrote, 


you.’ 


an hour he sat there in the lamp- 
The servant came to pack up 
change 


ing might 


his 
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pausing breathless to listen for the pat- 
ter of the dog’s feet in the hall. But 1m 
sound came; he stole to the door and lis 
tened, then stepped into the hall. The 
light still burned in her room, stream 
ing out through the transom. 


She would never send another message 
to him by His Highness; 
that now. 


he understood 
Ilow he cursed himself for his 
delusion! how he 


himself for reading anything but friend 


momentary scorned 
lv kindness in her message! how he burn 
ed with self-contempt for his raw, brutal 
reply, erude as the blurted offer of 
yokel! 

That settled the matter. If he had any 
deceney left, he must offend 
How could he have hoped ¢ 
IIere, too! 
here in this place so sanctified to her 
whither had 


never her 
eyes again. 
Hlow could he have done it? 
by associations—here, she 
come upon her pious pilgrimage 
where at least he might have left her to 
her dead! 

Suddenly, as he stood there, her door 
She there. 


they faced each other. 


opened. him standing 
For a full minute 


Presently Ilis 


saw 


Ilighness emerged from 


behind his mistress and trotted out into 
the hall. 
Behind His Highness Calne his mis- 


tress, slowly, more slowly. The dog ear 
fully held a letter between his teeth, and 
when Langham saw it he sprang forward 
eagerly. 
“No, no!” 


she said. “I did not mean 


I cannot—I eannot Give me_ back 
the letter!” 
IIe had the letter in his hand: her 


fell over it; the color surged into 
The letter dropped 
the thrill 
their interlocked fingers made her faint, 
and she swayed forward toward him, so 
close that their lips touched, then clung, 
crushed in their first kiss. F 

Meanwhile His Highness picked up the 
letter and stood politely waiting. 


hand 


her face and neck. 


from her yielding hand; from 
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A Hundred Years’ War of To-day 


BY RALPH D. 


NE day last year I happened to 
be in Southampton, watching a 
transport laden with British 
soldiers leaving for South Af- 
rica. As she cleared the har- 
the transport passed a Duteh Bata- 


vian steamer, on board of which were a 
number of Hollander soldiers, who, with 
the warrior’s universal camaraderie, 
heered the khaki-clad Englishmen until 
they were suddenly ordered below by an 


excited young officer, whose Boer svm- 


pathies were apparently much shocked by 
he unusual spectacle of Dutch soldiers 
cheering Englishmen. 

These fifty or sixty Dutch soldiers were 
on their way to fight in the Far East, 
vhere Holland has waged war incessantly 
for many generations. This particular 
draft of soldiers was booked for the war 
in Achin. They were part of a constant 
chain of reliefs going to this insatiabl 
minotaur, whose greed of men and trea 
sures demands a similar draft by every 
weekly steamer from Holland. It is a 
fact, little known, especially in Holland, 
that every week sees the departure of 
half a hundred reeruits for Achin—or 
Atjeh, as the Hollanders call it; and se 
dreadful is the reputation of this far- 
away land of earnage and strife that the 
Hollander peasant has long since adopted 
the saving, “An Achin soldier never 
eomes back.” I was further surprised to 
learn that among Holland’s many colonial 
wars, which she has been carrying on for 
generations in the East, there is one 
whieh has been waged without intermis 
sion for over twenty-eight years, and 
whose tales of bloodshed and mismanage- 
ment, careless administration and eallous 
indifference to results on the part of 
those responsible, cause all her other little 
wars to fade into the background. It 
seemed an odd sort of paradox that the 
country allied by blood and sympathy 
with the people warring against Great 
Britain in South Africa should be ecar- 


BLUMENFELD 
rving on a similar war of conquest itself 
Yet here is a comparatively uncivilized 
and badly equipped people fighting per 
sistently and often successfully against 
a European power. 

The Achinese, whom the Duteh have 
been vainly endeavoring to subdue for so 
many years, inhabit the northern and 
most accessible part of Sumatra, the large 
island lving to the west of the East-Ind- 
an Archipelago, due south of Burma, 
the Philippine Islands being situated to 
the east, with the island of Borneo be- 
tween. Sumatra has a long and interest- 
ing story. Its civilization and culture, 
dating from the seventh century, are of 
Hindoo origin, and it was probably the 
first island to receive the Hindoo immi 
eration that has plaved so large a part 
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this region. Sanscrit 
words frequently occur in the language 
of the Achinese, which that 


Hindoo Moham 


made its appearance in 


in the history of 
indicates 
le seent. 
first 
eentury, 


they are of 
medanism 
the 
universal 


thirteenth and is now the 


religion, the Achinese dynasty 
descended from 


Moslem 


area of the 


claiming to be 
the 


present 


The 


country approximates 


original missionaries. 


20,000 square miles, about two-thirds that 
of the State of Maine, and its population 
552,000, Rice and pepper are 


its chief productions, and its exports in- 


is nearly 


clude sulphur, iron, gutta-percha, bam- 


boos, and camphor. Two hundred vears 


avo Achin was famous for its gold, and 
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no Eastern state, with the exception of 


Japan, was more abundantly supplied 


with the precious metal. It signifi 
eant that the high voleanic hill to. the 


east of Achin, rising to a height of 6000 
ealled the Gold Mountain, 
that by reason of its wealth in gold Achir 
ever the goal of 


urers and swashbueklers. 


feet, is 


and 


was Kuropean advent 

As regards the country itself, imagine 
a rugged sea-shore, with a tropieal interior 
of dee p gorges, channelled between riven 
rocks, where the luxuriance of East-Ind 
jan vegetation runs riot in this labyrinth 
ian country of under 


morasses and 


growth; a climate sickly to pestilence, 
sueceeded 
Tid 
sort of country, covered with al 
forts, 


divided by the Achinese tor the purposes 


where arid seorching days are 


by tropieal rain-storms; a “Tom 


dler’s ” 


most impregnable “bentings ” or 


of warfare into small states, in) which 
the Sultan Tala, a little-known poten 
tate, and the high-priest are supreme, 


and where the sacred breath of a priest 
upon an ailing infant is infallible medi 
cine; a country beset with pitfalls, am 
river-beds 11 
the 


disadvantag 


bushes, and treacherous 


short, a country in which invader 


stands at an immense 
against the defender, who possesses know 
ledge of its narrow and devious paths. 
The Achinese have always been a war 
Kthnologieal 
lv they differ in many respects from the 


like and independent race, 


treacherous Malay, whom they hate quit 
as cordially as the Duteh. Their spoken 
language is hybrid, but their indifferent 
literature is pure Malay. As far back as 
the seventeenth eentury these proud de 
the Moslem 


eourt at 


missionaries 
which, 
for splendor and 
wealth, was 


seendants of 
maintained a 


hoi 
the 
rorgeous East. 
The Sultan 
maintained a 


equalled in 


state the magnif 
icence of which 
may be imagined 
by the fact that 
he kept over 900 
elephants 
ly for state cere- 


mere- 
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IIe avoided con 
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et with the foreigner as much as pos- 
sible, 
the West was sent back with empty words, 
but 


tions of good-will. 


and one embassy after another from 


and profuse meaningless protesta- 
Englishmen, French- 
turn tried vainly 
to establish relations with the rich Ach- 
inese, but their patriotism, always so ad- 
in the European, but 
the Asiatic, would have none of 
the foreigner. 

The hatred of 
which led the Achinese to 
lish merchants permission to 
their country, also led them to tight one 
European nation after another for nearly 
and better 
evidence of their tenacity and national 
spirit the fact that their 
is still practically independent and their 


men, and Dutehmen in 


mirable so danger- 


ous in 
foreign domination, 
refuse Eng- 
settle in 


years, there ean be no 


than country 


fighting-men unconquered. 
The 


ponents. 


Portuguese their first op- 

Hostilities began with the Por- 
Malacea, and did 
not finish till that settlement was lost to 
the Dom in 1641. During this time the 
Achinese, content with defending 
their own country, made ten separate at- 


were 


tuguese settlement i1 


not 


SLAVE 


DHOW 


tempts to capture Malacea. So great was 
thie se 


ditions it fitted out an armada consisting 


Achin’s power that in one of expe- 


of more than 500 ships, of which 100 were 
Europe. 
The ships earried 60,000 men to Malacea, 
with the Sultan in command; but defeat 
followed defeat; and finally, in the eigh- 
teenth Achin ruled 
by an Arab dynasty. the country began 


larger than any then used in 


century, when was 


gradually to lose its native civilization. 
Its 
commerce cd clined, and at last practically 


government became an anarchy, its 


disappeared, so that the country lost its 


place of supremacy among the Malay 
states, 

At this time the Dutch John Company 
began the absorption of Java, which, 


however, was not completed until a little 
less than a century Its operations 
were extended to but 


the did 


pare ntlv deem it wise to atte mpt the sub 


ago. 
Sumatra, for ob 


vious reasons company net ap 


jugation of the “ Fighting North,” where 
the Achinese with their wooden weapons 


and poisoned arrows were still virile 
enough to resist the invader. Having 
become the mere appanage of the Na- 
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Holland, in 1811, lost 
her Indian colonies, which passed for the 
In 1819, 


Su- 


poleonic mpire, 


time being into English hands. 
and after and 
matra had been returned to the Holland- 
ers, 


again in Java 


was agreed between 


England and Holland that the latter pow- 


sy cifically 


er should make no attempt to conquer 
Achin, and that no foreigners, except 


should be allowed to take 


up their fixed residence in that country. 


Englishmen, 


These clauses were actuated by the desire 
of the Caleutta government for exclusive 
control of a valuable commerce. 


As time went on the Dutch found it 
more and more difficult to respect this 
treaty. There was practically no respon- 


sible government in Achin. The Sultan 
a mere tigure-head, and the people, 
pirates and buccaneers by instinet and 


inclination, eared little for boundaries or 


was 
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treaties. As long as they fought merely 
among themselves, the Duteh Indian gov 
ernment was passive; but when the Achin 
fili 


country, cap 


chieftains with their large bands of 
the 
tured the Dutch natives and sold them for 
attacked and Ku 
ropean merechantmen off their coasts, they 


busters swarmed over 


slaves, and plundered 


were obliged to intertere; and so. th 
Dutch government, in spite of its in 


clinations, found itself constantly in arms 
against the Achinese, thus acting against 
England. 
signed at 
the 


reserva 


the spirit of its treaty with 
A convention was accordingly 
The IST1, in 
countries agreed to abandon the 
th 
government at 


Ilague in which two 


tions contained in former treaties, 
and the 
proceeded to prepare an expedition to in 
vade Achin. The Dutch force, under the 
command of Major-General J. TH. Kohler, 
consisting of 168 officers and 5000 

with 16 attacked the important 
town of Achin on the Sth of April, 1875, 
and was beaten back with great loss, Gen 


Batavy ian 


ONCE 


men 


guns, 


eral Kohler himself being among the 
slain. The Duteh soldic rs displayve eon 


spicuous courage in the attack, but they 
could make absolutely no headway against 
the equally brave and fanatie Achinese, 
utterly death. 
Another expedition, under General Van 
Swieten, attacked the town in the follow 


who were regardless of 


ing June, and after many sanguinary 
fights, in which the Dutch lost heavily, 


captured the Great Mosque and the Cita 
del, and by the end of the month reduced 
The Achinese submitted 
to the occupation of their capital, but se 


the whole town. 


eretly prepared for a further resistance. 

Operations were now earried on in the 
by General Pel, 
and later by General Karel van der Ile 


interior of the country 


den, who, by his Draconian military mea 
the 
authorities in 


was so successful in reducing 
that the 


Holland decided the country was ripe for 


sures, 
interior tribes 
pacification, and that the military rul 
might be superseded by a_ civil 
General Van der Ileyden was ; 


govern- 


ment. e- 


cordingly reealled, and was received at 
home with much acclamation. [lis sue- 
cessor, the first eivil Governor, was ap- 
pointed in the person of Ileer Van der 
IToeven. This might 
been anticipated, was a hopeless failure, 
for the Achinese, mistaking the abandon- 


change, as have 
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ACHIN AND 


ment of the stern military rule as a sig? 


of weakness, resumed their dreaded gue- 


rilla wartare. They ambushed and killed 
the Dutch in the interior, and the reign 
of terror again ensued. Then the Dutch 
seriously took in hand what thes are 


pleased to eall a war of conquest, which 


going on, and which may con- 


tinue for generations to come. 


There was a ery for revenge at home, 
which even the most callous government 
found it advisable to heed, and prepara- 
subdue the 


on a large scale. 


tions to warlike tribesmen 
General at- 
ter general was sent out, and came home 


cle feat d 


were mace 


disgraced; 


back to 


and report after 
The Ilague ot 


guerilla fighting, cutting up of convoys, 


report came 


up of 
ambushes; and 
made littl or 
their stubborn foe. The 
Achinese Duteh usurpa- 
tion, and consequently year after year 


blowing and disastrous 
the Duteh 


headway 


trains, 
still 


ho 


army 
against 
and relentless 
swore to resist 
campaign succeeds campaign with an in- 
creasingly heavy levy of life and treasure 
on little Holland and its colonies in the 
East. It is worthy of remark that the 
Dutch soldiers who have been captured 
speak well of the Achinese. They are 
neither tortured nor ill-treated, and are 
usually sent back under escort to their 
own camp. 

Holland has a compulsory military ser- 
vice on the lines of the French, but its 


conscript soldiers are not enlisted for 
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service. The East Indian 
sessions are protected by an army of mer 
1345 othicers 
39.588 men, among whom are many Ger 
Eneglish- 


foreign 


pos 


eenaries, consisting of and 


mans, Austrians, Belgians, and 


men, together with some loval 


Amboine se. 
voluntarily submissive Achinese are not 


Javanese and Captured 
enlisted against their compatriots. It is 
obvious that at least half this army might 
not for the 
In addition 
Duteh 


Traore 


be safely disbanded were it 
constant struggle in Achin. 
to the troops there is a special 

East - Indian fleet of a dozen or 
vessels permanently patrolling the Achin 
coasts. 

careful 
statistics published 
the Colonial 
shows that 


estimate obtained from 


from time to time 
Office at The 


10.000) to 


Hague 
Dutch 
soldiers and their native allies have lost 
battle or from dis 
It has cost Holland 
up to the present some two hundred mill 
but this 
burden falls entirely the 
the eolony of 

which vields Holland forty million guild 
$15,000,000) a 


by 
from 11,000 
their lives either in 
ease during the war. 


ion euilders (about BSH OOO ) 


heavy on rey- 


enue of wealthy Java, 


ers) (about year more 
than enough to pay the piper in Achin 
and leave a handsome surplus. 

As in all the wars in the East, the 
Dutch have had to contend not only with 
their foes in the open field, but still more 
with the treachery of friendly tribes and 


chieftains. For 1894 the 


instance, in 


; a 
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Rajah of Lambok, who had made great 
professions of friendship, ambushed a 
Dutch killed and 


wounded a heavy proportion of its men, 


large commando and 


with the result that Dutch feeling at 
home was so aroused that money and men 


were brought into the country anew. A 
cl sperate ¢ tfort was made and the Rajah 


captured, the Dutch, however, losing 
their leader, General Van Dam, dur- 
ing the operation. But the same old 


story has been repeated again and again. 
No sooner has one Achin chieftain been 
killed or captured than another rises to 
take his place. One of the greatest of 
Toekoe Oemar, who gained the 
of General Devkerhoff, a sin- 
gularly suecesstul Duteh commander. 
He had been a faithful ally of the Dutch 
for vears, but suddenly changed sides at 
the inconvenient 
came the principal leader of the Achinese. 


these is 
contidence 


most moment, and be- 


‘Toekoe Oemar and his predecessors have 
contributed, by their persistence and _ re- 


fusal to accept defeat under any cir- 
cumstances, to the discomfiture and 
disgrace of many Dutch soldiers and 


Many of these eolonial 


directly 


administrators. 


failures are also ascribed to 


Dutch ignorance of the country and its 


people. 
The Duteh are finding, moreover, as 
the English found in the Soudan and 


northern India, and France in Algeria, 


The Princess 
BY 


I 
OU Mandres by the line to 
Fontainebleau, descending at Bru- 
mile and a 
half, made up of formal acacia-bordered 
streets, a deliciously tangled side-hill, the 
bank of a tiny river, and the elbow of a 


reach 


noy, and walking a 


horseshoe curve. There is a rustie fence 
with a gate, behind which is some affair 
of flowers and After this, 
the path up the hill, the peach and pear 
and the birds. The place is 
full of spring and sweet odors. 


wild shrubs. 


blossoms, 


Mariane, the maid, is a hearty country 
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that their bitterest enemies are the 
Moslem priests, who use all their im 
mense influence to sustain the fight 
ing spirit of the people. Their powe! 
is oddly similar to that of the Duteh 
predikanten among the Boers. Tribes 


professedly submissive are urged by 


these Mohammedan ecclesiastics, usual 
ly clothed in an old Dutch sergeant’s 
uniform—a mark of distinetion—to re 


struggle while thoss 
the field stimulated t 
greater activity and ferocity by promises 
The 
most persistent of these priests was on 
Habid Abboer Raechman, who 
have been a learned pundit as well as an 
tighter. Little Achinese children 
are lulled to sleep by their mothers wit] 


the 
already in 


sume anew, 


are 
of immediate entry into paradise. 
seems 
active 


chants of the piety and daring deeds ot! 
this “ great and good man.” 


At present writing the whole of th 
coast is held by Holland, though most 
of the interior is still unsubdued; but 


the best-informed Hollander cannot give 
a reliable forecast as to the end of the 
war. Conquered and yet unconquerable, 
animated by religious zeal and patriotic 


fervor, the Mohammedan Malays, who 
have fought Holland for a generation 


and other Europeans for centuries, and 
have never yet bowed their necks to a for 
eign yoke, prefer to face extermination 
rather than submit to foreign rule. 
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lass, full-bosomed as Juno, sunburnt 
and browned, with rebellious hair and 
a hearty laugh. She shows you your 


room, and brings you your food, and adds 
to your impression of the place. The inn 
proper contains only the kitchen and the 
in-door dining-rooms. People are said 
I do not 
I have never seen it rain at Man- 


to use the latter when it rains. 
know. 
dres. 

Otherwise vou sit, as I am sitting now, 
under an arbor, or beneath a trellis, or 
terrace, and simply have your 
things brought to you. 


on a 


| 


THE PRINCESS 


They tell me of a river directly below 
us. It is too near. 

There is, 
romises better. 


besides, a white road that 
p Only two points of it 
are visible one at its entrance, the oth- 
er at its exit. The space between is hid- 
den by our fragrant froth of blossoming 
trees. It steals out of mystery in the 
shape of a long narrow grove with point- 
ed roofs sticking from it, indicating 
chateaux. It departs into mystery as 
symbolized by a turn in the hill. 

I came here to write a story, but I do 
not seem to get at it very fast. 


I] 

I have been here just three days, and 
I have not yet left the tifty-foot level of 
the inn and the arbor. Neither have I 
written anything. 

Mariane is greatly astounded at my 
quietude. She pauses occasionally to 
look at me with a solicitous air, and to 
proffer catalogues of more distant at- 
tractions. 

monsieur visited the river?” 

No, monsieur has not. 

“There are boats there with which to 
make the promenade,” suggestively. 

“That makes nothing to me.” 

“Has visited the 
above ?” 

“ No.” 

“There is a great chateau, and a con- 
vent for demoiselles.” 


monsieur plains 


No interest on the part of monsieur. 

“Does not monsieur wish to make the 
promenade somewhere 

“No, Mariane,” said I, firmly, “ mon- 
If he did so, he would 
find out how things really are, 


sieur does not. 
whereas 
now he ean use his imagination.” 

At this Mariane departed in dismay. 
They all imagine that we Americans are 
a little touched, anyway. 


IT] 

The road has at last justified its ex- 
istence. At just 3.30 this afternoon 
a figure appeared from the chateau end, 
wandered idly across the two open spaces, 
and disappeared around the corner of the 
hill. It was dressed in white, with plenty 
of summery and fluffy stuffs about it. 
It carried a parasol very slantwise across 
one shoulder, and held down the tip of 
one rib across its face with the other 
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hand. That was the difficulty. IT eould 
not see the face. But I can swear to a 
Leghorn hat with pink roses, and a deli 
ciously trim waist circled with a pink 
ribbon. 

IV 

The same thing has happened four days 
in succession, and always in the same tan 
talizing fashion. The gown is fresh and 
starched. The color of the ribbon 
changes. That is all. 1 do not believe 
she is pretty. If she were, she would not 
hold her parasol in that idiotic fashion. 

This morning quite early IT put on one 
of Gayley’s painting-hats and_ strolled 
down to the white road. The river, I 
tind, lies just bevond. At this particular 
point it does not seem to me especially 
interesting. Its trees on one side and 
its rows of thick stub willows on the 
other.are not inspiring. IT flipped a coin, 
and decided to go up the road, The 
choice pleased me, It looked cool and 
shady and mysterious, with vague flashes 
of brightness which might indicate open 
spaces, or villas, or both. 

On approaching a eurve in the hill 
which permitted the brook to nestle in 
an elbow of the road, 1 became aware of 
a Leghorn hat, a white gown, a broad 
pink ribbon, and a parasol—closed, by 
the gods!—on a grassy slope of the 
stream. From where I stood the ensem- 
ble was exactly that of one of those ridie- 
ulously improbable woodland scenes of 
the earlier Freneh school—the winding 
brook, the backgreund of tree distances, 
the big elm growing up one side of 
the frame and arching over the top to 
help the composition, the sloping grass- 
plot, and the pensive figure. And _ that 
reminds me, she is not an old woman 
and she is pretty. 

As the road approached the grass-plot, 
I did the same. In the country it is 
customary to salute the chance passer. 
I followed the custom. 

“ Good-day, mademoiselle,” said T. 

“ Good-day,” said she, without looking 
up. 

“This is a very charming spot,” I ven- 
tured. 


“Tt was,” she replied, with ever so 


slight a stress on the last word. 
The remark seemed to me unpardon- 


4 


“FIRST, THERE IS THE PRINCESS” 


i, 


THE PRINCESS 


ably rude. I swung myself deliberately 
over the low rail to the grass-plot, and 
looked about me in a contemplative fash- 

‘IT can well imagine it might have 
heen.” I remarked, with a shade of mean- 
ng in my tone. 

She laughed a trifle mischievously. 

“ You'll do—in spite of the hat,” said 
he. 

I hastily removed Gayley’s disreputable 
and paint-stained gear, which, to tell the 
truth, I had entirely forgotten. She 

f laughed again, and, with a gesture wholly 
charming, began to pull homicidal hat- 
pins from her own. 

“ That is better,” she confessed. “ You 
tempt me to do the same.” 

“But not for the same reason, surely, 
mademoiselle.” 

Again her laughter. It rippled from 
her mouth so unaffectedly, so easily, with 
so slight cause. 

“ Merci, mille fois!” said she. 

A goggle-eyed fish rose directly up- 
ward through the swaying grasses of the 
river-bed and looked at us. That re- 
inde d me. 

“low is the dragon?” I asked, sud- 
denly. 

Her look questioned me. 

“This land of enchantment,” I ex- 
plained, with a wave of the hand, “the 
magie forest, the princess—” 

“And the prince,” said she, with a 
gracious inclination of the head. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle!” I murmured. 

“Or the poet!’ she eried. “ How stu- 
pid of me! Why did I not guess? You 
are the poet who tells the tale!” 

I looked sad. 

“Why, what is it?” she inquired, in 
alarm. 

“The poet,” I delicately suggested, 
“has no standing in the well-organized 
tale. In the end the prince and the prin- 
cess always live—” 

“The poet loves those he creates,” she 
interrupted in some haste; then, with a 
deliberate and dainty hesitation, “ To love 
i princess is in itself a privilege,—even 
for a poet or a prince.” 

The woods were full of faint sun- 
voices, where the warmth swelled or ani- 
mated or made glad. We sat and listen- 
ed to them for some time in silence. 


i “May I tell the tale of this forest,” 
Vou. CIII.—No. 615.—37 
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I asked at length, “ and put you in as the 
princess ¢” 

She turned to me all enthusias: 
“Me, in a story’ Do you really mean 
it?’ Then her face fell. “Ah, you're 
jesting!” she said, with a funny little 
air of disappointment. “ You didn’t 
mean a really truly story, did you?” 


I confessed modestly that I sometimes 
appeared in the public prints, and would 
be delighted to make this a serious effort, 
if it would pleasure her. 

* Do you know,” she confessed, in a 
pretty burst of confidence, “Ive never 
met a real author before. What must I 
do for the story’ Must I pose as for 
a picture? You don’t paint too, do 
you?” 

I disclaimed. I did not mention Gavy- 
ley. Gayley is too busy nowadays to be 
interrupted. 

“Do tell me all about it. Who are to 
be in the story ?” 

“First, there is the princess.” 

“That is I,” she interjected, content- 
edly. 

“ And then, of course, there is the fairy 
godmother.” 

Is she nice?” 
Oh, very nice indeed.” 
And—and—pretty ?” 

“Tmmensely so; all good fairies are. 

But not as pretty as the princess. Then 


“ 


there is the wicked ugly fairy.” 

“T can tell you all about her,” she in- 
terrupted, with an emphatie nod and a 
tightening of the corners of the mouth. 

“ And the poet,” said I, boldly. 

She looked her astonishment. “ But 
the poet is never in the story!” she eried. 

“ Not in most stories,” I agreed, “ but 
he’s going to be in this one. This is to 
be an original story, quite different froth 
all the rest.” 

“Well,” she nodded. “ And then a 

“ The dragon.” 

“To be sure. Do you know, I think 
T ean tell you something about the char- 
acter of that dragon, too,” she asserted, 
vindictively. 


“From experience?” I suggested. 
“ Sad,” said she. “ And who else?” 
“ Nobody else,” said I. 
But the prince.” 
“ There isn’t going to be any prince,” 
said I, firmly. 
“A fairy tale without a prince!” she 


“ 


f 
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‘I never heard of 


‘Neither have I. 


is going to be quite original.” 


But, as I told you, 


A silence fell, in which she seemed to 


be weighing the merits and defects of 


‘I hope it will be a good story,” sh 
said, doubtfully, at last; “but I don’t 
see how it can be with only one man in 


| he a poet.” 


nsider the primeess!” sug- 


with the note of compliment. 
She smiled graciously. “ I can feel the 
coals burning,” said she, touching the 
pile of her red-glinting hair. Suddenly 
she pause “What is that?” she in- 
“Don’t you hear 


quired, anxiously. 


> said I—* the river, the 
e, the birds, a charming voice : 
No, no!” she cried, impatiently. 

And if I had not been interrupted 
I should have said, a creak of wheels that 
would seem to indieate the passing of 


Jean-Mari in from ten to fifteen min 


“ Do you know we have been doing very 
wrong?” she asked, sharply. “I do not 
know vou, and you had no right at all 
to speak to me in the first place. You 
at once, before Jean-Mari 


I was rather dashed at this sudden 
change of tone. 

‘I am sure I beg your pardon for dis- 
turbing you,” said I, stitily. 
e smiled a fleeting, imploring smile. 
‘Ah no, not that,” she begged. “ But you 
must go. No one must see us here to- 
gether. It is most imprudent. And it 
was very wrong in you to speak to me at 
ll. I’ve enjoyed our little talk a great 
But now please 


I settled myself a little more securely. 
“When am I to tell you the plot?” I ask- 
ed, deliberately. 


* Aren’t vou going ?” 


‘Of the story,” I pursued. 
It’s impossible. What sort of a per- 
1 do vou think I am? I eannot meet 


you again: and I have already told you 


that I have done very wrong in talking 


The ereak of wheels sounded muel 
nearer. 


} 


“He is almost here,” I warned; “ a 
besides, other people, on foot, are likely 
to pass at almost any mome nt.” 

I could see that the possibility of this 
had not before occurred to her. She wa 


charmingly panic-stricken. 


I repeated. 
She drew herself up with dignity. “] 


To-morrow afternoon 


ask you, as a gentleman, to leave me. 
The consequences to me would be serious 
if any one should see me with you.” 

“ They'd think I knew you.” 

“They would not. Will you go?” 

“'To-morrow afternoon?” I insisted. 

“You are a brute!” she cried, angrily. 

Jean-Mari had entered the other end 
of the little woods. 

“To-morrow afternoon?” I asked, im 
perturbably. 

Then suddenly she burst into tears. 


“You are taking a mean advantage of 


me, she cried. 


eannot go away m\ 
self, or I would do so; and if you weren't 
a great big blind sfupid, you'd see it.” 

Her tragie forefinger indicated thi 
base of the tree trunk. I followed th 

Underneath a little bush 
lay a limp pair of silk stockings and a 
rakishly tilted pair of the tiniest low 
Without a word I leaped the bar, 
lifted my hat, and turned sadly toward 


home. 


indication. 


shi eS. 


Jean- Mari clattered up behind me. 
“ Bonjour, monsieur!” he cried, cheerily, 
“Tt is a fine day. Can I give you a 
ride ?” 
Thanks, no,” said I. Looking Jean- 
Mari over critically, I did not think him 


attractive. 


“ 


And the birds were too noisy, 
and the sun was too hot. 

A sound flew to me from the wood, a 
faint sound, different from all the rest 
I feared that it had borrowed the wings 
of my desires, and would vanish were I t 
attempt to seize it. So I did not look 
behind me. Another, just like it, fol- 
lowed. It sounded like “ Please!” ] 
looked back. Then I went back rapidly. 

She was leaning over the bar. The 
white fluffy sunshade was raised now. 
She held it slantwise across her shoulder, 
and with one finger she drew the tip of 
rib across her face. 


I saw one little cor- 
ner of the face. It was blushing. 1 
paused before her in expectation. 


7 
such a thing. 
= 
utes.” 
] 
to you at all. 
“ To-morrow ?” T asked, softly. 
“No! no! no! I tell you.” 


THE PRINCESS 


“Tf you should row up stream to-mor- 

w afternoon,” came a hesitating little 
voice from behind the screen, “ you might 
e able to think out the plot of your 

rv. Oh, lL hate mvself !” she eried, 
sudade nly, and fled. 

I knew enough to go home. 

Vi 

This noon I made the mistake of an- 
nounecing in an easy, off-hand manner 
mv intention of rowing on the stream. 
‘By Jove! I believe [ll go too!” cried 
Gavley, visibly impressed. 

‘TIlow about veur work?” I objected, 

ebly. 

“Work? Haven't I been slaving like 

nigger for a week? Work! You're a 
eood one to talk of work. Ill bet vou 
an't show me ten lines that you 
done!” 

This was true. 

“You will tind the boats there below, 
just by the spring,” said Mariane. 

“Tet’s start about three o’clock,” sug- 
gested Gayley, pulling out his pipe. 

“All right,” I agreed, because I could 
not help it. 

At half past two I executed a beautiful 
flank movement, and leaving the dozing 
Gayley over a copy of Le Rire, crept to 
the spring. There I found six boats of 
various shape s and capacities, I selected 

chubby little one of just the size for 

o. From the spring-house I extracted 
a pair of oars, fruit of diligent explora- 
tion. Then I diseovered that each craft 


as moored by a fearful and wonderful 


logging-chain, held securely by a_pad- 


This was bad. I made a desperate at- 

mpt to draw the staple, and accomplish- 
ed only a dismal clanking, that reminded 
ne of a property prisoner in the Théatre 
de Cluny. In an instant the voice of 
Mariane hailed me from above. 

“Attendez! Attendez!” she shrieked; 
“1 deseend! The key lacks to mon- 
ieur!” 

I could hear Gayley’s chair come down 
to four legs with a thump, and Gayley’s 
its return with a sleepy and noisy vawn. 
There was nothing for it. I sullenly 
busied myself with a sponge in the bot- 
tom of the boat. 

“Getting ready, old man?” inquired 
Gayley on the bank. 
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I unlocked the boat and shipped t 


oars. “Come on,” said I, brieth 

For answer Gayley gave the boat 
shove into the middle of the stream. 
“Run along with vou,” said he, with a 
grin. “| wouldn’t be in the same boat 
with such a dub. You need the wh 
eraft to vourself.” 

So in surprised gratitude [ picked up 
my oars and rowed up stream. Gavyley 
is the best fellow in the world, but if he 
had had the slightest inkling of the fact 
that I did not desire his company, he 
would have come anvway. And vel his 
erin was nigmatieal. 

reecant my slurring remarks about 


la petife riv e, as the natives lovingly 


Suddenly I emerged from a very tall 
still forest into a straight narrow water- 
path, like a canal, between high dry banks 
grass and lilaes. There I found her. 
“The knight comes to rescue the maid- 
en,” she cried, when she saw me. 

I looked anxiously about me. “ Show 
me the enemy!” I eried, with great fe- 
rocity. 

“ Tle has fled,” said she, prettily. “ Tis 
name is Ennui.” 

I approached the bank. With many a 
dainty slip and stumble she approached 
my outstretched aid. Her hand was 
warm and firm and alive. So lost was I 
in the delight of this diseove rv that she 
nearly stepped on the gunwale of the boat 
before I cried: 

“The middle! Step in the middle! 


Then, as she sank with a flutter in the 


stern-sheets, “ I’m afraid you are no sail- 
or.” 

“ Alas! no,” she confessed, simply. 

“Which way?” I asked. 

“On, on, straight on! Into the un- 
known! Out where it is free and—and— 
different!” she cried, with a strange mix- 
ture of weariness and vehemence. 

We skimmed into another wood. I 
rested on my oars. She trailed her fin- 
gers in the water and said nothing. Sud- 
denly she looked up. 


“TDo you realize how much T must 
trust you?” she asked. “Do you know 
what this means to a girl? You are an 
American, are you not 
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“Voila, monsieur! the key!” panted 
Mariane, out of breath with benevolent : 
hurry. 
‘ i 
| 
j 


* Toy 
The se 
‘Not b 
aht 
i 
da 
il 
er the 


1 
ping he 
i sie 
} 
til > 
ve W l 
sur 
P 
‘ 


did you know?” I 


her, and ec 


is unaccustomed to their use. 
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asked, with 


her own. 


usness fled from 
ur accent, to be sure!” sh 
became in an instant the 
asive, mocking creature of 
It Was as th ugh she had 
erity in the few moments of 
od 
row shi commanded, 


and sh 


seats cautiously, 


They were much too 


see at once 


uld. catch the water, then 


ier would leave it. 


tne tl 
Such a id tumult must have 
quite astonished the idiotie and goggl 
eved fish ith which the stream seemed 
exclusively ponulated. To sit idle in th 
stern se 1 too abominably lazy on my 

t. 

Better let me try,” I suggested. 

Not reux!” she replied between 

l teeth 


did. 


struggie she 


| seats again. I would have 
s all the afternoon for the 
v I i instant that war 
ni 
said I, abruy 
nothing I need more oppor- 
observation. In fact, my 
extremely limited. For in- 


not even know the princess's 


said 


place, the mise en secéne 4 
thought 
without the princess. 
pretty ! she applauded, elap- 
nds. “Oh, I know—that!” 
ed to the mysterious reflee- 


vy step «ae 
shadows, 
the real fairy-land, I am 
‘eves became pensive. 

I eried. 

es from our boat caught the 
dancing 


nd threw a_ strang 


der surface of the leaves 
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stream. 


stré 


te! 
str 


aie 


The she wanted 


until we 


dit 
the 
cor 


ng 
We 


dows. 


I 


npt to 


om a neighboring 


art. “Will you land me, 
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rhead. A cloud sailed slowly down 


Princess Marjorie saw it. 


Quick!” she commanded, sitting up 
ught. “Row! I want that cloud!” 
I rowed in a vain and splashy at- 
eatch the cloud mirrored on the 
am, while Marjorie clapped her hands 
| laughed like a delighted child. 
We landed 
the wood, and 
little 
sour-looking 
headed in 
wandered back t 
No mere gardene 


he was a 


flowers. 
litheanl 
ih Gimecuity just 


buttereups 


above 
and primroses, 
espied a gardener 
villa our 
The we 
boat - landing. 
ild 


frighten us.  Besi 
and quite lame. 


distance away, 


did not visit the down-stream mea- 
Marjorie did not suggest it, and 


As the 


fill with 


remembered Gavyley’s easel. 


woods he gan to 


1 set, and th 
dows and a certain freshness of thi 
ning, as the bird-songs took on a pen 


clearness lacking at other times of 


fell silent and drifted. 
Suddenly rself with a 


Vv. 
she eame to h 


please, ol 


left bank 2” 
“ Here?” 
yes, anywhere. 


“Cannot I walk home with you?” 


I do not wish it.” 


“ Shall I see you to-morrow ” 


She stood for an instant eying m« 
gravely, one finger on her lips, like th 
figure of Silene “ Yes,” she said, 

lv, after an instant, “1 think so. 
is no harm.” She stepped ashore light], 


ind turned to 


| 


st 


me, la “And the 
story! We have sadly neglected Bt. 


advanced 


] 
am atraid the plot 
uch to-day.” 

“On the contrary, it has de veloped a 


eat deal,” said l. 
Vil 
Gavle said l 


» vou think of 


this evening, “ what 


international mar 

wes ¢ 

Rot?’ 

“ Why ?” 

“ Well,” explained Gayley, in his dis 
4 


rtative manner, “ for a good many rea- 
the principal of which is the utter 


responded Gayley, briefly. 


ns, 


impossibility of a complete understand- 


never take entirely an- 
The points of 


You can 
ther nation’s view-point. 


—— 
I I 
“I want t 
periously, 
picked up th 
heavy 
hit she 
First 
eve 
And aftet sta 
| 
firm paln 
data are 
hame 
“Call her the Princess Marjorie,” Hill 
That see appr priate, and I said ! 
“And the = 
I g 
Unworths 
“ Pretty. 
a 
the 1 ck 
- 
Phe rij 
| uve an | 
light on the uni 
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ntact of two people of different nation- 
ies are necessarily limited. At bot- 
vou are always an Anglo-Saxon and 
is always Gallic, than which 
nes cannot more 
‘Who said anything about French and 
ican 2” I asked, sharply. 
Gavley looked at me quiz: ically a mo- 
“ nt without replying. “No one,” he 
essed at last, and laug 


[| do not understand Gavley. 


ed. 


three o’clock until dark, growing 
re and more angrily disappointed as 


went on. She did not put in an 


The same thing happened day bef 
aay. i re peated the expt rienee tor 
ird time vesterday afternoon. It 

me evident that she did not intend 


ris, but finally gave it up. I might 
- somewhere by accident. 

l'o-day, about four o’clock, full of this 

I turned up the cliff for the first 

and rapidly mounted to the plain. 

lat plain. On the ex- 


e right lies a gray stone town in a 

probably the real Mandres. Di- 

il front, hi 1 eard-board sil 

e stuck up in the distance, is a 
ip of picture-trees inside a_ stoi 


iselies menti ned by Mariane. As 


rest, I eould discover nothing ot 
| 


. That is probably the couvent des 


ls, unbordered and flat, led 


[It twisted and turned in Gallie re spect 
some man’s acre, after which it 


ughtened in purpose, and shot me with 


ompromising directness towards the 
ip of trees inside the high stone 
i] 


I found the wall very high indeed. 
top bristled with broken glass set in 
cement. Around it was bare up- 
ned soil. 

F Gut within I heard fresh, clear laugh- 

r, and the sound of wind in green 
s, like the by-play behind the scenes 


re the curtain rises. 
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y the convent of demoi 
selles,” said I to mvselt. 

As I stood there I heard a clump ot 
sabots and cracked sing 


angle I the wall. 
Evidently the garde champeétre,” 
continued, and sw TUL decamped around 
he other corner. 

l was wearing a thick corduroy vest. 
This I removed. Then I set myself to 
scaling the wall, not a dificult matter, 
for it was an old wall. When I reached 
the top I spread the corduroy vest, fold- 


ed, over the glass, and was thus enabled 


ambled past without looking up. He had 


fidence in his broken glass, and was 


not looking for malefactors with flying- 


winding paths, rustic seats, and the cus- 
deserted. Next me was a summer-houst 


I was about to descend when, through 
the trees, I heard the sudden burst of 
conversation, as though a door had been 
thrown open. A moment later a small 

bject came whizzing toward me out ot 
the greenery. Mechanically I reached 
ut my hand and caught it as though it 
had been a baseball. It was not a base- 
ball: it was a shuttl k. I eould hear 
an instant rush of skirts in the direction 
f its flight. The distance was too great 


» drop, the time too short to climb. Dis- 


covery seemed imminent. I seized the 
corduroy vest and stepped to the roof of 


the summer-house. 
They fluttered below like a flock of 


doves 
“C’était par ici.’ “Non par la, je 
tfassure.” “Si, par la, jen suis cer 
+ 
There is nothing more d us than 
the Parisian ent 1 pretty feminine 


ra little the search ceased. “ Pierre 


will find it outside the wall,” said they. 


In a few moments this end of the gar- 


den was again nearly deserted. There 


seemed to be a more open space nearer 


tter adapted to the m 


demoisell A numibe r 


| 
Che afternoon f wing ny last adven- 
ure | rowed up and down the little river to swing myself to a sitting position. As 
The machines. 
tere I stared about m« The garden was 
th eool and shady, supplied with the usual 
am 
t et me again. 
I debated with myself for some time 
to the desirability of returning to ¥ 
the rest 
vhere. I took one of them at ran- 
vi 
2 = 
the building, be [ii |< 
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to and fro in 
the 
me, and began 
that I could 
formless murmur. 

of them laughed aloud. 

might ha 


continued to walk sl 
trios, Three 
clad summer-house below 
to talk 


tinguish only a 


more entered vine- 
dis- 
Sud- 


low-voice d, a0) 


de nly one 
‘You 


\ might 
known!” eried 


heart within me, 


e Known, vou 


have m\ 
Cautiously I pried away the cap-piece 
This could be 
vithout much noise or ditheulty; 


could 


inmates of 


ot the t 


done 
and 


hatching. 


when it was accomplished I look 


directly down on the three 


the summer-house. The princess sat be- 


tween two other girls, an around 
They their close to- 

The the right of Mar- 
was fair, the other dark; I thought 
of both. Mar- 


jorie was evidently mimicking one 


arm 
each. heads 
gether. one on 
jorie 
she combined the beauties 
some 


to judge by the studied gravity of her 


pose, and the artificial intonation of her 
voice—and the other two were vastly 
amused, 

“Si on a besoin de yous surveiller,” 


she mimicked, “ on vous surveillera, soy- 
ez en certain.” And then suddenly re- 
suming natural voice, 
in English: “ And so 


for escaping fri 


her she went on 


my little schemes 


m the convent every day 


are nipped in the bud, and my poor poet 
is left desolate. The dragon holds me 
only too fast.” 


| softly dropped the shuttlecock down 
the hole. 

They stared at it a 
breathing. 


without 
Then they all looked up si- 
multaneously. I had my eve at the open- 
the thatched roof. I 
winked the eve 


moment 


ing in solemnly 


You may talk to me all you please 


about woman’s timidity. I will not be- 
lieve vou. “Those girls were thorough- 
bred. The fair one, a tall, stately erea- 
ture, with a proud, swanlike carriage of 


» her 
Marjorie gasped onee, and her 
eves opened. The dark one, a keen little 
body snapping black 
jumped to the true conclusion. 
“It’s the poet!” she eried. 
“ At 


sepulchral whisper. 


the neek, put her hand quickly t 


breast. 


with eves, alone 


your replied, in a 


All three began to giggle immoderate- 


relief from 
not know 


overwrought 
what to do next. 


ly, mainly in 
I did 
| 


It became embarrassing. 


nerves, 
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“ These my friends,” said Mar- 
jorie in English. ‘“ They are Americans, 
and will not tell on us.” 

*T salute you!” I whispered. 

“What fun!” eried the little girl. 

I could see that my fair friend did 1 
quite approve. 

The three, 
pered together for a short 
the tall girl inclined head 
slightly in the direction of 
eye, and went out. 
long 
fun!” 


are 


with a half-apology, wh 
Ther 


ever s 


time. 
her 
my tram 

The little one stai 
enough to exclaim “What 
and followed. 


It seemed 


again, 


numb 
I knew then why she had not 
app ared at our rendezvous, but I felt 
that I 
did she. 

“ TTow in the world did vou get there ?” 
she asked, after climbing to the top of t] 
round table in order the 
Her 
the intensest wonder and curiosity. 

“T have decided on a good deal of thi 
plot,” said I. 

“ Bother the plot! How did you knoy 
here? How did you ther 
What did you think when I did not meet 
vou the other afternoon ?” 


necessary to say a 


of things. 


myself needed explanation. S 


closer to ay 


proach my orifice. face express 


I was get 


Iler cheeks were red and her eyes dan- 
cing with mingled fun and trepidation. 
Her red lips were slightly parted; I could 
hear her breath come and go softly bi 
tween them. She held her head back t 
the adorable 
I lost myself in a tremulous dream of 
stooping just one little foot and kissing 
her full on those red lips. Perhaps i 
was lucky she could not see me. 


see me in a fashion most 


Her face was so near, 
near! Her 
and trusting and girlish. 
her red, red lips! The 
like mist before a burning fire. 

“T love you! I love you! I love you!” 
cried, in uncontrollable 
and stopped, panting. 


My head swam. 


so adorably eyes were 


And he 
fled 


clear 
lips! story 


away 
excitement, 


She did not jump down nor ery out. 
Only her eyes grew wider and wider, a 
though she looked at something strange 
and terrifying. Then she dropped her 


face in her hands and sobbed convulsive- 
A mo- 
ment later she was gone, and I was left 
alone to curse myself for a fool. 

Below, the trios of girls wandered slow- 


ly onee or twice as at a shock. 


\ 
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to and fro. I could not escape. So I 


‘vy on my back on the straw thatching, 


d watehed several inane birds chasing 
other ugh the foliage above my 
an interminable interval 


sun sank, and a bell began to toll. 


ew moments all was still I ven- 
d eautiously to the edge of the roof 
peered over. The tall girl was stand- 
ust below, watching intently evi- 


for my reappearance. When sh 
sight of my head, she approached 


I waiting for you,” said she, with- 
preliminary have a message for 
l n \M iryori¢ t was her real 
e!) “She wishes me to tell you 
she 1s very al vy, that all is t i 


*] am sorry I offended her,” I replied, 
equal directness, “ but I could not 
it. Tell her I beg her pardon most 


he turned to leave. 
Tell me her name at least,” I cried, 
where she is going.” 
She looked disdainfully over her shoul- 
“T have no authority to do so,” she 
d. 
Then I begged her to leave me some 
eht clew, and was even preparing to 
ramble down from my perch in order 
give more personal weight to my sup- 
‘ation, when she swiftly returned. 
‘Listen,” said she. “ You are ridicu- 
is. In a moment the Mother Superior 
| be in the garden. Surely you do not 
sh to compromise seriously either Mar- 


e or myself. 


Then she was gone, leaving me the 
ollection of a quizzical smile. The 
ile reminded me strongly of Gayley’s. 


IX 
The next morning I hurried to the 
arly train at Brunoy, and spent the day 
tching the station platform. 
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At last I ventured to ask the head 
agent if any ot the demoiselles had de 
parted during the last twenty-four hours, 
He said there had the evening before 
The tall girl was crafty beyond her 


Shortly after, I returned to Paris, leav 
ing Gayley at Mandres. The more hope- 
less became my search, the more I de- 
sired it to succeed. I frequented the 


theat art ‘ 
theatres, ar 


eries, the boulevards, th 
Bois. Everything that mortal man could 
do, short of calling in the police, I did. 
Finally the heat descended on the city, 
and I knew it was useless. Gayley re 
turned from Mandres, and together we 


went to St.-Jean-du-Doign for the sum- 


mel! 
I did not enjoy the vacation. The mere 
shade of a tree | up in my mind 


the picture of Marjorie as I first met her. 
Running water brought back to me the 


little river. Grassy banks reminded me 


of our wreaths of flowers. Even the 


night and moonlight reealled to me the 
time when I used to sit on the perfumed 
rrace at  Mandres beneath the soft 
spring skies and write of her. 


Of course, after a time, I confided in 


Gavley. It w have been beyond hu- 


man endurance to refrain. He was very 
good about it, and was pleased to listen 


“So you really love her?” he asked 
n I had finished. 

I merely looked at him. 

He shook his head. “I’m sorry for 

Id man. You must have blundered 


i 


vou, 
somewhere. Seems to me I’d have known 


hi r hame somehow.” 

“Indeed!” said I, seornfully. “ And 
in what manner, may I ask?” 

Gayley suggested several schemes, 
which I de stroved with much bitter satis- 
faction. 

“Well,” he said, in conclusion, “ you'll 
just have to hope. The world is small 
when it comes to meeting people. Prove 
your love by persisting. If you can’t find 
this mysterious maiden alone, perhaps 
I'll help you.” 

Towards the middle of Septembe r I 
insisted on returning to Paris, whieh was 
at least a month too early. I wanted 
Gayley to remain, but he positively re- 


fused to do so. 


ve 

| 
| 

nd. and that she does not wish to see 

imbly, and ask her when | can 
ut her, if only for a moment.” 

I did not much relish this intervention 

v a third party, but I could see no help 
rit now. 
et “Tt is useless,” she answered, coldly. 

“Even if she eared to do so, she would ee 
Nn. 1. We, she and I, leave the convent 
1d to-morrow.” 
e 
iv 
e 
It. 
a 
er 
e- 
ft 
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ba 
We rattled and crunched into the Gare 


Montparnasse only an hour late, for this 
was the “rapide.” After passing the 
octroi and piling all our traps on an in- 
adequate cab, we careered down the rue 
de Re nhes. uld see Gavylevy’s eves 
darken with delight over the tamiliar 


sounds and smells. 
fell into ma- 


Arrived at the house, he I 
dame’s arms with effusion, and shook 
monsieur’s nearly from their sockets, 


chin, and 
forget 
an attempted 


non under thi 
But he did 


cabman_ for 


chucked the mig 


praised the eat. not 


to curse the 

ove recharge. 
“And Monsieur Jim?” said madame. 

What is it?” 


replied 


“Tle has the silence. 
femme Gay- 
I could have murdered him. 

We mounted to the 


dame had already cleaned- 


which ma- 
followed by 
During the morning we un- 
lunched 


amongst 


atelier 


our trunks. 
packed the same. At 
at Thirion’s, and 


noon we 
sat stately 
philistines while Marius served us. 

“ The bourgeois are in possession now,” 


he whispered. “It is too early for les 
messieurs.” 


We stood on 


Buei, and discussed our plans for 


the rue di 
the 


the corner of 


afternoon. 

“T shall arrange 
nouneed Gavlev. 

“T think I'll go over the river,” said I. 
“Perhaps she might be shopping some- 


my studies,” an- 


where. 
“ Be back to tea?’ shouted Gayley af- 
ter me. 


“ Yes,” T said, indifferently. 
Bring that five - frane 
from Potin’s, then,” he ealled. 

All right.” 

I wandered up the avenue de l’Opéra. 
I did not really expect to meet her there, 
so I had no definite disappointment to 
bear. It is impossible to be very blue on 
a warm afternoon in Paris... When I 
turned, I elimbed the six flights, bearing 
the five-frane tea, and singing at the top 


= some of tea 


re- 


of mv voice, 
Then I burst open the studio door wit 
stopped on the 


kick, — and 


a mighty 
threshold. 


On the big divan I perceived dim peo- 
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ple wearing large picture-hats. In thé 
easy-chair I made out another dim per- 
son wearing a bonnet with stiff upright 
things on it. Gayley had assumed his 
society manner, and seemed to be indul 
ging in the “ves, indeed,” style of co. 


versation. 


*“ Here he is,” he said—* rough-house, 
as usual. Tlowever, if he has the tea, 
it’s all right. Jim, I want to introduce 


you to my mother, and this is Miss Perry, 
and my sister.” 

I bowed in some confusion to the spike: 
bonnet, and turned to the divan. 

On it sat the tall girl and the littl 
black - haired girl of the convent. Th 
tall girl held out her hand. 

“T am the sister, Mr. Hart,” she said, 
in her even, cool tones, “and I am very 
glad to meet you.” 

The other merely bowed. 

And then my confusion vanished, f 
I heard again the voice for which I ha 
been liste ning so long. 

find that 
said I would,” it cried. 


eannot teapot where vou 
“T don’t believ 
you men ever know where anything is.” 
And with that she appeared in the door- 
way. 

When she saw me standing there like 
the middle of the floor, she 
reached out quietly and grasped either 
side of the lintel, and the blood slow], 
left We 
staring at each other. 

In another instant the 


a fool in 


stood 


her face drop by drop. 


situation would 
But Gayl 

tea tabl 

faience we. 


evident. 
inspired, kicked over 
In the wreck of our Breton 
she and I, found our self-possession. <A 
moment later I had clasped her hand, 
and felt in mine the frightened pressur: 
that told of her relief. 

“ No tea to-day, no tea to-day!” chant 
ed Gayley to the tune of the old song. 
“Unless you drink out of the tooth-mug. 
Or, better, Jim go down to Le 
strande’s, right below, and buy some mor 
Get ’em cheap!” he warned. ' 


have become 


the 


ean 


cups. 

I rose, 

“ Tt’s a shame to make you go when it’ 
my fault,” he rattled on. “ Never mind. 
[ll give you company. Trot along with 
him, Marjorie, and see that he isn’t ex 
travagant.” 

It was clumsy enough at best, but it 
was intended to deceive only Mrs. Gay- 
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ley. Marjorie looked at me demurely 
from under her evelashes. We left the 


We walked down two of the six flights 


Without saying a word. Then I stopped. 

* Marjorie!” said I. 

She looked toward me half-frightened. 
I saw something in her eves. 

‘Sweetheart !” eried. 

She dropped her head and ran to my 
arms. “Oh, Jim! Jim! Jim!” she 


sobbed, “* vou don’t know what I have been 


through vou don’t know. I thought 


I would never see vou again. I did not 
know your name, nor where you were 
from, nor what vou did, nor anything 


about you, except that you were my Poet 


who had come to me for a moment out 


of fairy-land and had vanished away. I 


didn’t know I cared so much until vou 


were gone. I didn’t know I eared so 
much until I saw you standing there 
again, just as vou used to, and saw the 


same look in vour eves 

All this time she was weeping silently, 
and her two hands clutched mv sleeves. 
The words came from her rapidly, as a 
torrent long repressed. 

I kissed her. 

“ Don't, 
* Some 


eried, in alarm. 


one will see Us. 


Jim!” she 
I did it again. 
“Why didn’t 

reproachtully, after a moment. 
eould-I, dear? I did not 

any more to go on than you did. 


you come?” she asked, 
have 
did 
not even know your name.” 


But you did!” she cried, opening her 
eves wide. 

It was mv turn to be astonished. 
that is, Miss Gayley 
to tell vou to come to the station,” 


“T sent Bess 
she 
explained, “and l nearly cried my eves 
out when vou didn’t come.” 

get the message.” 

We visited 
something. 
The 
It took 

“You must think me a fool,” said Mar- 
jorie, suddenly. 

“Why, princess 

“To 
did. 


a thing. It 


said I, evasively. “I didn’t 


Lestrande’s and bought 
did not 
we climbed the 


us some time. 


clearly see what. 


six flights again. 


throw myself at you the wav I 
No nice girl would have done such 


was shameful. I don’t be- 
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lieve any ove ever did such a thing be 


tore. You must despise me.” 

I took her by both shoulders and forced 
her to face me. 

“Lock at 
lieve [ love you?” 

She examined me doubttully. “ Ye-es.” 
she hesitated. 


mie, dear. Don't Vou be 


* And don’t vou love me 7?” 

She looked down, and out of the win 
dow, and blushed. I so, a Vers 
little,” she conceded finally. 

* Then it’s all right, 
ed, in triumph, 


isn’t it?” claim 

She had nothing to say. 

Just outside the door she stopp d again. 
suppose loved you from that first 
but I meant 
to worry vou months and months betore 
letting you find if out.” 


day,” she contided, pre ttily, me 


“God bless those Gaylevs!” said I, ir 


relevantly. 
XI 
At Gavyley’s 
foot to 


suppose it was 


suggestion we started on 
homeward. I 
a very wicked thing to de, 
but Marjorie and I lost those people, and 
we did it deliberately. 

On the Pont des Arts we leaned over 
the railing and watched the lively little 
bateaux mouches, like water-bugs, plying 
here and the canal-boats 
and the The 
France, of Paris, settled down upon our 


escort our guests 


there between 


4 


river barges. charm ot 
spirits, the strange languid charm of the 
We dreamed. The 
slipped by dreaming. It the 
of magic. 


river 
hour 


poetie past. 


was 
“And the fairy tale, dear Poet,” said 
Marjorie at last, looking up at me with on 
of those wistfully pathetie little smiles 
which tell us poor men how much a 
man 


Wo 
has given us,-—and how little 
regrets it. “The fairy tale; you never 
finished it the little 
which I was to be the heroine — di 
you?” 


for me, story in 


“T have never written it out, but it is 
finished,” said I. “I know how it is to 
end.” 

She gazed out beyond the great cathe- 
“Tell me,” 


dral with musing eyes. she 


murmured. 
“* And so, I coneluded, thoughtfully, 
‘they lived happy ever after.’ 


” 


The Birth and Death of the Moon 


HOLDEN, LL.D. 


BY EDWARD 


ITF most far-reaching scientitic con- 
clusions can often be expressed iN 
very simple words. The dittculty 

n comprehending such truths is not a 
matter of understanding the bare mean 
ing of the words. It is rather a question 
of an imagination awakened so as to real 
ze, to visualize, us it were, statements 
that are usually simple in form but pro- 
foundly intricate in their implications. 
It is a commonplace that the Earth 
this familiar Earth, our home—is spin- 
ning through space in cireles round the 
Sun; that the Moon—our Moon 
ning round the Earth in the same way. 


is spin- 


Nothing can be simpler than the bare 
statement; every school-boy has it at his 
tongue’s end; but is it realized? The 
motion of a rifle ball is startlingly swift. 
One cannot even think of it without a 
strain of the attention. The motion of 
the Earth in its orbit is forty times more 
swift. The words are simple; but the 
picture of our Earth hurrying through 
space at this amazing speed is very dift- 
eult to coneeive. One of the cannon 
balls of the sea-fight at Santiago de Cuba 
when stopped by an armor plate fuses 
the steel all around its point of impact 
melts it with fervent heat. If the Earth 
were to strike another mass of the same 
sort, both masses would be melted, Va- 
porized, almost in an instant. 

The difference between our Earth and 
the Sun depends on a difference of tem- 
perature. The Sun is a star; and a star 
is a mass of flaming incandescent gas 
surrounding an intensely heated nucleus. 
Cool sueh a mass sufficiently and it be- 
comes a dark star very like the Earth. 
Cool the Earth to the temperature of 
Space and it becomes a body very like our 
own Moon. Or, heat the Earth suff- 
ciently and it becomes a miniature Sun, 


differing in no essential respeet from the 
Sun in our heavens. The problem of the 
birth and death of worlds is bound up 
with the problem of stellar temperature. 


It is seldom realized how narrow ar 
the temperature conditions under which 
human life can exist at all. 

If a thermometer seale as high as the 
Trinity Church spire measured the whole 
cosmuical temperatures, the 


thickness of a single one of its building 


range of 


stones would more than suttice to measure 
the very few degrees within which hu- 
man life is possible on the Earth. Men 
ean live, as the Arabs do, in the burn- 
ing Sahara, or, like the Eskimo, in the 
frozen North. These are near the lim- 
its; a very few degrees more—or less 
make human life impossible anywhere. 
It is fairly certain that the Earth has 
not received any considerable amount of 
heat from the outside since the earliest 
geological ages, except its steady supply 
from the Sun. The 
Karth’s structure and condition have 


changes the 


arisen, then, from changes in its own 
temperature, The interior of the Earth 
is now much hotter than its surface, and 
very much hotter than the celestial spaces 
surrounding it. It is continually losing 
heat by radiation. The heat of the inte- 
rior regions is continually working its 
way to the erust, and as continually it 
is radiated off into space. If this were 
not so, the crust would, long ago, have 
become as hot as the interior. This loss 
of heat must, necessarily, have been con- 
tinuing for ages. 

If we go a step backward in time we 
find that the Earth must then have been 
hotter: another step, and the Earth must 
have been hotter still. Other such steps 
take us backward to a period when the 
Earth was molten, and, finally, to an 
epoch when the whole Earth was a mass 
of fiery vapor. 

Precisely the same reasoning shows 
that the Sun is constantly losing heat. 
It had more heat vesterday than to-day: 
more heat last vear than this. The fur- 
ther backward in time we go, the greater 
the heat of the Sun must then have been. 
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NEGATIVE MADE AT THE 
MOON'S AGI ABOUT 1 


Increase of size runs parallel with in 
temperature. red-hot 
non ball fills more space than a cold one. 


Vaporize the 


crease of can- 
iron mass, and its gaseous 
particles will fill a much greater spheri- 
cal extent. 

There must have been an epoch in the 


past when the Sun-—a mass of glow- 
ing vapor—tilled the whole of the space 
now occupied by the planets. The plan- 
ets were, then, not separate individ- 
ual bodies: they were, at mdést, nuclei 
within the fiery mist of the expanded 
Sun. 

As the mass cooled, contraction and 
condensation took place. The mass was 


at first, in all likelihood, globular, of 
nearly homogeneous density throughout, 
and endowed with a slow rotation in 
the direction in whieh the planets now 
traverse their orbits. 
gressed, the mass grew smaltler and ro- 
A rotating body of 
the sort is flattened at the poles; and in 
consequence the primitive sphere would, 


As cooling pro- 


tated more rapidly. 
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with 
velocity 


im time, and 
increased 
of rotation, becom 
flattened, lens 
like dise, very thin 
in proportion — 


its extent like a 
twirled mop. Solid 
nuclei within the 
dise would he 
drawn together by 
their attractions 
and form primi 


tive planets. 

As the fiery neb 
ula still 
further such 


contracted 
other 
would — be 
Each 


of them would con 


planets 


come isolated. 


sist of a nucleus 


formed of sub- 
stances that cCon- 
dense at very high 


temperatures 
and the 
surrounded 


platinum 
like 
by atmosphere s con 
taining the 

hot vapors of 
volatile 
iron, 


white 

K OBSERVATORY more 
metals 

zine, 


nesium, ete. 
lites 


From such planets, satel- 
formed by a like pro 
The Moon was born of throes like 


might be 
CeSss, 
these—separated from its parent Earth 
1 titanic convulsion. 


in some moment of 


At the beginning all the planets would 


be molten—shining like miniature Suns. 
liquid) their 


cooled erusts would sink into the hot in- 


So long as they remained 
terior, and new portions of the interior 
would rise to take their places. The 
whole planet would boil, so to say. 

In time continued cooling would form 
a permanent and the 
cooling of the interior would be greatly 
retarded. 

The earliest stages of the Earth’s his- 
tory are represented by the state of the 
Sun at the present day. The Earth was 
then surrounded by a fiery atmosphere, 
whose white-hot clouds and rains were 
drops of melted metals—drops of iron, 
copper, quicksilver. Its winds were hur 
ricanes, tearing and driving the metal- 
lie clouds. Its tides 


semi - solid crust, 


were tremendous. 
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Iluge waves of molten lava and flame 
rolled round the surface, building a new 
erust with every tide. What the Earth 
is now, we know. What it will become 

n the future, the Moon tells us. The 
Earth is a Sun that has lost most of its 
heat; the Moon is an Earth that has 
lost all of it. 

Such, in the briefest form, is the Veb- 

ar Hypothesis, known as Laplace’s 
(though independently proposed by Swe- 
denborg and bv Kant). It accounts, on 
the whole satisfactorily, for the transfor- 
mations which have taken place in the 
matter forming our solar system. It has 
not a word to say as to the origin of mat- 
ter: it deals with its transformations 
alone. Neither has it a word to Say as t 
the origin of life. 

The widest generalization connected 
with it announces 
that the original 
nebula must have 
contained all the 
matter now in the 
and mus 
have possessed all 
tiie energy now 
operative as light, 
heat, ete. as well 
is all) those vast 
stores of energy 
which have been 
expended the 
past. It follows 
that the system 
cannot be sel f-sus- 
taining. As it had 
a beginning in its 
present form, so if 
must have an end. 
Its life - blood is 
heat. Its heat is 
being expended. At 
a ealeulable time 
in the future 
some 20,000,000 
vears—all its heat 
will have been @x- 
pended, and all life 
will have become 
extinet. The 
arth, the Sun, and 
all the planets will 
have evolved to the 
present state of our 
Moon. 


HG. 2.—Lick 
Moon's AGE, 20 Days, 14 Hours) 
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The Nebular Hypothesis of Laplace, 
with a few additions, brings us to con 
clusions like the foregoing, and ther 
is no reason to doubt that they will 
stand. The precise number of millions of 
vears that the solar system is to endure 
is not fixed, but the principles at the 
basis of the reasoning are sound and 
suticient. Since the time of Laplace 
there has been but one material addi- 
tion to the principles involved in his 
vast argument—namely, the principle of 
Tidal Evolution, which was suggested, in 
its essentials, by Julius Mayer in 1848 
and which has received its development 
in the elaborate mathematical analysis 
of Professor George Darwin, a son of the 
great naturalist. 

It is a postulate of the Nebular IIy 
pothesis that all the energy in the prim- 
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h 
t 
ir 
b- 
ill 
ch 
us 
h- 
us. 


the Karth Was 
d to it, and has been expended 


The Karth 


which formed 


only in certain known Ways. 


is considered, according to Laplace, as a 
huge rigid tly-wheel, rotating about its 
axis. But is the Earth rigid‘ Its solid 
nass is substantially rigid, but what of 

oceans with their tides¢ The tides, 
we know, are the visible etfeets of the at 
traction of our sate llite the Moon. Vast 
bodies of water are daily moved by this 
ttraction, and by their motion perform 


work. The terrestrial tly-wheel is per 


petually retarded its rotation, by a 
brake perpetually applied, and its energy 
of rotation is 


Phe action of 


the \ 


perpetually diminished. 
the tides is always in one 
the 


Earth’s rotation, though by an excessive 


constantly retard 


ly small amount. 
The the 
Earth to rotate 


then, be 


the 
must, 


day time required for 


its axis 


onee on 


growing longer. To-day is 


longer than vesterday 3 vesterday Was 


longer than the day betore. The increase 
in the length of the day is so small that 
there 
proof of it. In 


is no experimental, observational 
vears it 
But the 


alway s acting; 


thousand 
hot 


does 


amount to a 
there 


second. 


brake is always 


FIG. 3.—MARE CRISIUM 
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and its action is always in one direc 
tion. 


The Karth 


in twenty 


revolves on its aXis 
Millions of vears 


mill 


four hours. 


ago the day was twenty-two hours; 


ions of years before, it was twenty-one 
hours. As we look backward into” time 
we find the Earth revolving faster and 
faster. There was a time, ages ago, lony 
before geology begins, when the Eart! 


was rotating in a day of tive or six hours 


in length. In the remotest past th 
Earth revolved in a day of about tive 


could revolve no faster than 


this and remain a single 


hours. It 
unbroken mass. 

It was at this time that the Moon was 
born separated, broken off, from thi 
Earth. The Earth 
then a flattened sphe re of 

Its bods fluid. Th 


tides, which now are small, superticial 


parent mass of the 


Was molten 


lava. whole Was 
and, so to say, local, were then univer 
sal and immense. They occurred at short 


The whole 


globe was attected. 


intervals. surtace of 
And the correspond 
ing lunar tides in the fluid molten Moon 
were indefinitely greater still. 

Our day is now twenty-four hours; 


the Moon is 


When our day was about tiv 


the distance of 
000 miles. 


240), 


Low 


hours long, the Moon was in contact with 
the Earth’s surface. It had just broken 


away from its parent mass. As the length 
of the terrestrial day increased, so did 
the distanee of the Moon. The tw 


quantities are connected by inexorable 
equations. If one varies, so must. the 
other. Whenever the rotation time of a 
planet is shorter than the period of rey 
olution of its satellite, the effect of their 
mutual action is to accelerate the motion 
of the satellite and to force it to mov 
in a larger orbit to increase its distance, 
therefore. 

The day of the Earth is now shortet 
than the 
tion ot 


month—the period of revolu 
the Moon. The Moon is 
therefore slowly receding from us, 
it has 
centuries. 


and 
for thousands of 
But the day of the Earth is, 
as we have seen, slowly growing longer. 


been receding 


The finger of the tides is always press 
ing upon the rim of our huge fly-wheel, 
and slowly but surely lessening the speed 
of its rotation. So long as the terrestrial 
day is shorter than the lunar month, the 
Moon will continue to recede from us. 
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THE 


There will come a time in the remote 


future when the terrestrial day will have 


lengthened, by slow steps, to fifty-seven 
And at that distant 
the 


tif ty sevell 


of our present days. 
Moon 
Earth in the same period of 
The Earth-Moon system will then 
resemble a huge dumb-bell with two un- 
equal ends. The Karth at 
one end and the mass of the Moon at the 
other. 


epoch the will revolve about 


d 
mass of the 


will 
The two ends of 


other perpetually face each 
the dumb-bell 
volve face to face precisely as if they 
The Moon 
will hang over the sky of a single region 
of our globe forever. This we may truly 
eall the epoch of the death of our Moon. 
The mark of life is change; and in that 
distant will be 


will re- 


were connected by a rigid rod. 


future there no more 


change of motion. 

Change in the topography of the Moon 
has long since ceased. The pictures that 
accompany this paper show the features 
of our satellite as they have existed for 
The 


are 


countless active agents of 


ages. 
hot on 


Moon 


terrestrial change 


the Moon 


present 


The 


water, frost, air. 


LUNAR 


APENNINES 


ar ad 


millions of 


has been to topographical change 
for When Tidal 
Evolution shall have brought the Earth- 
Moon stable that 


change in 


system to a state so 
again 


that 


ho motions can ever 


occur, then, indeed, we mav say 


death has Come, 


Nore. The accompanying pietures of 
the Moon are direct copies of elass photo 
graphs taken at Mount Hamilton with the 
vreat retractor of the Lick Observatory The 


photographie focal length of this telescope 


is 471, feet. and the image of the moon is 
therefore about five inches in diameter. The 
original focal negatives were subsequently 


enlarged, in a camera, to any desired scale 

usually to a seale of three French feet (38.36 
English inches to correspond with Maed 
ler’s map of the Moon; double this 
seale, to correspond to the great lunar map 


or to 


of Dr. Schmidt. Director of the Observatory 
of Athens Special regions of the Moon's 
surface were enlarged to different seales for 
purposes of study. and Professor Weinek 


Director of the Observatory of Prague, has 
employed the Lick Observatory 
which were furnished to him. to make a com 


negatives, 


plete Atlas of the Moon on a seale of ten 
feet to the Moon’s diameter By the lib 
eralitvy of Mr. Walter Law. of New York, 


many sheets of a similar atlas, on a smallet 
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and more convenient scale, were published at 
Mount Hamilton and widely distributed. 
Fig. 2 is reduced from one of these atlas 
sheets, which was made from a focal nega- 
tive taken on October 8, 1895, at 15h. 6m. 
Ss. to TSs. The Moon was then 20 days and 
14 hours old, and the picture shows a small 
area near the western edge. At the lower 
left-hand corner a portion of the Sea of 
Serenity (Mare NSerenitatis) shows, bordered 
by high peaks. with here and there a large 
crater. Above this sea and extending nearly 
to the dark border of the Moon is a vreat 
cleft—the Rill of Aridaus—that may be com 
pared with the Grand Cafion of the Colorado 
River. At the right-hand end of this rill is 
another in the shape of a very much flatten- 
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Near the lower right 
same figure is a range 


ing the Sinus Tridum 
Fig. 3 shows the 

seas—Mare Crisium 

surrounding it. 


ed V—the Rill of Hy 
In the open 
ing of this V is a fa 
mous crater in which 
changes have been 
reported, 

The ave ot thy 
Moon in Fig. is 
about ten days, at 
it vives an excellen 
view of the Moon as 
a whole. The darkes 
regions are the se 
called Neas. Craters 
of all sizes are shown 
all over the 
and the beautiful 
crater-ring of Gas 
sendi is just on the 


surtace 


dark border of the 
upper half. Two ot 
the eraters deserve 
especial attention 
Tycho the deep 
crater in the upper 
(southern) half of 
Fig. | It looks like 
the stem of the lanai 
orange, and from. it 
radiates a wonderful 
brilliant 
streaks. The hue 
crater of Coperny 

shown on the hori 
vontal diameter oi 
Fig. | near the dark 
edge) is 56 miles in 


series ot 


diameter, and is 
noted for a very 
complex 
brilliant streaks that 
radiate from in 
all directions To 
hundreds of miles 
hand border of the 
of mountains enclos 
the Bay of Rainbows 


series or 


smallest of the lunai 
and the rugged regions 


Fig.4 shows the range of Lunar Apennines 
with the crater Mratosthenes at its end, and 
the three craters Archimedes, Aristillus. and 
tutolycus symmetrically ranged below. 


Fig. 5 is view 


of the great crater 


Clavius, showing the extremely rugged re 
gions near the Moon's southern pole, thy 
smaller craters on the floor and on the walls 


of Clavius, and the 
the illuminated edge 
neighboring darkness. 


sharp border between 
of the wall and th 


# 
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Liebchen 


A TALE OF TWO MEN, A 
WHALE, AND A 


BY ARTHI 


HERE were five of us, including 


Liebehen,” the 


captain began. 

‘IXreps was a German Professor 
of Allerleiwissensechaft, which I take to 
be Things in General. Ile was gathering 
culture and twelve-sided tish in the Pa 
ecitie Ocean, and had a pailtul of island 
dialeets. Veronica was a hen, very 
ragged-looking, who had not so 
d to her, and 
vas proud suspicious.  Kamelillo 
Was a Kanaka, who did not take the in- 


feathers as ones lor 


erest in things that he might have, and 
The had lived up 


nd down the Pacitie. and harpooned 
] 


shed to be let alone. 


whales, and been shipwrecked now and 
then, and was sometimes drunk and 
sometimes starved, but had no opinion 
on any of these things, except that he 
would rather be drunk than starved. As 
for Liebehen, KXtreps gave her that name, 
for he had sentiments that were milky 
and innocent. 1 liked them all four well 
enough. was young then, took 
things as they eame; and indeed when a 
man is voung he would as soon be friend- 
lv with an alligator as a Patagonian. 
It is all much the same. 

*T was second mate on a ship going to 
Japan with rails for a railroad,and Kreps 
came aboard ut Honolulu, wearing spec 
tacles, and having a trunk of tin eans 
that contained specimens. Ile Was round- 
faced and squatty, and out of breath with 
enthusiasm. 

“We sailed in calm weather until we 
came to the south of Midway Island, and 
found a typhoon that had come over from 
Asia, and resembled an ordinary storm 
as a surf resembles a deep-sea wave; so 
that the ship sprung leaks in the waist, 
and settled down lower and lower in the 
midst of the heavings of the sea that 


staid when the typhoon had gone on. 
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* There 


SENTIMENTAI] 


Hr: 
IN 


wer 


N 


two larg 


small one, and trouble came trom the t 
for the 


enans oft specime Ms 


not take them 


mate in h 
the small 


shed te ars, 


is: a 


boat, 


in 


the 


“* Dey are von 
obtuse,” he said. 

“ T said, ‘ So’s 

But vou, 
ligent! hot as 


allowed 
tinetion between 
th 
thr 
Veronica Cale 


Ocean, an 
Was sprea 


opinion. 


VERONICA 


d put 


ding 


CAME 


de 


him 


his bos 


t 


lie 


r the tirst 


at Kreps put them in 


! d sat 


and was low in his 


over 


der science 


Pacitie 
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Pacitie 


that 1 


Thi¢ 
e lye 1 
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Oe 
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d 
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hein? 
re was cis 
the Paeitie 
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ond had on 
flappin 
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ot 
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he rail with and lit on Name 
| Ilo, and fell hottom of the boat. 
She had been seasick, and be longed to the 


cook. We got 


a squawk, 


into the 


othe r boats, 


after the 
th night coming on clear. Kametlillo 
talked island dialects at Veronica tor 
scratching him, ind told 


her to let him 
ps sat his specini ls, in 


singing German 


ent and happy, and 
abies. 
The 


in sight, 


next morning the boats were not 


but we steered north, for there 
were odd islands in that direction by the 
chart, without names enough to go around 
On the 


a high shore to port, with surf like a white 


them. second morning we saw 
bottom, and rags of 
black bluffs. 


IX re 


rag sewed along the 
mist sticking to the 
Ach! said 
trickled down under his spectacles, 
dank! 
too large.’ 
“And WKamelillo 
up them high No! 
fly up.’ 


or more, 


and the tears 
*Crott 
am miide of de sea. It iss 
said: ‘ITlow she get 
Maybe dam henna 


hour 
the 
black in a slip of 


in width, the bluff 


coasted by the east side an 


and came to a place where 


water was quiet and 


hundred teet 


maybe a 


MONTILY 


MAGAZINE. 


Phi 
curve, 
vou could sce litth 
up. We dropped sail and 
pulled through. It might hay 
feet deep in th 
high 


slowly. 


having broken two. 
channel appeared to 
that 


wi 


but a 


been twenty 
tide, an 


Wine 


palms and cocoanut-trees grey 


channel, being 


running in 


on the blutfs on side, 
some leaning over, with root 
out where the earth had caved 
away. And we came about the 
curve and saw elosed bay, 
shut in by the bluffs from the 
outer sea and all the winds 
It was wooded on the north 
and marshy on the south, and 


might have been a quarter of 


mile aeross. We landed on 
the north side. But Liebeher 
came in at high tide one dey 
chasing tish and little gogel 
eyed squids, and the first we 
knew there were tons and tons 
N of her gambolling around. 
She Was medium - sized, per 
haps forty feet in length, and 
too fond of gambolling. She had 
snout like an engine boiler and an under 
jaw like a walking-beam. She was. to 
fond of gambolling, or she would not 
heave had that trouble. The tide went 
out and lett the channel too shallow to 
heave over, and she was as bothered a 


which served her 


for her foolishness. 


as might be, 
right 

“When kre ps understood that she was 
penned in and what troubled her by the 
channel entrance, he acted outrageously. 
He pranced lke a red rubber balloon. 

Gieb Ach, 
leh will de eetacean 
here 

* And he 


around the 


mir das axe! hastig! 


habits ot de stu 
ran through the woods 
north shore. 


away 
I ran after him, 
heeause 
habits of 


disgusted, 


wanted to see 
the cetacean. 

and Kamelillo 
lle never liked Liebchen. 

to be frivolous from 
had sidled off and 
in the middle of the harbor when 
the bluffs the 
palms and cocoanut-trees leaned over and 
the channel Kreps fell to 
landward roots, and I saw 


him study the 
Veronica was 
was cooking 
I judge he put 
the first 


was rolling 


her dow I 
Liebehen 
about 


we came to where wine- 


Was harrow. 


chopping the 


; 
> 
. 
f 
} 
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that lr wanted to block the channel. 
Very soon we slid a tree down into the 
vater, and then another, and so on, till 
t was the messiest of channels, a sort of 
g jam, with roots and palm tree 


tops mixed in. | thought the tide would 


‘We went back to where Kamelillo 
as cooking, squatted on the grovnd with 
his bare back to the shore, and taking no 
terest im Liebcehen. made a kind 
paste of ground roots, and called it 
‘por, whieh was not bad, if you rolled a 
tish in it, and baked it in the ashes, and 
ought about something else. But at 
hat moment Liebehen came around the 
( north shore in a roar of foam, bringine 
her flukes down now and then with a slap 
to make the harbor ache, and she slapped 
nearly a barrel of water over Kamelil 
lo, his tire, and poi, and Kamelillo said: 
““Why for? She not mv 
whale. You keep her outa my 
suppa! Why for? 
‘So that Kreps was disgust- 
ed beeause Kamelillo did not 
like Liebehen, and went and 


t 


stood on the bank in the inter- 
ests of science, and studied the 
habits of the cetacean, But 
she had no real habits, to speak 
uprightly. She had notions, 
but they were no use for 
science. She was always flirt- 
ing her tins and twittering her 
flukes like a young ladvy’s fan. 

| sidling off bashfully, and 
swooping around with im- 
pulse of affection to make the 
harbor sizzle, and then stick 
ing her nose in the bottom, 
her flukes in the air trembling 
with emotion, and coming up 
to smile at you a rod each Was 
Of course | judge she meant 
it all quite right, but she never 
understood her — limitations. 
Iler strong hold was the im 
pressive and majestic. She 
ought to have kept to that 
style. But she had it fixed 
that she wanted to be kitten- 
ish and graceful. 


“Kreps began to study her 
mornings and afternoons and 


SHE 
into the night, and day 


float it out, and it did afterward, some 


te) 


ed h 


im, till he saw he Was ob the 


it Webht on, bother 


~and put his helm about. He said 


iss «cle rweibliehe She SS 


SCL Tie 
charn 
sigh. 
hatur 
had 


and L 


timen 
and | 
bies, 

didi’t 


Was 


She iss) poetry She haf ce 


ot de teminine ane he heaved a 
reps Was a man to have sentiments 
ally, but this idea that Liebehen 


he charm of the feminine seemed 
to be wrong. He used to sit out 
moonlight nights, 
his fat face and spectacles shining, 
iebehen nuzzling around with a sen 
tal ten-foot snout and pigey eve: 
ie would be singing German Julla 
‘Du bist wie eine Blume: and | 
think she was like a flower. Shi 


lot science either. Kreps said she 


Was poetry. She made him think of th 
Ewigweibliche. 


“B 


SLAPPED 


ut Kamelillo did not like her, and 


NEARLY A BARREL OF WATER OVER 
KAMELILLO 


to 
on 
witl 
Bach: 
, 
4 
Th 
Fem, 
4 


she probably disliked him. She slapped 
on him continually, and after she 
had the 


go otf to 


water 
four of us stirred up she would 
the of the harbor lan- 
She did not 


y»pine Tor the high seas so long as Kreps 


middle 
euishing and happy. seem 
vould sing te her in the moonlight and 
he could Ve- 

her either. Veronica 
stand off and eackle at her point- 
She think that Lieb- 
chen carried on improperly and had no 


slap water on Kamelillo. 
ronien did not like 
would 
edly. seemed To 


retinement. From her point of view sea- 


bathing was not becoming: and when 
Liebehen stood on her head in the water, 
Veronica would take to the woods with 
her feelings rumpled — terribly. And 


Kame lillo disliked 


ot her fussiness, and because she had lit 


Veronica on aecount 


on him and seratehed him when he want 
ed to be let alone. 


MOONLIGHT NIGHTS 


Those three had tem 
that were not 
Kamelillo wanted to make Veronica inte 
poi, but I did think there was any 
real nourishment in her. And he wanted 
to break the log jam, but I told him it 
was Kreps’s jam. 

Kamelillo. 


me. Thas 


peraments compatible. 


hot 


harbor belong to him,’ said 
‘Ain’ to him slap harbor on 
whale bad un. IT show him. 
One fool! He went to Kreps. ‘1 tell 
you, dam Dutchman. What,’ said he, not 
meaning to be anything but soothing and 


tell 


whale. 


persuasive. ‘1 you, we cutta bam- 


harpoona Donnerblissena ! 
Easy! 


Animal!’ Kreps.‘ Mitout 
pereeption or soul, mitout de de lieate!” 


be 


shrieked 


= 
- — 
— = 
HE USED 1 SIT OUT ON THE END OF A Lo Ew: 
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“¢ Qh,’ said Kamelillo, very blandly. 
‘Girl whale. Alla right. dam Dutehman, 
my frien’. You breaka jam. Letta go.’ 

“*Tt iss not of use,’ said Kreps, sigh- 
ng. * You understand not de yearning, 
fe ideal. Liste n! Liebchen, she iss de 
abstraction, de principle. Aber no. You 
cannot. De soul iss alone, iss not eom- 
prehend, 

“*Alla right,’ said Kamelillo. ‘You 
looka here. Go see thas girl whale on a 
hamboo raft. Ilo! You sit on log alla 
night, singa hoohoo song. No good, no 
fun.’ 

“Kreps was taken with that notion. 


‘So, my friend ? 


*“Kamelillo beeame excited. ‘You 

ach her like missionary teach Kanaka 
{ girl, wear petticoata, no stand on her 
head. So! You teach her go Sunday- 
school. Come! 


said: * Look out, Kreps, or the 


"ll drown vou. She’s got no culture.’ 


“Kreps was calm and dignified. ‘1 
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will approach Liebehen more near, It iss 
time to advance. I will go mit Kameli 
lo, my friend!’ 

“ Kamelillo spent the morning making 
a bamboo raft, and in the afternoon thes 
put out. Liebehen was over by the hey 
bor entrance, lying low in the water and 
asleep, or melancholy. Kamelillo 
had a long bamboo pole in his hand to 
pole the raft with, but had shod it with 
his harpoon head. They drew alongside. 
Kreps was facing front, with his back to 
Kamelillo. He lifted his oar to slap 
the water. Kamelillo drew off, and east. 

* Liebehen—well, Liebehen came out ot 
her maiden fancies, and acted strictly as 
a whale. It is a way of acting that asks 
for respect, but it is not romantic. She 
slapped the bamboo raft, and there was 
no such thing. She swallowed the harbor 
and spit it out. She whopp danced 
and teetered. She let out all her pri 
meval feelings. She put on no airs and 
made no pretences. She turned every 


“ANIMAL!” SHRIEKED KREPS 


} 
Jit 


could tind into 


plaved the 


id scrambled eggs, 
* Mars illaise* on her 
She did herself up 


hlow-hole. into knots 


and untied them hike 
She 


ik W hieale hore 


pop ot cork. 


Vas no more 
female than she was science, She was 
wrath and earthquakes and the day of 
judgement. She scooped out the bottom 
of the harbor and laid it on top, and 


turned through the middle of 


chaos. 


somersets 


blushed to see her, and Veron- 


ica took to the woods in a state of mind 
to renounee he SseX. 

“To ran alone the north shore. I 
thought they wer scrambled, but they 
were not. I found Kamelillo pulling 


col- 


out of 


shallows by his 
the 


his eves and did not seem to be disturbed. 


through the 
lar. Kamelillo shook water 
Kreps took off his spectacles and wiped 
them. 

“* Ach, Liebchen.” he said. 

“*Thas whale, said Kamelillo. 
all right.’ 

** Liebcher 


Kreps stalked off to camp very dignified. 


‘She iss 


Thas 


iss too much of her;’ and 


“*Thas whale,’ said Kamelillo. ‘ Thas 
all right.’ 
“ Tle 


and it 


jam that afternoon, 
night or early 


We 


e was in again to 


chopped the 

floated out in the 

with the ebb. 
| 


morning went to the 


bank when the th 


watch Liebehen go out. Kreps 
tearful. 
Abe he 


her.’ 


said, ‘she iss too much of 


through 
the channel very quietly, with her snout 
under Kamelillo’s 
fat side six 
cackled 
Liebcehen, and feathers stood up so 
that vou could see she thought her a per- 
son no lady would have anything to do 
with. 


came feeling her way 
bamboo 
feet o1 


pointedly at 


water, and 
out of 


Veronica 


sticking her 


more. 


her 


Liebehen passed close beneath us, 


but she did not look up. It seemed as 
though she felt ashamed, mortified, 
that she could not do it. Kreps broke 


down, but Kamelillo was gay. 


“*Dam henna’ he said, and grabbed 
Veroniea with both hands. ‘Go too!’ 
“He flung her at Liebehen, and she 
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went threugh the air squawking, flutter 


ne. lit on Liebehe ns ry back, shid 
she struck the bamboo, and roosted. 
If she had had time to think sh might 

ve flopped ashore, but she lost her pres 
ence ot mind, and Liebchen was now ou 

+} 
Pacit 


“The sea was quite still. Veronica 


channel, steering away the 


equawked a few times, and no more. 


ath she seemed to say, 


It be dl 
‘but I will have dignity. It was solemn 
see the two moving off, so lonely, so 
pathetic. Kreps wept bitterly, and Ka 
melillo looked as happy as he could, only 
that his face had no real shitt ef expres 
on. any more than a stove-pipe has, ex 
eept to get red hot. Kame lille Was 
filled with happiness or anger, his fac 
vould grew a little oilier, but that was 
really an expression. Tle went back 
his camp fire and made pol, but Kreps 
and I watched, expecting that Liebehen 
would presently go under and Veronica 
he no more: but she kept on swimming 
juietly till she was a little black lonely 
spot near the edge of the skv. 
“Tt came on afternoon. The tide was 
out, and we lay about lazily. There was 


not enough wind to flutter the signal on 


the blotfs, whieh was Kreps’s red shirt, 
and hung there to entertain any one that 
night come by. Kametlillo suddenly sat 
up. ‘Tear ‘im? 
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Phere wa a great noise over in the 
channel out of sight, a kind of splash 


thumping, and blowing, and the 


rolled into the harbor. We 
ne the shore, and came to the 

uffs, and there was Liebchen. Of 
course. When a whale leaves you and 
es off into sixty million square miles 


Coal and =IX dozen deep. vou expect 
see her again ntly. She'll drop 
h atterhnoons. 


* Liebehen was grounded in the chan- 


nel, poor thing! trving to get in hastily 
t low tide; come back to say she was 
wnitent and forgiving. There were two 
harpoous more than the bamboo sticking 
deep, and the lines hitehed to 


a long - boat, the long - boat coming in 


ihn her vers 


shore now full of men, and Veronica 
sjuatting in the thwart of the same, ecom- 
fortable and digenitied. 

“Kamelillo said, ‘Whale ain’ sense, 


thas whale.” And Kreps, ‘Ach, Lieb- 


‘She struck her last flurry now, and 
made the air tumultuous, and filled it 
The long-boat held off, see- 
ng she was likely to stay there and need- 
ed all the room. 


with spray. 


After a while she sub- 
sided. few pathetic 
Hukes, and it was all over. 


The long-boat came in, and we slid 


said the man in the stern, 
‘That vour hen?’ 

said I was acquainted with her. 

Oh! 


steering. 


motions of her 


And maybe that’s your whale.’ 
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** Ach, Liebcehen said Kreps, mourn- 
fully. 

*Kamelillo waded in, and looked ; 
and shook his head. ‘N 


thas vour whale. 


the harpoons, 
“* Been cast up, have vel said. th 
steersinan, 
struck that whale ten miles out. Ws 
comes up quiet, and [ see that bamb: 
sticking in her, with that hen squatting 
“Queer!” says just 


as Bills he re Was 


on it. 
letting her have 
it, the hen gives a squawk and comes 
flopping aboard: and Billy lets hie 

have it. and Dick lhe re lets he r have i. 
and she goes plumb down sudden. Thea 
up she comes and starts for he re, like she 
Was going to see her ma and knew li 

own mind; and up this channel she comes, 
and runs aground foolish. I never se 
a whale act so foolish. Thought sh 
might be a friend of yours, said he 

‘meaning no reflections.” 

“T said I was acquainted with he 
Kreps took off his glasses and wiped his 
eves, 

“*She wass of de tenderness, das Ziirt 
lichkeit.” 

“Tt made him sad to see Liebchen dead, 
who was so full of sensibility, and Vi 
ronica come back with dignity, she b 
ing a conventional and supercilious per 
son. 

“* Ach, Liebehen! he said, Liebehen ! 
and said no more, but went back to gather 
his tin cans; and we came away from 
that island on the whaler.” 


Song 


BY ROBERT LOVEMAN 


HE Dawn is 


With sunrise 


Look where 


she stands, with pleading 


wild, fair woman, 
in her hair: 


hands, 


To lure me there. 


The Dusk is dark 


and glorious, 


A star upon her brow; 


With sunset blushes 


She beekons 


I, ever fickle, stand 


in her eheeks, 


now. 


between, 


Upon my lips a rune, 


And in my summer-singing soul— 
The hoiden happy Noon. 
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I the old romancers are to be believed, 
the ways of lovers were not so di- 
verse as you might have supposed. 
lor however fondly they loved, when oc- 
ision was that faith should be tried or 
langer averted by means of disguise, 
however simple that disguise might be, 
ne person was always deceived by it: I 
So in the tale of young 
Paris, loving the fair Vienne, the 
Dauphin’s daughter of Auvergne; whom 
king’s son also loved. Now Paris had 
been banished for his presumption, and 
Vienne, because she would not consider 


ean the lover. 


the ease of her royal lover, east into 
prison. an it is well known how, by 
eans of an old hen under her arm, she 
deceived at king’s son; and how again 
Paris, having performed prodigies in the 
lloly Land, returning to Auvergne, de- 
ived her in her turn with no more dis- 
cuise than a palmer’s gown and cockle. 
So Flors was brought to his mistress 
Blaneatior in a basket of green stuff, and 
the Soldan of Babylon, who loved her as 
much as ever he did, seeing the pair 


asleep, lightly believed them to be sisters, 


and was made a Christian at the first 
glance. 

But I have a case where there was 
more exeuse for the lover. Here he was 
| He loved, 


leeeived from the beginning. 
Vor. CIII.—No. 615.—39 


the} 


- 


pple 2. 
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but knew not whom he loved; he sought, 
he found, but could not tell whether what 
he sought had been found, or what he 
found sought. His device, whereby at 
last he was made sure, is a good one. 
This lover of mine, called Sagramor, the 
younger brother of Sir Belem of the Red 
Fell—the second of three, Ww lereof the 
third and youngest was Sir H@louin. I 
see Sir Sagramor a tall, sanguine-hued 
young man with a pointed beard, a sing- 
I know he 
had a great heart, and am sure he was 
a lover by 


ing voice, and generous eyes. 


predisposition, because his 
name in chivalry was Le Bel Enemy. 
It meant that his comeliness made Sagra- 
mor the foe of his friends, his generosity 
the friend of his enemies. No handsomer 
thing could be said of any man. It was, 
in fact, found too handsome by the elder, 
Sir Belem; who at the time this tale be- 
gins had banished his brother. 

Sir Belem of the Red Fell was lord of 
thirty valleys in the county of Salop, 
with a tower at the head of each. Chirk 
was his, and Chirbury, and all the black 
lands between Rhiw and Berriew, rivers 
of North Wales; of Clun Forest he had 
as much as was good for him and more 
than was good for many. The king 
believed him a great bulwark of the 
marches, and Belem was of the same 
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mind: to that end he chose to live in his 
of the Red Fell, whence (like an 
eagle from his eyrie) he could watch in 
fair weather the dominion of Wales, the 
broad plains, the rivers, forests, and gir- 
ling mountains of that unsubdued plot 
{ earth. Chiefly he could see—as he most 
and in the midst of it 
he white stronghold of that grim old 
vavasor Sir Caradoc; I mean Sir Cara- 
doc of the Graceless Guard, old in years, 
lder in sin, insatiably proud, who had 
made the a haunt of dread, 
nd the 


eves in a fair face, pools of restless fear. 


castle 


red—Powys, 


green plain 
id towns, that shone once like 
Sir Belem, a tyrant in his own way, was 
jealous of such a tyrant as that. Round 
his Graceless Guard Sir Caradoe 
as a thief may rule thieves. “ Rob 


me and you will be robbed,” was what he 


said to the terre-tenants; and they knew 
he was their only stay and comfort 
eainst the English barons of the march 
excellent thieves, of whom Sir Belem 
I take leave to say) was one, and not 
the least excellent So the men of 


P: wvys, lest a worse thing should befall 
them, suffered the old land-pirate Cara- 
to pillage them as he would—him 
and his seven . 

Seven sons he had, no fewer; and that 
the litter upon which Sir Belem 
his weather They were cat- 


was 


ke pt 


eve. 


mountains all, a vexed brood, whose 
names were these: Gaunt and Merlyn 
and Peredue, Ros and Garyn and 


Meskyn, and young Lewknor, who proved 


the hardiest; handsome, tall lads, black- 
polled, all in hue fair red and white, all 
thieves, all great lovers, and all but one 
damned. You will hardly ask me now 
whether Sir Caradoec’s lady was alive. 
She was not, but had died giving birth 


la Garde, to him and one 
other twin with him, a girl ealled Audi- 


to Lewknor de 


art. The people of Powys called her the 
Dark Rose, and said that no one could 
tell her from her brother Lewknor. In 


England this was held to imply that she 


as a termagant; but no reliance can be 
put upon English consideration of the 
matter, since Audiart had never been 


seen over the march; unless, indeed, the 
that she sometimes rode out 
with her brothers in Lewknor’s clothes. 
Now, in the days when Sir Sagramor 
irst went and Sir 


e be true 


over sea, when 
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Herlouin was a growing lad at 
Red Fell, one from the Graceless Gu: 
(it was supposed, Pereduc) 
wife, Helewise, and kept h 
five years in Wales against all that S 
Belem could do; after which time, 
Peredue be ing tired of her, she was r 


stole S 


Belem’s 


to die, and did die. Sir Belem said 
tle, that being his way, but lhe 
as much as he could, and pretty y 
For Dame Ilelewise had not been 


more than a year and a day when, a 
was hunting a stag, he came unaw: 

upon three of his enemies 
and Meskyn de la Garde 


Gaunt, R 
lying at 
dom in a grove of birch-trees hard | 
fair stream. Mes 
bow, Ros had his feet in 


Gaunt was asleep, 
mending a 


water while he sang. Sir Belem, ; 
and speechless, took them all th 


their hands behind their ba 
drove them before him, like « 
at the goad’s point, to the Red Fell. 1 


which was terrible about 


bound 
and 


Belem wi 

If it had made Dame Hel 
his wife glad of Pereduc, so long as 
was glad of her, and, even when h 
not, to prefer death to her hus! 

it had made Sir Sagramor take sery 
with the Count of Hainault—judg 
what lengths it drove these proud, c| 
tering Welsh youths. It made Gaun: 
and Ros and Meskyn de la Garde 
rage, then foam, then weep with ray 
then swoon, and last submit like mut 


—all the spirit seared out of them by 
English knight. Sir B 
made hinds of his prisoners: Meskyv1 
mere lad, was turned atield to be 
keeper, Ros became cowherd, and Gaunt 
a very noble young man 
ance, a plough-teamster. 
Immediately that news of this beca: 
known, 
Belem, and drove him to sore straits 
defend all that he had. The Welshm 
came up in hordes, held all the pass 
and threatened all the towers. It 
not so much that vassals failed the EF: 
that 


VOC 


to all app 


Sir Caradoe levied war upon S 


lishman as his borders 


were W 


Sir Belem, who had but one single pu 
pose, was content to wait its fulfilment 
but meantime he made his yom 


brother, Herlouin, a knight, and thought 
it well to do what had 1 
taste for, I messe! 


I am sure he 


mean to send a 


1 


over sea to summon his seeond brothe: 
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Sagramor, with horse and arms to help 
There lost between 
his pair; Belem hated Sagramor as the 
night the day; but when a gentleman has 

irty valleys to defend, and a grudge to 
eed into the bargain, he has no time for 
juarrelling with his brothers. And much 
s he hated Sagramor, he knew that he 
So the devil, as they Say, 


him. was no love 


ould come. 
likes to see the cross upon a bond. 

But the English roads were still wait- 
ng for Sir Sagramor le Bel Enemy while 
the Welshmen poured the border. 
Sir Belem drew back from valley to val- 

v, until it came to this, that he was be- 
in his of Red Fell, and 
could only hold that with the demesnes 
about it. 
creat brooding man to see his good lands 
covered with Welsh pavilions; 
ie had to endure a worse. 


over 


eged castle 


It was no pleasant sight for the 


and 
Every day Sir 
Caradoe de la Garde, with three of the 
left to earry his 
to right hand, 
and one to ride on his left hand—rode 


vet 


ur sons him — one 


inner, one ride on his 


up the valley, and was acclaimed by 
those he ealled his liegemen, haggard 


all of them, with hoarse voices 
nd sudden small hands. Upon his tow- 
r-top Sir Belem grimly, 
s sword and hate together, speaking 
ever a word. So then old Sir Caradoe, 
s white blown about tierce 
face, bareheaded as he always was. would 


rogues 


sat nursing 


hair his 
ride close under the very walls and ery 
ut, “Come down, Belem, thou dumb 
dog, and I will hang thee for my sons’ 
Belem, immutably patient, said 
word, and would kill the 
old man yet; rather, he gloomed the more 


sake.” 

never a hot 
darkly, his eyes fixed always upon the 
brown valley shrunken river, 
brabbling among rocks, ran its journey 
into the heart of England. The streams 
fell either way from the ridge which was 
Red Fell, east into England, west 
into Wales. From the east, and up this 
rocky valley, Sir Sagramor must ride 


where a 


the 


with his men, since no other was open. 
Yet a full month before he could 
looked for Belem had caught Peredue de 
la Garde in an ambush, and hanged him 
upon a tall tree midmost of the Welsh 


be 


pass. He did not know that he was hang- 
ing the ravisher of his wife: but his 
brother Herlouin and all his vassals 


knew it quite well. 
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When next Sir Carad came up 


against him he was without a banner- 
bearer, but still with a mailed son on 
either side his horse. And this time. 
though he rode as before, bareheaded, 
courting destruction, under the outer 
wall of the fosse, he called out no in 


jurious invitation to Sir Belem: but hy 
lifted up a tight, wizened face, whereon 
sat desire grinning like a dog. 

You may that he judged his 
son Lewknor either too young to bear the 
weight of too dear to run the 
risk of Sir Belem, since he was content to 
be without a That 
could dock himself of so much pride had 
an air of fear. Venturesome old mer- 
chant that he was, he had come to a 
point where he dared not all his 
goods in one bottom. Two sons he had 
left to be body; 
should be at home in case of new sorrow. 
He never expected the sorrow that befell 
him when, that same night, he made a 
fierce attack on the castle of Red Fell, an 
attack of torches, smoke, haste, scrambling, 
and hot The Welshmen bridged 
the fosse and heaped brushwood about th 
inner bailey, meaning to set it alight. 
This tire would to 
scaling-ladders and murder, there would 
have been no sound throats in the Red 
Fell, had not Belem been speedier than 
his He himself it 
had the doors set open, before they had 
kindled the wood, but. not the 
party of the castle was primed to make 
a rush. 
were 


suppose 
mail, or 


banner-bearer. he 


have 


esquires of his one 


erving. 


have rved eover 


assailants. was who 


before 


The Welsh, taken by surprise, 

bridge; 
hot half- 
hour, all done by guess-work in the dark. 


forced back upon their 


there and thereabouts was a 


But Garyn de la Garde was drowned in 


the fosse, and Merlyn trampled beyond 
recognition by his own men: the rest 
saved themselves as they could. They 
drew off without their dead, not even 


knowing who was dead: and for two or 
three weeks there 

Sir Caradoe, as 
have broken 
which had robbed him of all his tall sons: 
but Belem thought otherwise, and rightly. 
The old Welsh robber, as proud as fire, 
had a body-guard still to daunt in For- 
tune’s face, and for this reason, because 
he would demand of him the uttermost 
farthing, Sir Belem staid where he was 


no sign made. 
many thought, should 


by this tragie night, 


was 


been 


= 
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in his eastle until his enemy’s pride 
should prove his final ruin. Surely 
enough a day dawned, a day of level 
nilky light, when they of the Red Fell 
aw Sir Caradoc come up from Powys, 


oretime between two mailed 


aging as al 


cnights, his troop of reavers and robbers 


behind him: and a low chuckle from 
Belem—like the gloating of a kite over 
meadow of partridges —made young 


louin aware of a turn in the 
Bright as a beam of the sun, up 


the eastern valley came riding Sir Sag- 


fame. 


new 


ramor le Bel Enemy in gilded armor, he 


and his friends, homing from England’s 
heart. 

Young Herlouin looked from east to 
west, from west to east; and presently he 


spoke, with a gush of pity in his voice. 
“ Here, brother,” he is your 
enemy at his last shift, who (to maintain 


s estate) is forced to put under armor 


said, 


the tender bodies of children; and these 
them a girl. Let us 
this time. Un- 
mask him, strip him, show him a brag- 
gart; but have you not yet had enough 


s last, and one of 


show merey, Belem, at 


Three of his sons you have 


lead, and three in thrall; what worse 
thing can vou do him than leave him 
alone with his memories? And as for 
these pretty children, what harm have 
they done, or what can do?” 


The youth spoke urgently, not without 


tears; but Belem never turned his eyes 
from the east, where Sagramor his bro- 
ther showed with thirty-five spears be- 
hind him. He had his great horse 


apparelled, armed himself from head to 
foot, and laid his bare sword across his 
did nothing more, and 
Again Herlouin urged him; 
he turned his back. Then 
Herlouin saw that Sagramor was aware 
of th force; he saw him turn 
to his companions, he saw them spur, he 
the steel and 
his mind that 
butchering by 


knees ; he said 
not a word. 


this time 
opposing 
saw the horses plunge at 
quicken. It into 
Belem do his 
deputy, to serve both his hatreds at once 
kill the children of his enemy, and fast- 


came 


meant to 


en upon his brother the shame of the 
fact. Herlouin, boy as he was, grew 
red in the face, and swore the thing 


slipped away from the tower where 


stood with his friends watching 
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the game, got out of doors by a littl 


wicket, scrambled to horseback, and 
spurred towards Sagramor, intent upo 
reaching him before it was too late. This 
he was just able to do, but no more. Thy 
two lines were ready to engage in th 
open ground before the castle, drawn 
up facing each other, some two careers 
of a horse apart. Into the middle spac 
came Herlouin, stooping low to | 


horse’s neck, at a hand-gallop. Sagram 
and knew him. “ Hold, brother; 
hold, Sagramor,” cried the boy, panting; 
“be advised what you do!” 

“ Dompnedex !” 
a high head. “ Brother Herlouin, I shall 
do what becomes me.” 


saw 


Sagramor, wi 


says 


By my soul, you will not,” says th 
other. 

And Sagramor, “ How, then, if I pm 
ish the enemies of our house?” His eves 
very fierce, glittered between the bars 
his visor. This sort of interruption was 
not at all to his taste. 

But Herlouin 
“Let man meet he 
the better man prevail. But, Sagramor, 
make no war upon a boy and girl.” 

“Tlow now?” says Sagramor. So the 
Herlouin told him how Sir Caradoe ha 
lost his six grown sons, and was attend 


his 


said, 


Was sure of 


man,” 


ed now by a boy on his right or left and 
a girl on his left or right, twin children 
of a dead mother, whose joint ages might 
searcely exceed his own. He told him 
that other of the old knight’s 
esquires was his daughter Audiart, an 
Lewknor; that which was 
which there was no telling; that as f 
the of the Welsh host, they wer 
rapseallions, lick-pots, lackeys, varlets. 
dog-bolts, stable-hinds, and gallows-bird- 
of Powys, unworthy of the arms thi 
of now offered against 
them, servants and panders of old Cara 
doe’s ruining pride. He ended, “ Wil! 
vou draw upon children, or tilt agains 
cattle-thieves, Sagramor?” And Sagra 
mor, in a great heat, swore, “ By 
Lady, I will not.” 

Sir Caradoe de la Garde 
taunt the good knight for delay, 
might have forced a fray upon him but 
for diversion from another quarter. Out 


one or 


one his son 


rest 


those 


be =e OF 


our 


began t 
and 


of the castle rode Sir Belem in his armor, 
and his vassals with him—Brian Long 
seu, Maynard Tregoz, Sir 


3artholomew 


} 
should 
le 
| 
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f the Spiny Brake, Sir Matthew of the 
Reidswire, Sir Cuthbert of the Mynd, 
ind other gentlemen of Salop, heavily 


orsed, and accoutred with long shields 
| spears at rest, as if to fight with 


Saracens at Roncesvalles, or brave the 
slaughter of Aliscans. Directly he was 
aware of Belem, Sir Caradoc spurred 


ut to meet him more than half-way, a 
bow-shot at least in advance of his men: 


nd on either side of him those last gal- 


ant slips of his tree pushed on level 
breast, as if their hearts danced in uni- 
n. “Fight me now, Belem, thou red 
elon, cried the old Welsh knight, and 
hook his spear. Deep in his throat 
pake Belem for the first time, saving, 


* By God, I will.” 


mself ready, he 


And the n, as he made 
he 
mor to charge t Velshmen in flank, 
nd so pen them like cattle. 


gave 1 signal to Sag- 


he 


But Sagramor threw up his spear arm 
token that he must speak before he 
d anything. Once more the Welshman 
to hear him. Then he 
‘Brother Belem, I am advised that 
has brought out his 
that he left 
one of these is a young virgin. 
iey tell me that the rest of his. follow- 
ig are villeins pranked in the 
rood knights 
ou know 


said, 
Sir 
chil- 


armor, 


aused 
(‘aradoe two 


‘en—all has ~in 


mail of 
If these reports be true, 


better than call 


to me on. 

lf they be not true, let Sir Caradoe 
eny. But believe thi are true, 
nd therefore I will do one of two 
ngs : I will meet Sir Caradoc him- 


elf (as his due is) in single combat, on 


rse and on foot, and give a good ac- 
‘ount of myself, as I hope; or let him 


tand aside with his imps, so, unarmed, 
vith a flail in my hand, I will pound this 
iscaille as it deserves. But, Belem, vou 
hall not require me to go atilt against 
nds, nor do battle with a young boy. 
were better England 
before I left it.” 

Sir Belem, who saw his 


Chere customs in 


plan spoil d, 


was furious. “Is this your custom of 
overseaé Is this your loyalty? I spit 
upon you, recreant.” So he said: then 


to his followers: “Pass avant! Follow 
Belem !” 
set spears in rest and drove in the sharp 
spurs. QOld Sir Caradoe turned in his 
saddle to give warning to his host: but 
Sagramor, seeing that he and his two 


The whole long line of his men 
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esquires must be swept up and devoured 
by Belem before any support could reach 
them—Sagramor, I say, uttered a sharp 
cry—* Dieu nous garde! 
cre, not war. On 
he said, “ follow, follow clos 


This is massa- 
Herlouin,” 

HH 
tered out in advance of his company, they 
pressing after in due order, with intent 
to interpose his force between Belem and 
his prey; 


mv side 


can- 


and this would have been done 
if Sir Caradoc, hungry and thirsty for 
death, had not rushed in to meet it. But 
fell out that the three companies 
met in the midst with a thudding shock, 
and that Belem on terms with the 
father of his thief before any one could 


so it 


Was 


comfort him. At the first onset Belem 
sent the old knight headlong to the 
ground, thrust through the gorget with 


a spear. He pinned him to the earth 
and left the spear sticking there; then 


drawing sword, he would have gone on to 


yet more dreadful slaking of his dry 
heat. Seeing which, Sagramor with a 


mace clove a way for himself through the 
vassals of his house, once his friends, in- 
tent to defend from their fury those who 
had done them the first “Put 
up, Belem, put up!” he shouted in a high 
voice as he wrought. “ Do those innocents 


wrong. 


no harm, or by Heaven I shall repav ii 
on thee!” So he said, and smote right 
and left, trving by all means to get at 
his Close behind him pressed 
Herlouin. But they saw the two armed 
children side by side engage 
had overthrown their 
that it must end as it 


instance of their own. 


brother. 


the man who 
father, and knew 
must, without any 


Sir Belem played with their wild sal- 
a great cat may handle a mouse. 
she full of 
Temptingly he opened 
or twice, whereupon they, 
spirit of 


lies as 


when is idleness wel] 


vice, 


as as 
guard once 
with the mad 
their father surging in them. 
furiously and at random. So 
presently, with a light flicker of his blade, 
Belem at of them and 
through the plates of the neck-piece, so 
that the helm was loosened and fell off 
sideways. They saw him falter at that. 
with his sword shivering in mid-air ready 
to It would that 
smote him of 


came on 


eut one shore 


strike. shame 


the un- 


seem 


even when out 


gainly trunk of steel, to look upon the 
ruin and raving, the dust, the clamor. 
and the blood, there beamed forth the 


| 
| 
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smooth pale face, the wide eyes, the rip- 
pling dark hair, of a grave young girl. 
Hither and thither the press of 
battle, swirling like a whirlpool in the 
tide, while Belem his 
deed. 
Spurring at 
the place. 
head, struck downwards, and splintered 
the sword of Belem his brother. “ Oh, 
our father’s blood !” he cried, 
with trembling voice. “ What hast thou 
Belem ¢” He looked at the girl, 
steadily at him; he hung his head, 
he sat adroop, thoughtful on his horse. 
But Belem, recovering himself, quick to 
the snatched at the 
which, transtixing old Caradoe’s throat, 
still swayed like a pole in the tideway; 


drove 


sat gaping at 


last Sagramor to 


Ile swung his mace about his 


came 


shame to 


done, 
she 


advantage, spear 


with a wrench he pulled it out, then 
aimed a buffet sideways at Sagramor— 
a foul blow. Over against him that 


other armed ehild of the Graceless Guard 
got between him and the girl; but Belem 
was now intent upon his brother, press- 
with shield 


means to 


sword, 
life. 
geet the girl 


ing him and short 


20 as by any have his 
Herlouin took his chance to 
out forward, and 


confronted brother. 


of the mess, pressed 


her and her armed 


Backward like the long wash of a wave 
came the battle, and swept him, the boy, 
and the the 
strife. 

As they drifted hurtling together, 
Herlouin, for honest ends, lifted 


maid into main stream of 


voung 


sword and voice above the din. “ My 
prize, mv capture!” he gried, as he strove 
to disarm the Welsh oe But at the 
words Lewknor de la Garde threw him- 
self forward upon him. Herlouin felt 
his hands at his shoulders, heard him 
grunt as he tussled and tried for mas- 
tery. “Never your capture, English 
wolf!” he said between his teeth, whim- 


his lack of 
fool!” says 

I ean for 
Either he was 
the lust of 
murder was upon him; possessed at least 


and fretting at 
strength. “ Let loose, little 

Herlouin; “1 what 
you.” But to no purpose. 


pering 
am doing 
past the sense of the ears or 
by some devil, he slipped from his horse 


and clung with his full weight upon Her- 
louin’s neck, endangering both their lives. 


Seeing which, a friend and vassal of the 
Maynard Tregoz by name, a 
Salop—let 


Red 


valiant 


knight of drive at 
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Lewknor with his axe, and hitting hi: 
fairly on the top of the head, split hi 
helm clean in the middle, so that the tw 
halves fell apart. The hands parted fro 
Herlouin’s neck; Herlouin was tree. \ 
universal ery went up on all sides; he: 
on the ground before them was anoth 
girl, in all points like the first: the row 
the pouting rich mouth, 
eurling hair, fringed eyes, and over al 
and awe, shame and high blood 
clouding, flushing, paling, leaping, dy 


smooth face, 


rage 


ing, like a mountain fire. Herloui: 
looking dreadfully upon this sight, 


Was this the girl an 
he, all unknowing, 
wrestled with a virgin? Were both ot 
them girls? If so, had a girl so near: 
had him down? God knew, in a generou- 
youth this was no time for nice consider 
Here, it did 
girls in a man’s affair. 
out. “Man or maid,” 
louin, “I fight you no more. 


himself. 
t’other the boy ¢ 


ere ssed 


ations. seem, were two 

They must b 
Her 
Trust me, 
and help me to get your sister out o 
this.” Ife spoke as he hoped, and not a 
he knew; and first his enemy looked at 
him with a hint of fight left in two hot 


got Says 


gray eves. But then, “Get her away.” 
he said, and Herlouin’ thanked 


Saviour for knowledge. By labor and 
heat, by hard knocks not a few, by shout 
ing himself hoarse, by prayers, entreaties, 
and his horse’s rump, he got a way mad: 
for them out of the battle. Side by sick 
they came out, and side by side rode oft 
down the valley into Powys; and it was 
pretty (where so much was grim) to se 
the care each had for the other. But to 
the life of him Herlouin could not tel! 
—when their backs were turned—which 
of them it had ealled the other 
“Sister.” Certainly, a beautiful 
pair, or a pair which made franker co 
parecenry—whereby the girl took boyish: 
looks and the boy girlish—he had never 
hoped to see. 

To consider now the fortunes of bat 
tle. No living Welshman, except Lewk 
nor and his twin sister, left the ground 
Most were slain, the rest bound prison 
ers; yet in the midst of swords sheathed 
or sheathing the two brothers of the Red 


was 


more 


Fell fought like tigers, Belem to have 
Sagramor’s life, Sagramor to disarm 
Belem. 


So by the grace of God he did. Belem 


\ 
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ies on the ground; Sagramor, spent and 

reathing deep, leans on his mace look- 
ing at him. 

“ Belem,” says this good knight, “ you 
have sought to take my life.” 

‘By the fiend,” says Belem, “and I 

have it yet.” 

‘] think not,” Sagramor replies; “ but 
et that be. So long as I remain in life 
ou shall do no more injury to the Grace- 
ss Guard. For the evil deed of one 
nan there, six men have paid the price. 
As I see the matter, it is now time for 
vou to reflect that you are a Christian, 
ipon whom forgiveness of sins is by 
God's counsel enjoined. Let a love-day 
e proclaimed, establish a peace, and I 

re your life. Otherwise, I have you 

sarmed below me. Choose what you 

| do.” What choice was there? Belem 

ve Sagramor his word, intending to 
reak it, and Sagramor gave Belem his 
fe. He let him go free, him and his 
nen; but himself would not enter his 

ther’s house. 

rhis troubled Herlouin, the youngest 

the three brothers. “ What will you 

now, Sagramor?” he asked. 

‘ Brother,” said Sagramor, “TI shall go 

pray, hoping thereby to rid my soul 

all earthy stain, so that a clean sweet 
amber may be prepared within me.” 

“ But who will be guest to sit in this 
hamber?’ asks Herlouin; and Sagra- 
mor told him, “ The most lovely lady now 
in the world.” 

“And who is your lovely lady, Sagra- 

He said, “My lady Audiart of the 
Graceless Guard is the lady, in whose face 
we sits still, and grief, and holy fear.” 

“Aha!” cries Herlouin, “then you saw 
vhat Belem and T saw, the young girl in 

the midst of battle.” 

“ Brother, I did,” said Sagramor: and 
Herlouin said, “I saw as it might be 
two such girls.” 

Sagramor said, “So did I, God help 
me!” Then Herlouin kissed him. saying, 
“May He be with thee, Sagramor. my 
brother, and give thee thy fond desire!” 
So the brothers parted. 

Sagramor rode away alone towards 
Powys, yet not across the border: but 
staid rather at the hermitage by the 
ford, and there spent his days and nights 
in prayer and fasting and scourging his 
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bare bones with the discipline. Herlouin. 
for his part, having no open quarrel with 
Belem, chose to remain at the Red Ie ll; 
for he thought, “Certainly Belem will 
not give over his blood feud for an oath 
given in the article of death. It mav 
be that by staying I shall do Sagramor 
a service.” So he endured as well as he 
could the stark silence, the meditation of 
murder, and the worse than meditation 
with which Belem filled the house, keep- 
ing close watch on whatever might be 
intended against the Graceless Guard. 
The first thing was that Belem most 
villanously slew those wretched thralls 
that he had, Gaunt and Ros and Meskvn 
de la Garde, and stuck their lean heads 
on spikes outside the gate-house. [Her- 
louin took this shameful news down to 
his brother. When Sagramor had it he 
detaced his shield and spoiled the crest 
on his helm; which done, he gave up his 
lodging with the hermit of the ford and 
went down into the plain of Powys to the 
Graceless Guard. Standing up_ there, 
bare of all cognizance, he eried out in 
a loud voice, “ Take heed of the renun- 
ciation of a good knight,” over and over 
again until they of the castle were aware 
of him, and came out on to the tower 
to hear what he had to say. Those two 
twin persons came out; so Sagramor saw 
again under a veil of steel the lady of 
his heart, though which of the two were 
she he could not tell. 

One of them called from the tower, 
“Who art thou, renouncing the re; and 
what dost thou renounce?” 

Sagramor, baring his head, cried. “1 
am Sagramor of the Red Fell, brother of 
the false knight Belem, whom now I 
utterly renounce, and with him my blood, 
name, and arms.” 

Then the Sy aker from the tower asked 
him, “Wilt thou serve us, Sir Sagra- 
mor?” and he said, “ Yes.” So the other 
then, “ Come into the castle and help us; 
for we are only two here now. Audiart 
and Lewknor, brother and sister, and all 
the rest of our kindred and household 
slain by Sir Belem. Come in, therefore, 
and help us.” But Sagramor lifted up 
his right hand, saying, “By my soul, I 
will not come into your castle until I 
am worthy of its glorious tenant. my 
lady Audiart, whom I love and serve in 
the dark.” 


To this no answer was re- 


| | 
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turned from the tower, though brother 
and sister looked quickly at one another; 
so Sagramor staid below in the weather 
with what comfort he could suck from 
the near neighborhood, refusing all man- 
ner of meat or sustenance from within- 
doors. This went on for many weeks. 

After a time it came to young Sir Her- 
louin’s understanding that Belem was 
compassing a great new villany against 
the Graceless Guard, namely, to attack it 
in strong foree, kill Lewknor, and serve 
Dame Audiart as her brother Sir Pere- 
due had served his wife —that is, wed 
her by force. Herlouin rode down into 
Powys by stealth and told the news to 
Sagramor, whom he found much aged 
and very cold, standing by the outer gate. 

“Let Belem come,” says Sagramor; 
“T am ready for him.” To Herlouin 
the good knight seemed by no means 
ready; but he let the two within the 
Guard know the story, and they made 
ready after a fashion of their own. 

They sent out a messenger to the Red 
Fell, a certain Welshman ealled Owain, 
a priest. Belem was at meat, Herlouin 
with him. “Bring in the priest,” he 
says; so they brought him in, a thin- 
faced man, pinched with cold; for now 
was the winter weather come into the 
march. 

“My lord,” said this priest, “this is 
my message to you from my master Sir 
Lewknor of the Graceless Guard. You 
shall ride alone to the Guard, and un- 
armed. So you shall take away the bride. 
But if you come armed or in force, your 
brother Sir Sagramor shall have her.” 

“Do you take me for a fool 7” says 
Belem. “ What proof have I that you 
meditate no treachery against me?” 

‘Sir,’ replied the priest, “my master 
has provided against your reasonable 
doubts. He himself will be hostage for 
your safety. This is what you shall do. 
Let your brother Sir Herlouin come first 
in arms to the Guard. My master will 
give himself up into his hands, and will 
so remain until you have obtained her 
whom you seek. Will this content you?” 

“ By no means,” said Belem; “ for they 
may have their Graceless Guard filled 
with men.” The priest with a fierce ery 
knocked his breast. 

“Ah, would to God that they had, 
Belem!” he said. “Then I had never 


been here on such an errand. But now 
in that great castle there are only two 
Lewknor and his sister Audiart: th 
others all slain, and by you.” 


Belem says: “Good! I agree to your 


proffer. Sit down and eat.” But t¢! 
priest would not. 

So it all was done. Lewknor de 
Garde met Herlouin in the midst of th 
snowy pass about the time of the goi: 
down of the sun. He was unarmed ani 
bareheaded; and Herlouin saw that hi 
hair, black as a raven’s wing, fell rip 


pling to his saddle. Also he had a cold, 


beautiful face, a mouth shaped like 

girl’s, and as soft. Together the youth 
went down into Powys, and Audiart | 
them into the Graceless Guard. 

Outside the gate, upon the trampk 
snow, Herlouin saw an armed knight 
watch, who, from being motionless as : 
figure of stone, when Dame Audiart cam 
and stood in the door, went down upo: 


one knee, but said nothing, neither 


looked at her. 
did look from the sister to the brother 
and back again, marvelling that such 
likeness and diversity could at once con 
sist. She was of the same height to 
hair, of the same goodly proportions, an 
(with the difference proper to a maid) ot 
the same shape. Not that she was richly 
endowed with the grace and treasure o! 
women; otherwise, being yet very young 
she was slight, boyishly made rather tha: 
not. The dark lashes of her eyes wet 
no longer than his, nor her cheeks n 
her chin nor her mouth more delicatels 
soft. Herlouin looked at her hands; thi 
were small. So were Lewknor’s. He saw 
her foot, and judged Lewknor’s, if any 
thing, the smaller. Her hair reached lx 
middle, and his went just so far. But 
at this time she was clothed from nec! 
to heel in white silk, after the man 
ner of brides, and on her head she had 
a little fillet of silver leaves like thx 
leaves of a box-tree. Such a lively sym 
pathy beat between the pair that whe 
Sir Sagramor dropped upon his knee ani 
the girl grew red, so also did her brother 
Lewknor—very beautiful to see. 

Then she spoke, asking, “ Will you 
serve me, Sir Sagramor, good knight?” 
And Sagramor said, “I will serve you 
utterly.” 

“Then,” says she, “take my _ brother 


Herlouin, for his part, 


4 


i 

4 

44 “4 
iff pou serve 
ra me 
. w aqramor, 
4 


THE 


CAST 
Lewknor here for esquire of 
id keep him from the hostility of his 
Will you do this?” 
‘ Lady,” says Sagramor, “I shall 
But what will you yourself do?” 
told him: “I go to expiate the 
lood-feud between my house and yours. 
| shall go home with Sir Belem.” Sag- 
nor eried out in his pain: “Oh, hor- 
ble! You dare not do it, nor ask us to 
bitterly: “ Do 
uu not know that I am of the Graceless 


your body, 


emy, Sir Belem. 


do 


She 


llow it.” She, smiling 
Is there anything, upon our own 

showing, that we dare not do?” 
Sagramor sternly said, “ There is one 
thing that no maiden dares to do.” And 
e, bowing her head, responded: “ That 
ng dare not I. Yet they who love me 
So it turn 
Whereupon she 
and put her hand upon his shoulder, 
“Do trust Sagramor, 

» say that I have your love?” 

He replied, “I do trust.” 

“Stay here, then,” she bade him, “ un- 
til you see me depart between Sir Belem 
nd Sir Herlouin. Wait for my brother 
and treat him well for 
When Sagramor looked up at her 
was to be seen by the light of the new- 
sen moon that his eyes were wet. “ Lady 
my love and duty,” said he, “TI shall 
bey you in all things from point to 
point. But if I may never see you again 
hom I shall hold in my heart until my 
fe’s end, I shall beseech of you one 


Guard ? 


rust me.” Sagramor’s 


to bow down his head. 


was 


me 


vou me, 


Lewknor, my 


avor, 


“ Name it,” said she. 

“It is,” he told her, “that 

» once.” Again she grew very red, and 
hesitated for a long time; again Lewk- 

blushed. But afterwards she con- 
ented, and Sagramor got up and kissed 
er on the mouth. Then she with Lewk- 

r and Herlouin went into the Guard 
to wait for Belem. 

Two hours after moonrise, as they sat 
aiting, they heard his horn at the . 
The three of them looked suddenly at 
ich other, rather at the pale disks which 
they knew to be each other’s faces, for 
thing else could they see. Then Audi- 
irt whispered to her brother, “ Lewknor, 
vo and let him in.” So he went away and 

opened wide the doors of the hall, next 
the gate of the inner bailey, and next let 
down the bridge, and lastly set open the 


you kiss 


gate 
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gate of the outer bailey. Then Belem 
rode into the hall, and drew rein: and 
they saw horse and man stand like 


statues looming in the dusk, with Lewk- 
nor beside them barely reaching tot] 
rider’s knee. For once he had kept 
word, being without spear or sword. 


his 


I have told you he was a silent man. 
Any other would have said, “ Madam. 
I have * Madam, here am 
I”; but Belem said nothing at all. But 
the fever which griped Audiart moved 
her to ask what she knew perfectly well. 

“Who art thou, horseman?” saith she. 
And Belem: “You 


Come.” 


come,” or 


know who I am. 

She says, with a sharp-drawn breath, 
“In a good hour I and got up 
from her place and came forward. 

Her brother Lewknor, whose fear (to 
judge from his bungling) seemed wilder 
than her own, put a long black cloak over 
her, shaking as he did it. Herlouin went 
to help him. “ friend,” said 
this young man under his breath: “I ride 
along with them, to do what I ean.” 
When the girl was made ready, Lewknor 
led her forward: lifted 
her under the arms, and set her before 
him on the saddle. So without 

turned and rode out of doors; 
and Herlouin, with all the speed he had, 
mounted and followed after, 1 
brother with 


alone in the Graceless Guard. 


come, 


Courage, 


Belem, stooping, 


a word 
he fast 
aving his 
Sagramor young Lewknor 
Now follow those who first departed. 
The three ( f thie m rode 
from Powys 
ground upon 
clean snow. 


under the moon 
Eneland hard 

which lay a of 
Not a word was spoken un- 
til they reached the Red Fell, dark and 
which stood 
a torch to show the Dismounting 
first and in haste, Herlouin helped down 


into 


over 


powder 


enormous, before one with 


way. 


Audiart, Belem consenting. He, when 
he had got off deliberately (being stiff in 
his joints), faced his young brother, say- 


ing shortly: “ Now, Herlouin, go your 
ways. Here is n you.” Her- 
louin—a pretty good judge by this time 

thought to hear murder in his voice. “ By 
my Lord God, Belem,” he replied, “1 
leave you not this night.” Said Belem, 
“A dead man you remain, 
wise, on my wedding night.” 
laughed. “ Oh, Belem,” 
murdering on me if 


» lodging for 


but not other- 
Herlouin 


do your 
until 


he said, ‘ 


you can; but 


. 
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that is done or not done, you do not 
tou this lady Belem sent the groom 
r his sword, and Herlouin said, 
‘Fetch mine also, Simon.” But Belem, 
‘Fetch my sword only. * It was plain 
he meant to kill his brother. 
Then spoke that still and hooded lady 


Audiart. “I see in vou, Sir Herlouin, 


he mettle of a knight. Now I ask you, 
enter not the Red Fell, but leave me 
alone with Sir Belem. To-morrow, at the 


to this 
Belem grave 


second cock, 
| let vou in.” 
took the 


of the 
gate, and I wil 
a gross laugh, 


come 


girl in his arms, 


and kissed her. This made Herlouin 
furious. “Two of my _ brothers have 
saluted you, sister,” he said; “now you 


shall greet me like manner.” So said, 


he also kissed her in full sight of Belem; 
and as their mouths met she whispered 
to him, quick and low, “Trust me, O 


Herlouin.” Without any knowledge to 
bottom his faith, so he did, and turned 
and went to his horse. Ile saw her Lo 
in with Be le m5 he saw the torch follow; 


the moon took up again her cold spell 
( the world. They lit no eandles in 
the Red Fell; he heard nothing, saw 
thing, n 7, no moving light. With 
him he set himself 
remaining dark hours, 
daring to — of what might be 
doing within the lest he should re- 
member what had been done there 


what s t he u« 
to out 
scarce 
house 


before. 


The first cock crew far down in the 

illev or ever the davydawn shivered in 
the east His ery found Herlouin before 
the gates, peering for sign of life or 
some assurance in the great blind house 
of something besides death. Then, as the 
light came timorously stealing over the 
snowy waste, he heard the sound of men 


coming from 
still, for he 


seemed to be 
His heart stood 
“Tf that should be Sagramor, 
ther, come to eall me liar and 
And he knew then that it could 
meet 


riding, who 
the west. 
thought, 
my br 
coward !” 
e no othe r, and dared not go to 
him. 

The cock crew, and behold, 
ng splinter of light streamed like a bar 
the east. “ Alas, for faith given 
fondly!” said Herlouin to himself. “ Now 


Sect nd 


ros 
ross 


Sagramor will kill me, and will do well. 
Even as he spoke the gates of the Red 
Fell opened: there walked out a youth 
lad in green, bareheaded, pale and 
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grave-eved, whose 


middle, 


hair fell rippling t 
his savins 


greeted hi lin, 2 
“ Benedicite, Herlouin.” At this 
sight, to see Lewknor come out 
Audiart had gone in, Herlouin reeled in 
his saddle, having no words in his throat 
nor wit in his head to have 
them. At that time came riding up Si 
Sagramor, and with 
that very 
took to be 
grave-eved, clad in green, with dark hai 
falling to his saddle-bow. Herlouin, gay 
the other, turned ai 
spurred towards Sagramor. 
“ Brother, 
I came in 
Lewknor!” 
“No, no, Herlouin,” says 
“T have Lewknor here.” 
Savs Herlouin, and help me t 
see them.” But Sagramor spurred on 
ahead of him, having but one thought. 
Springing from his saddle, he co 


who 
Sir 


7 
wher 


coneeiv 
him, marvellous if 
vouth whom the 
bareheaded, 


be seen, same 


Lewknor— pale ar 


ing from one to 


bewitched ! 
now hav 


brother, we 
with Audiart, 


are 


and 


Sagramor:; 


Come 


fronted the youth in the gate. “O thoy 
whoever thou art,” he said, awfully, * te] 
me the fate of my lady Audiart. 

The youth said, “ Come and see.” So 


Herlouin and Sagramor those 
other two into the castle; and over the 
inner gate was a spiked pole, and on th 
top of the pole the head of Belem, grin 
ning in death. But the heads of all thi 
sons of the Graceless Guard were fre 
from the spikes they had bee: 
stuck, and the spikes themselves gone. 
said nothing, because he was 
and Herlouin nothing, because 
to think; but Sagran 
of Belem with his gaunt 
Thou felon thief, Belem. 
I grieve, that it was not | 
there.” 


where 


Sagramor 
thinking, 
he was unable 
smote the face 
let, saying: 
For this only 
who set thee 


Turning then, he said to the thre 
others, “ Follow me.” 


When he had led them into the ha 
to the top of it, and made them sit down, 
he went away, and shortly came bac! 
with a jug of wine, some bread, and a} 


ples. They sopped their bread in th 
wine, and broke their fast. Then Sag 
ramor took three apples. “ Catch, Her 
louin,” he said, and threw him on 

them. So he said to the youth wh 
sat next to Herlouin, and so did. The 


Lewknor (if 
lapped to his 


but 


apple went low down; 
Lewknor this might be 


) 
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nees and caught it upon them. Once 
re Sagramor took an apple, and say- 


ng, “ Catch, Lewknor,” threw it to the 
third youth; but this other Lewknor, to 
‘eceive It, opened wide his knees, so that 
the apple fell through them to the 
ground; then instantly Sagramor, with 
glad ery, sprang from his place and 
vught the bungler in his arms. 
“Thou art Audiart, and my dear love, 


cried, exulting, “with whom I have 
ourneyed all this night!” It was very 


easy to see the truth now by her manner 
answering. 
Then turned to the real 
Lewknor, and kissed him fondly. “ Oh, 
uu brave knight,” quoth he, “ here was 
nest trickery indeed. Now tell us how 
thou faredst this night.” So Lewknor 
ld them what had passed between him 


Sagramor 


and Belem; how when they were within 
Belem had the bride to 
the bride, obedient, had Jain 
in the dark. Presently 
Belem in, ready for bed, with a 
ehted lamp held on high, that he might 
ee and not be seen. What he saw was 
his: a youth in green sitting on the bed 


he house 
bed, and 
ng, waiting 


sent 


comes 


ith his chin on his knees, and his dark 


air all about him like a mantle. 


The 


BY ANNIE 


ye IE trail of the Boy was always en- 
tirely distinct, but on this especial 
morning it 
irn—everything. 


ay over house, porch, 
The Mother followed 
up, stooping to gather the miscellany 
She 
had a delightful scheme in her mind for 
clearing everything up. She wanted to 
see how it would seem, for once, not to 
have any litter of whittlings, of strings 
and marbles and tops! No litter of be- 
loved birds’ turtle- 
No trail of the Boy anywhere. 

It had taken the whole family to get 
the Boy off, but now he was gone. Even 
vet the haze of dust the stage-coach had 
stirred up from the dry roadway linger- 
ed like a faint blur on the landseape. 


f boyish belongings into her apron. 


eggs, snake - skins, 


shells! 
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‘Who are thou?” said Belem. And 

the youth, “I am Lewknor of the Grace- 

less Guard, last of my father’s sons.” 
“Why art thou he re, last of my ene 


mies,” said Belem. And Lewknor again, 


‘For my sister’s sake. 


“You do her no service, fool.” said 


_Belem; “death is here.” Lewknor re 
plied between his teeth: “It is here. 
Take it, you big dog;” and leaped upon 
him and bit him in the neck. Belem 


threw up his head as he grappled, and 
by that means Lewknor 
well under thi 


got his own head 
Belem 
struck downwards at him with the lamp, 
which was put out; but Lewknor drew 
his knife and drove it into Belem’s ribs. 
“And the end,” 
Lewknor, “you know.” Sagramor 
looked up with tears. He took the two 
hands of Audiart in his and kissed them. 

“QO brave Audiart,” he 
“now let our joint life make amends for 
deaths so many and so bitter.” 

“Amen, Sagrat 
helping us.” 

What more is there ‘ Nothing, 
save this, that those two loved greatly: 


strong man’s chin. 


So the tussle was done. 
said 


sweet 


said, 


nor,” she, “God 


Savs 
to say 


and that Lewknor de la Garde, following 
the English fashion, eut his hair short. 


Boy: 


DOUNELL 


It could not be ten 
had bidden the Boy his 
The Mother smiled softly. 


they 


good-by. 


since 


first 


minutes 


“But I did it!” she murmured. “Of 
course,—I had to. The idea of letting 
your Boy go off without kissing him 
gzood-by! Mary,” she suddenly spoke 


aloud, addressing the Patient Aunt, who 
was the trail too, picking up 
the from the 
“Mary, did you kiss him? There was 
really no need, you know, because you are 
not his mother. And it would have saved 
his feelings not to.” 

The Patient Aunt. laughed. She 
very young and pretty, and the “ patient ” 


following 


siftings other’s apron 


was 


in her name had to do only with her man- 
ner 


f bearing the Boy. 
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“ With the back of his hand. I am not 
near-sighted Now why should a well- 
little kiss distress a Boy like 


that? That's what I want to know.” 


“Tt didn’t use to,” sighed the Mother 
gently ‘Not when he was a baby. I’m 
glad I got in a great 1 iany of them then, 


while had chanee. It was the 
trousers that did it, Marvy. From the 
minute he put on trousers he objected to 
being kissed. I put his kilts on again 
one day, and he let me kiss him.” 

“ But it was a bribe to get you to take 
them off,’ laughed the Patient Aunt 
wickedly. “I remember;—I was there. 
And you took them off to pay for that 
, u can't ce ny it, Bess.” 

“Yes, I took them off—and after that 
I kissed them. It was next best. Mary, 

l seem very awful quiet here to 


“Awful. I never heard anything like 
it in my life. I’m going to let something 
drop and make a noise.” She dropped a 
tin trumpet, but it fell on the thick rug, 
and they searcely heard it. 
ftlv, and the 


Father came striding up the walk, whis- 


The front gate clicked sof 


tling exaggerate dly . He had ridden down 
to the corner with the Bov. 

“ Well, well, well,” he said; “now I 
shall go to work. I’m going up to my 
aden, girls, and I don’t want to be ealled 
away for anything or anybody lower than 
a President or the minister. This is my 
first good chance to work for ten years.” 

Which showed how old the Boy was. 
He was rather voung to go off alone on 
a journey, but a neighbor half a mile 
down the glary white road was going his 
way, and would take him in charge. The 
neighbor was lame, and the Boy thought 
he was going to take charge of the neigh- 
bor. It was as well. Nobody had un- 


In a little over half an hour—three- 
quarters at most—the trail of the Boy 
was wiped out. Then the Patient Aunt 
and the Motl 


undisturbed to t 


er sat down peacefully and 
heir sewing. Everything 
was very spruce and cleared up. The 
Mother was thinking of that, and of how 


very, very still it was. She wished the 


Patient Aunt would begin to sing, o1 
door would slam somewhere. 

“ Dear me!” she thought, with a tre: 
ulous little smile, “ here I am wanting 
hear a door slam already! Any one 
wouldn’t think I'd had a special set 
door nerves for vears!” She started i 
to rock briskly. There used to be a board 
that creaked by the west window. W 
didn’t it creak now? The Mother tri 
to make it. 

“ Mary,” she cried, suddenly and shary 
ly—* Mary!” 

“Mercy! Well, what is it. my dear? 
Ts the house afire, or anything ?” 

“Why don’t vou talk, and not sit th 
as still as a post? You haven't said 
word for half an hour.” 

“Why, so 1 haven’t,—or you eithe 
for that matter. I thought we were s 
ting here enjoying the ealm. Doesn't 
look too levely and tixed-up for anyth 
Bess? Seems like Sunday. Don’t vy 


wish somebody would call before we get 
stirred up again ¢” 

“ There’s time enough. We sha’n’t get 
stirred up again for a week,” sighed th 
Mother. She seemed suddenly to remem 
ber, as a new thing, that weeks held 
seven days apiece; days, twenty - four 
hours. The little old table at school r 
peated itself to her mind. Then shi 
remembered how the Boy said it. She 


saw him toeing the stripe in the carpet 
before her; she heard his high sweet sing 
song: 

* Sixty sec-unds make a min-ut. Sixt 
min-uts make a nour. Sixty hours make 
—no; I mean twe nty-four hours—mak« 
d-a-a-y.” 

That was the way the Boy said it 
God bless the Boy! The Mother got ul 
abruptly. 

“T think I will go up and eall on Wil 
liam,” she said, unsteadily. The Patient 
Aunt nodded gravely. “ But he doesn’ 
like to be interrupted, you know,” sli 
reminded, thinking of the Boy’s inter 
ruptions. 

Upstairs, the Father said “ Come it 
with remarkable alacrity. He looked uy 
from his manuscripts and weleomed he 
The sheets, tossed untidily about the ta 
ble, were mostly blank ones. 

“Well, dear?” the little Mother said 


with a question in her voice. 


“Not at all:—bad,” he answered, 


“No, I didn't, she said. “I didn’t 
dare to, after I] saw him wipe yours 
V 
| 
— * 
\ 


ay, the Patient 


ave 


uppose I should have gone 


THE 

mily. “I haven't written a word vet 
Bess. At this rate, how soon will mv 
w book be out? It’s so confounded], 
‘Ves dear, | kn V the Mi he r said, 
ly The n they be th gazed out ¢ tf the 
dow, and saw the Boy’s little rough- 


d to be allowed to take the dog on the 
rnev They both remembe red that 
‘He’s lonesome,” murmured the Mo- 
bu she meant tha they tw were, 

ey had thought would be such a 
and relief! But thei vou remem- 

e B had never been awav before, 

e \ = hiv tf 
So one day and e more ter it 
eved by Two from seven leaves five 
e Mother secretly despaired The 
d night, after the others were asleep. 
stole around the house and strewed 
Boy’s things about in all the rooms 
she eC wd not mak them look at 
Neve rthe Css, he let the n lie and, 

enough, no one appeared to see 

m next morning. All the family mad 


pretence of being cheerful, and spe ke 
ten of peace hi 


had known be- 


the quietude and Ww 
how 


that it 


ul it was; they 


rehand he s 


would without 


whooping, whistling, lam- 
ng Boy. 

} 
So reueving to the 


ent Aunt said. 
Sx 


tramping, s 
nerve "gg the Pa- 
soothing,” murmured the Mother, 
dly. 

‘So confoundedly nice and still!” the 
ather muttered in his beard. “ Haven't 
d such a chance to work for ten years.” 
ut he did not work. The third day he 
d he must take a little run to the city 
his publishers, 
things that needed looking 
if the Mother would toss a few 
ing’s into his grip, he ‘d be off: —back 
And so he 
It was a relief to the Mother. and 
still further one when, on the fourth 
Aunt 
ttle visit to—to some friends. 
“Tm gone,” 
tle Mother, decisive ly, “ for 
stood it 


Now 


—to sce vou know. 


were 


a few days, of course. 
ent. 
went 


awav on a 


a 


thev’re the 


I couldn't 


glad nodded 


another dav—not another 


LY I'm going away myself. 


anyway, but 
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: uch ple isanter not t ave them 
know. They would both of them hav 
laughed. W hat do the y know abs ut be 
ing a Mother and having your little Box 
awav{ Oh ves, the ean laugh and be 
relieved—and rested—and soothed! It’s 
mothers whose hearts break with lom 
someness mothers and ugly little dogs. 
She took the moping little beast up in her 
lap and stroked his rough coat 

“You shall go t she whispered 
aie u cal wa three d VS more, either, 
ean vou’ It would have killed vou t 
wouldn't it? We ar id those oth 
people went away rent wef Now we'll 
so to the Box 

Early the next morning th went 
The Mother thought sh d never been 
so happy before in her life nd the ugly 
] e beast ve ped with anticipative joy 
In a litth ery littl vh how, They 


would hear the Boy shout—see him eapet 
“ feel his hard little p: s on their faces 
They would see the trail of the Bov over 
everything; not a make-believe, made up 

ail, but the real, littered B thing 

sat hope those other t people are en 

ving their trips. We are, aren't we?” 
cried the happy Mother, hugging the lit 
th igiy dog in her arms “And_ thev 
wo know they can’t laugh at us 
Wi i] never let them know we ¢ uldn’t 
bear it arother minute, will weé Th 


Boy sha‘n't tell on us.” 


The place where the Boy was visiting 
was quite a long way from the railroad 
station, but they trudged to it gavly, 
jubilantly. While yet a good way off 
they heard the Boy and came upon his 
trail. The little dog nearly went into 


fits with frantic joy at the cap he found 
in the path, but the Mother went straight 
on to meet the little shouting voie« 

Half-way to it she the 


in her 


saw Boy. 


But wait. Who was that with him? 
And that other one, laughing in his 
beard? If there had been time to be 
surprised—but she only brushed them 
both aside and caught up the Bov. The 


Boy —the Boy again! She 
over his freckled, round 


kissed his hair 


Boy — the 

] 
h Im all 
She 


hands and his kne 


out; he’s 


tle face. and his 
es, 


them off!” 
But 


ook Wiping 


you 


laughed the Patient Aunt. 
idn’t wipe mine off.” 
i You darsn’t. 


kiss 


me. 


Ry, 
coated, ugly dog moping under the Boy's 
eat-heloy 1 tree The B had ple led 
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You ain’t my mother,” panted the Boy, 
the He could not keep 
up with them with the back of his brown 
little hand. 

‘But J am, dear. I’m your mother,” 
cooed the Mother, proud ot herself. 

After a while she let 
she pitied him. 


between kisses. 


him go beeause 
Then she stood up, stern 
and demanded things of 
those other two. 
* How came vou here, Mary? I thought 
you visit. Is this the 
way you see your publishers, William ?” 


and straight, 


were going on a 


*I—I ecouldn’t wait,” murmured the 
Impatient Aunt. “I wanted to hear 
him shout. You know how that is, 


Bess.” 


But there was no apology in the 


The Right of Way” 


PART VII 


BY 
CHAPTER LI 


FACE TO 


FACI 


F I eould only understand !”’—this 
was Rosalie’s constant cry in these 
weeks wherein she lay ill and pros- 
trate after her father’s burial. Once 
onee only had she seen Charley alone, 
though that he was keeping 
watch over her. She had seen him the 
father buried, standing 
apart, his face pale and sorrowful, his 


and 
she knew 


day her was 


eves heavy, his figure bowed. 


The one oceasion of their meeting 
alone was the first night of her re- 


turn, when the Notary and Charley had 
kept watch beside her father’s body, and 
she had crept to the open door and seen 
sitting looking straight before him 
at the flame of the eandles burning by 
her head. There he sat, silent 
and moveless as the dead man_ before 
him. In the darkness of the little hall 
she had stretched out her arms to him; 
and, i 


him 


father’s 


as if conscious of her presence, he 
had withdrawn from his abstraction and 
turned round towards the hall, as though 
her there. She 


saw his lips frame her name 


expecting to see even 


“ Rosalie! 
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Father’s tone. He put out his hand ar 
caught the Boy as he darted 
squared him about, with his sturdy litt 
front to his Mother. The Father w: 
smiling in a tender way. 

“Tle is my publisher,” he said. 
would rather he published my best wor 
than any cne else. He will pay the high 
est royalty.” 

And the Mother, when she slipp 
across to them, kissed not the Boy alon 
but them both. 

The next day they took the Boy ba 
in triumph, the three of them and th 
little dog. 

And that 
noise and joy as of old. 


past, ar 


atter there was litter a 


And she had gone back to her own roon 
satistied that whatever withheld him fro: 
her, he had not abandoned her. 

Hours later she had gone again int 
the little hallway, and had looked int 
the room of death, and the Notary wa 
sound asleep in his arm-chair, bu 
Charley sat there still, his eyes gazin; 
straight 
his 


before him, and she murmured 
and though it was only t 
herself, not even a whisper, he got 

quickly and came to the hall, where sl. 
stood grief-stricken, with 

smile of welcome, of forgiveness, of eo 
fidence. As put out her hand 1 
him, and his swallowed it, she could not 


name, 


pale, 


yet 
she 


but say to him—so contrary is the heart 
of woman, so does she demand a Yes by 
asserting a No, so does she ask ecorrobor: 
tion of the testimony of her own heart 
and hunger for the eternal assurance 
she could not but say: 

“You de not love me—now!” 

It was but a whisper, so faint am 
breathless that the ] 


heart of lov 
could hear it. There was no answer 
for 


only 


words, some one was stirring |} 
yond Rosalie in the dark, and a gr 


figure heaved through the kitchen do 


January number, rgo1 


Begun in 


THE 
vy, but his hand erushed hers in his 


n; his heart said to her, “ My love is 


undying light; it will not change for 
me or tears” —the words 


they had 
snuff-colored 


little 
ok on the counter in the shop one 


sum- 


mer day a year ago. The words flashed 
into his mind, and they were carried to 
Her tingers pre ssed his, and then 


Charley said, over her shoulder, to the ap- 
proaching Mrs. Flynn: “Do not let her 
me again, madame. She should get 
me sleep,” and he put her hand in 
Mrs. Flynn’s. “ Be good to her, as vou 


know how, Mrs. Flynn,” he said 
He had won the heart of Mrs. 
moment, and it may be she 

nviction or an inspiration, for she 


gently. 

Flynn 
had a 
said, 
than she wont to 
one save Rosalie, 
‘Tl do by her as you 
Ir own, 


a softer voice was 

any 

would do by 

and tenderly drew Rosalie 
her own room. 

Such had been their first meeting 
return. Afterwards was taken 
and the torture of his heart drove 

m out into the night, to walk the road 


nd creep round her house like a sentinel 


sir,” 


after 


she 


rs. Fiynn’s words ringing in his ears 
reproach him—* I'll do by her as you 
ould do by your own, sir.” Night after 
night it was the same, and Rosalie knew 
his footsteps and listened and was less 
sorrowful, because she knew that she was 
ever in his thoughts. But one day Mrs. 
Flynn eame to him in his shop. 

“ She’s wantin’ a word with ye on busi- 
ness—ma’m’selle, I mane,’ said, and 
estured towards the little house across 
“°Tis few words do be 
shpakin’ to annybody, but if ye have kind 
ords to shpake and good things to say, 
ve naidn’t be bitin’ ver tongue,” she add- 
ed in response to his nod, and left him. 
Charley 1 after her with a 


: she 


the way. ye 


looked 
troubled face. On the instant it seemed 

him that Mrs. Flynn knew all. But 
his second thought told him that it was 
only an instinet on her part that there 
was something between them —the be- 
nning of love, maybe. 

In another half-hour he was _ beside 
Re salie’s chair. 

“Perhaps you are angry,” she said, as 
towards her where she sat in 
arm-chair. She did not give 


ne came 


the great 


RIGHT 


OF WAY. 


him time to answer, 
vou that | 


night outside, : 


} 
wanted to tel 


every ind that £ have bee 
glad, and sorry too—so sorry for us 
both!” 

“ Rosalie! Rosalie!” he said, hoarse] 


and dropped on a knee beside her chair, 


id took her hand and kissed it. Hs 
a d not dare d more. 
I wanted t iv to you,” she said, 
dr pping a hand on his shoulder, “ that 
I do not blame you for anything 


not for 
want you to be sorry 
too. I want you to feel as sorry for me 
as I feel sorry for you.” 

‘I am the worst man and you the best 
the world!” 
leaned over him with tears in her 
“Hush!” she said. “I want t 
help Charles. You aré You 
know ten thousand things more than I: 
but I know one thing you do not undet 


stand.” 


woman in 


you wise. 


“You know and do whatever is good,” 
he said, brokenly. 

“Oh, no, no, no! 
thing, 
because it 


But I know 
I have been taught, and 
with me. Perhaps 
much was habit with me in the past, but 
now I] know that one thing is true. It 
is God.” 

She paused. “T have learned so much 
-since then!” 


one 
because 
was born 


since 
He looked up with a groan, and put a 
finger on her lips. “ You are feeling bit- 
terly sorry for me,” she said. “ But you 
must let me speak—that is all I ask. It 
is all love asks. I cannot bear that you 
should not share my thoughts. That is 
the thing that has hurt—hurt so all these 
months, these long hard months, when I 
could not you, and did not know 
why I could not. Don’t shake so, please! 
Hear me to the end, and we shall both 
be the better afterwards. I felt it 
all so cruelly, beeause I did not—and I 
do not—understand. I rebelled, but not 
against you. I rebelled against myself, 
what you called Fate. Fate is 
one’s self, what one brings on one’s self. 
But I had faith in you—always—always, 
even when I thought I hated you.” 
“Ah. hate me! Hate me! It is your 
i that to the quick !” he 
“You have the magnanimity of 


see 


against 


loving cuts me 


God. 


Her eves leapt up. 


“¢ Of God vi u 


J 
ee ave heard you 
‘ 
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believe in God!” she said, eagerly. 
“God is God to you? He is the one 
thing that has come out of all this to 
me.” She reached out her hand and took 
her Bible from a table. “ Read that to 
yourself,” she said, and opening the 


Book, pointed to a passage. Ile read it: 


tnd they heard the voice of the 
aliking in the garden 


and his wife 


Lord God 
n the cool of the day: 


in hid themselves from 
the i sence of the Lord God amongst the 
t es of the garde n. 

fad the Lord God called unto Adam, and 


said unto him. Where art thou? 


ind he said, I heard Thy roice in the 
garden; and I was afraid, because I was 
nitked and I hid myself. 

ind he said, Who told thee that thou 
wast naked? Hast thou eaten of the tree 


anded thee that thou should- 


whereof I com 
est not eat? 


Closing the Book, Charley said, “ I un- 
derstand—I see!” 
“Will you 


she urged. 


say a prayer with me?” 
“Tt is all I ask. It is the 
only—the only thing I want to hurt you, 
because it may make you happier in the 
end. What keeps us apart, I do not 
know. But if will prayer 
with me, I will keep on trusting, I will 
never complain, and I will wait—wait— 
wait.” 

He kissed both her hands; but the look 
that of a man being 
broken on the wheel. She slipped to the 
floor. “ Let us pray,” she said, simply, 
and ina as clear as a child’s, but 
with the h of a 


vou say one 


in his eyes was 


voice 
anguish woman’s 
gling heart behind. 

Ile did not move. She looked at him, 
caught hands in both of hers, and 
cried: “ But you will not deny me this! 
Haven’t I the right to ask it? Haven’t 
I a right to ask of you a thousand times 
as much 2?” 


strug- 


his 


“You 


the right to ask all that is mine to 
give—life, honor, 


His hands caught at her wrists. 
have 
my body in pieces inch 
by inch, the last that I can call my own. 
But, ah, Rosalie, this is not mine to give! 
ean pray unless I believe!” 

‘You do—oh, you do believe in God,” 
she eried, passionately. 

“ Rosalie—my life,” he urged, with the 
hoarseness of misery in his voice, “ the 
only thing I have to give you is the bare 
a truthful man—I am that now 


You have And if 


soul of 


at least. made me so. 
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I deceived the whole world, if I was a 
the thief upon the cross, I should still | 
truthful to you. You open your hea: 
to me—let me open mine to you, to se 
it as it is. Once my soul was like 
watch, cased and carried in the pock 
of life, changeful, uncertain, untrue, be 
cause it was a soul made, not born. 
had stolen the pulse of being and set 
inside the case of a mind that could not 
believe, and that kept questioning an 
questioning! I must look at the hand 
to know the time, and because it vari 
because the working did not answer t 
the absolute, I said, ‘The soul is a lie. 
You—you have changed all that, Rosali 
My soul is like a dial to the sun. It lies 
open to the sky. But the clouds are ther 
above, and I do not know what time it 
in life. But it is not hidden, and it 
open to truth, and when the clouds brea 
—if they ever break—and the sun shines 
the dial will speak the truth, the whol 
truth, and nothing but the truth—” 

He paused, confused, for he had r 
peated the words of a witness taking t] 
oath in court. 

“So—so help me God!” she finished 
the oath for him. Then, with a sudcd 
change of manner, she came to her feet 
with a spring. She did not quite under 
stand. She was, however, dimly con 
of the power had over hi 
chivalrous mind: the power of the wea 
over the strong—the tyranny of the di 
fended over the defender, the rebellio: 
of the emotional heart against a slaver 
of love that jt would not find freedo: 
from if it might. She was a woman to 
tured beyond bearing; and she was fight 
ing for her life, and mad 
anguish as she struggled. 

“TI do not understand you,” she cried 
with flashing eyes. “One minute yo 
say you do not believe in anything, a 
the next you say, ‘So help me God!’ ” 

“Ah, no, you said it, Rosalie,” he i: 
terposed, gently. 

“You said I was as magnanimous 
God. You were laughing at me the 
mocking me, whose only fault is that 
loved and trusted you. In the wick 
ness of your heart you robbed me of ha 


scious she 


very wit 


piness, you—’ 
“ Rosalie! Rosalie!” he said in shrin] 


ing protestation. “Don’t! Don’t!” 


That she had spoken to him as hi 


ROSALIE 


2 
= 
BUT, AH, = THIs IS NOT MINE TO GIVE 
i 


THE RIGHT 
leepest heart abhorred only increased her 
iitated denunciation. 

“ Yes, yes, in your mad selfishness, you 
did not care for the poor girl who forgot 
all. lost all, and now—” 

She stopped short at sight of his white, 
iwe-stricken 

ce a frost 

oked upon 
ind misery. 


face. His eye-glass seemed 
of death that 


some shocking scene of woe 


over an eve 
Yet he appeared not to see, 

fumbled in his 
glass—fumbled—fumbled, 
It was the real- 


r his fingers waist- 
oat for the 
vaguely and helplessly. 
ation of a soul that had been cast 
the outer Her sudden 
silence came upon him like the last peace- 
ful, engulfing wave to a drowning man— 

was the final assurance of the end, in 
and the deadly 


it 


nto darkness. 


hich there was quiet 
I other. 

' Now—I know—the truth!” he said, 

a curious tone, different from 
ny she had ever heard from him. It was 
i© old Charley Steele who spoke, the 
harley Steele in whom the intellect was 
ipreme onee more. The judicial spirit, 
he inveterate, unyielding intelligence 
hich put justice before all, was alive 

him, reigning and almost rejoicing 
regained The 
harley was as dead as the old had been 
f late, and this clarifying moment left 
he grim impression behind that the old 
was not obsolete, that the old idio- 
vnerasy was still an imminent and rad- 
eal part of him. He felt that in the 
very abandonment of her indignation or 
misery or anger she had mercilessly told 
the truth; and the irreducible quality of 
mind in him that in the old days made 
for justice, at least was alive and merciful 
—to her. There was a new element added 
to his inherent intellectual justice, that 
which had never 
him fully until the day he saw Rosalie 
go travelling over the hills with her 
‘rippled father to the hospital far away. 
That pieture of the girl against the twi- 
light, her figure silhouetted in the clear 
ir, had remained with him ever since, 
had come to him in sleeping and waking 
dreams, the type and sign of an everlast- 
melancholy. As he looked at her 
blindly now, he saw, not herself, but that 
dark, melancholy figure walking behind 
the dog-drawn cart, where her sick father 
lay, and out of the distance his own voice 


even 


its governance. new 


conscience possessed 


ng 
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said again, striking unfamiliarly on his 
own ear, demonstration as it was of the 
permanency of inherent habit: 

“ Now—I know—the truth!” 

She had struck with a violence which 
she did not intend, which 
she struck, must 


she knew, 
rend heart in 
the future, which put in the dice-box the 
last hopes she had. But she could not 
have helped it—she could not have stayed 
the words, though a suspended sword were 
to fall with the saying. 
tradition and religion, and every home- 
bred, convent-nurtured habit, the instinct 
of heredity, the wail of the woman, for 
whom destiny, or man, or nature, has ar- 
ranged the disproportionate share of life’s 
sorrows and penalties. It the 
potent rebellion the first curse. 
that man in his punishment should earn 
his bread by the of his brow 
which he might do with joy—while the 
woman must work out her ordained pen 
alty “in sorrow all the days of her life.” 
It was the inherent 


her own 


It was the ery of 


was im- 


against 


sweat 


revolt of the race 
of woman that spoke in Rosalie’s bitter 
words, and not the woman herself. For 
now suddenly felt that she had 
flung him an infinite distance from her; 
that she had struck at the thing she most 
cherished—his belief that she loved him; 
that even if she had told the truth—and 
she felt she had not—it was not the truth 
that she wished him most to feel. 

For stood looking at 
him, shocked and confounded, then her 


she 


an instant she 
love, her changeless love, rushed back on 
her, in the presence of his strong, hope- 
less acceptance of her words, the mater- 
nal and protective spirit welled up, and 
with a passionate ery she threw herself 
in the chair again in very weakness, with 
outstretched hands, saying: 

“ Forgive me—oh, forgive me! I did 
not mean it—oh, forgive your Rosalie!” 

Stooping over her, he answered: 

“Tt is good for me to know the whole 
truth. What hurts 
will pass—for life must end, and my life 
cannot be long enough to pay the price 
of the hurts I have given you. I could 
bear a thousand—one for every hour—if 
they could bring back the light to your 
eye, the joy to your heart. Could prayer, 
do you think, make me sorrier than I 
am? I have hurt what I would have 
spared from hurt at the cost of my life— 


you may give me 
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and ali the lives in all the world!’ he 
dd ter e] 

Forgive me—oh, forgive your Rosa- 


lie!” she pleaded. “1 did not know what 
| was saying—I was mad.” 

“It was all so sane and true,” he said, 
like one who, on the brink of death, 
finds a satisfaction in speaking the per- 


ad to hear the truth 


such a liar!” 


am g 


truth 


I have been 


She looked up startled, her tears blind- 
her. ‘“ You have not deceived me ?¢”’ 
she said, bitterly. “ Oh, vou have not 
deceived me!—vyou have loved me, have 
you noté” It was that which mattered, 
that only. Moveless and eager, she looked 

looked at him, waiting, as it were, for 


sentence 


I 


he answered, 


ever lied to you, Rosalie never!” 


and he touched her hand. 


She gave a moan of relief at his words. 
“Oh, then—oh, then!” she said, in a 
low voice, and the tears in her eves dried 
away 

“T meant that until I knew you, I kept 


deceiving myself and others all my life 


“But without knowing it?” she said, 


werlv. 
* Perhaps, without quite knowing it.” 
“Until you knew me?” she asked, in a 


vo1ee, 


Ww, quivering 
“ Till I knew 
“ Then 
ie asked, with pi 
“The only 


answere d. 
hot ill 


inful breathlessness. 


vou!” he 
| have done vou good 


be in 


good there may me 
is you, and you only,” he said, and he 
choked something rising in his throat, 
seeing the greatness of her heart, her 


wonderful magnanimity, her dear desire 


to have entered into his life to his own 
good. He W uld have said that there 
was no good in him at all, but that he 


wished to comfort her. 
A little ery of joy broke from her lips. 
“ Oh. that that re she erie d, with hap Vv 
“Won't 
added, softly. 
He clasped | 


his eyes Were drv. 


vou kiss me now?” she 


r in his arms, and though 
his heart wept tears of 
blood. 


CHAPTER LII 


BILLY 


COMING OF 


HAUDIERE had 
reputation. 
in the valley had 


a whe le eountrv 


made — and _ lost 
The Passion Play 
become 
the 


known to 


—— to Curé’s and 


MONTHLY 
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the Seigneur’s unavailing regret. Th: 
had meant to revive the great. st 


for their own people and the India: 


a homely, beautiful object lesson, in 


quiet and 
world had inv: 


the Notary 


written t 


primeval innocence and 
pose; but behold the 
them! The vanity ot 
undone them. He had 
papers of the province, tel 


great ling 


the coming on ot the play, and pil; 


ages had been organized, and excurs 


had been made to the spot, wl 
simple people had achieved a crud 
nobl picture of the life and death of 


Hero of Christendom. The Curé vier 
with consternation the 
quiet. It his 


Chaudi¢re; and when, on a Sunday, 


invasion of 


was no longer 


own people were jostled from the chu 


to make room for strangers, his get 


eloquence seemed to forsake him, 


spoke haltingly, and his intoning of 


mass lacked the old soothing sir 
city. 

“Ah, my dear Seigneur!” he said, 
the Sunday before the playing was 


end, “ we have overshot the mark.” 


The Seigneur nodded and turned 


head away. “ There is an English } 
which says, ‘I have shot mine ar 
o’er the house and hurt my _ broth 


We began with 


and p 


That’s it—that’s it! 

ligion, and we end with greed, 

and notoriety.” 
“What do we 


price is too high, Maurice. 


fame! 
kame is 


want of 


good for the hearts and minds of sim 


folk.” 


“It will soon be over.” 

“T dread a sordid reaction, M 
rice 

The Seigneur stood thinking for 
moment. “I have an idea,’ he said 
last. ‘“ Let us have these last days 
ourselves. The mission ends next Satu 
day at tive o’clock. We will announ 


that all must leave the val 
by Wednesday night. Then, during th: 


last three days, while yet the influenc: 


strangers 


the play is on them, you can lead y 
own people back to the old religious f: 
ings.” 

you! It 
it to-day. 


is worthy 
will announc 
For those thre 


dear Seigneur—it 
is the way. We 
And see now! 


days we will change the principals. LL 
those who have taken the parts so | 


ong 


it 
com 


THE 


have lost the pious awe which should 
be upon them, we will put new people 
n their places. I will announce it at 
espers presently. IT have in my mind 
who should play the Christ, and St. 
John, and St. Peter—the men are not 
hard to find; but for Mary the Mother 
nd Mary Magdalene- 

The eyes of the two men suddenly met, 

look of understanding passed between 
nem. 

i Will she do it 9”? said the Seigneur. 

The Curé nodded. “ Paulette Dubois 
as heard the word, ‘Go and sin no 
nore’; she will obey.” 

Walking through the village as they 
Iked, the Curé shrank back painfully 
everal times, for voices of strangers, 
nging festive songs, rolled out upon the 
ad. 
“Who ean they be?” he said, distress- 
fully. 
Without a word the Seigneur went to 
door of the inn whence the sounds 
proceeded, and, without knocking, enter- 
ed. A moment afterwards the voices 
topped, but broke out again; quieted, 
then once more broke out, and presently 
he Seigneur issued from the door, white 
th anger, three strangers behind him. 


\ll were intoxicated. 

One was violent. It was Billy Wan- 
ize, whom the years had not improved. 
lle had arrived that day with two com- 
panions—an excursion of curiosity as an 
excuse for a “ spree.” 

“What’s the matter with you, old 
stick-in-the-mud?” he said. “ Mass is 
over, isn’t it? Can’t we have a little 
guzzle between prayers ?” 

By this time a crowd had gathered, 
among them Filion Lacasse. At a motion 
from the Seigneur, and a whisper that 
went round quickly, a dozen habitants 
suddenly sprang on the three men, pin- 
ioned their arms, and earrying them 
hodily to the pump by the tavern, held 
them under it, one by one, till each was 
soaked and sober. Then their horses 
and wagon were brought, and they were 
given five minutes to leave the village. 

With a devilish look in his eye, and 
drenched and furious, Billy was disposed 
to resist the command, but the faces 
around him were determined, and, mut- 
tering curses, the three drove away 
towards the next parish. 


RIGHT 


OF 


WAY. 
CHAPTER LIII 


THE SEIGNEUR AND THI CURE HAVE A 
SUSPICION 


RESENTLY the Seigneur and the 

Curé stood before the door of the 
tailor shop. The Curé was about to 
knock, when the Seigneur laid a hand 
upon his arm. 

“There is no use; he has been gone 
several days,” he said. 

“ Gone !— gone!” said the Curé. 

“1 came to see him yesterday, and not 
finding him, I asked at the post-oftice.” 
M. Rossignol’s voice lowered. “ He told 
Mrs. Flynn he was going into the hills, 
so Rosalie says.” 

The Curé’s face fell. “ He went away 
also just before the play began. I almost 
fear that—that we get no nearer. His 
mind prompts him to do good and not 
evil, and yet—and yet! I have dreamed 
a good dream, Maurice, but I sometimes 
fear I have dreamed in vain.” 

“Wait, wait!” 

M. Loisel looked towards the post- 
office musingly. “I have thought some- 
times that what man’s prayers may not 
accomplish a woman’s love might do. 
If—but, alas! what do we know of his 
past? Nothing. What do we know of 
his future? Nothing. What do we know 
of the human heart? Nothing—nothing!” 

The Seigneur was astounded. The 
Curé’s meaning was plain. “ What do 
you mean?” he asked, almost grufily. 

“She — Rosalie — has changed — 
changed.” 

“Sinee her father’s death—sinee her 
illness ?” 

“Since she went to Quebee seven 
months ago. Even while she was so ill 
these past weeks, she never asked for 
me; and when I came- Ah, if it were 
that her heart has gone out to the man, 
and his does not respond!” 

“A good thing, too!” said the other, 
darkly. “ We don’t know where he came 
from, and we do know that he is—a 
pagan.” 

“Yet there she sits now, hour after 
hour, day after day—so changed !” 

“She has lost her father,” urged M. 
Rossignol, anxiously. 

“T know the grief of children—this 
is not such a grief. There is something 
more. But I cannot ask. If she were a 
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it she vithout fault! Have 

ed her ‘ mirth- 
ful, brave, pu souled 

Fitted for anv station nterposed 


Suddenly he laid 


“Shall I 


the Seigneur, huskily. 


i hand upon the Curé’s arm. 
isk her again?” he si id, breathing hard. 
“ Do you think she has found out her mis- 
The Curé was so taken aback that at 
he could not speak. When he real- 


wever, he could scarce suppress 


But 
“Tt is not 


a smile at 


the other’s simple vanity. 

he mastered himself, and said: 

that, Maurice. It is not vou!” 
“ Tlow did you know I had asked her? 

ed his friend, querulously. 

You have just told me.” 

M. Rossignol felt 


the Curé’s 


a kind of reproval 
It made him a little 
fool, but 
protested. 


tone. 
she 


am a gentleman, and she would 


nervous. “I’m old 


needec one. he 


l 
1 some 
least | 
away.” 
“Dear Maurice!” said the 


linked 


thrown 
Curé, and 
“in ‘au 


} 
been to 


his arm in the other’s. 


respects save one, it would have 
But 


omrade for youth. 


her advantage. youth is the 


All else is 


only 
evasion 
of life’ 

The his arm. 
thought vou less worldly-wise than my- 
elf; J 

“ Not 


laws.” 
Seigneur pressed 
said. 
worldly - wise. Life is 


tind you more,” he 


deeper 


than the world or worldly wisdom. Come, 
we will both go and see Rosalie.” 

M. Rossignol suddenly stopped at the 
post-office door, and half turned towards 
the tailor shop. “ He is young. Sup- 

e that he drew her love his way, but 
gave her nothing in return, and—” 


‘If it were so "—the Curé paused, and 


his face were so, he 


And so 


darkened—* if it 
should leave he re 
dream would 
* And Re 
* Rosalic 
vouth 
be near, else it wears itself out in 
of feeling. Youth feels more deeply than 
age, but it must bear daily witness.” 


forever. my 
end!” 

ilie ?” 

would forget. To remember, 


must see and hear and touch and 
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honor, shall 
write your little for the 
world,” said M. Ri ssignol, and knocked 
at the door. 


Curé urged, suddenly. 


Upon mv Curé, you 


philosophies 


will go in alone, Maurice,” the 
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“ Good 
other. 
prohibiting strangers 
Wednesday. I 
added, 
up the 


you are right!” answered 
will go write the proclamation 
the 
enforce it, too!” 


valley aft 
will 
and turning, walk 
Mrs. Flynn admitt 

the Curé to the post-othice, 
A half-hour later M. 
peared at the 
beautiful 


He had 


Ww ith vigor, 


street, as 


Loisel again 


post-ottice door, a pa 


face at his shoulder. 


not been brave enough to 


what was on his mind. But as he | 
her good-by, he plucked up needt 
courage. 

‘Forgive me, Rosalie,” he said, “| 


vou 
thought 
bravely 


that 
have 


L have sometimes thought 
than one. l 
the 


more griefs 


he paused, went on 


“that there might be—there might | 
unwelecomed love, or love deceived!” 

A mist came before her eyes, but s 
quietly and firmly answered: “Ih 


never been 
Loisel.” 
“There, there!” he 
gently rejoined. “ Do not be hurt, 
child. I only want to help you.” 
A moment 
As the 
drew herself proudly up. 
* T have never been 
“| love him 
hever 


deceived in love, Monsit 


1 4 1] 
hurriedly a 


afterwards he was 


behind 


gone. 


door closed him, 


ive d she 


aloud. love him love h 


But sha never—understand ¢ 


CHAPTER LIV 


M. ROSSIGNOL SLIPS LEASH, 


& was the last day of the Pass 
Play, and the great dramatie missi 
was drawing to a close. The co 
fidence of the Curé and the Seign 


was restored. The prohibition agai 
strangers had had its effect, and for thre 


whole days the 


valley had been at res 
Apparently there 
within its borders, 
Seigneur’s brother, the Abbé 


had the moving spe 


again. was not 


stranger Save ! 
Rossign 
who come to see 
tacle. 

On the Abbé’s arrival he had inquir 
the tailor of Chaudiére an 
the man Jo Portugais, and his inquiries 


concerning 


had been as persistent concerning the ou 
as the 
had been kept inviolate by him. 

It made 
tales people told of 


other. Charley’s and Jo’s secret 


him uncomfortable to hear t! 


the tailor’s ben¢ 


= 
j 
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lence, charity, and wisdom. It was all for the fall of man—sorrow and shame 
ingerous, for what was, accidentally, no tor those who sin.” 


vil in this particular instance, perhaps, The Seigneur, rising quickly from the 


eht be the greatest disaster in another table, and kicking his chair back. said. 


; 
ase. Principle was at stake. He heard angrily: “ Damn your theories! Then. 


stern silence the Curé’s happy state- seeing the frozen look on his brother’s 
ent that Jo Portugais had returned te 


face, continued, more excitedly : = Yes 
he bosom of the Church, and attended damn, damn, damn your theories! You 


ass regularly. always tor k the crass \ it W. ] beg your 
‘So 1t may be » dear Abbé.” said pardon, Cure beg jour pardon !” 

{. Loisel, “that the friendship between He then went to the window, threw it 
m and our * intice 1? as you éall him, open, and called to his groom. 

=; been the means of bringing Por- “ Hi, there, coftin-face,” he said, “ bring 
vais home to us again. | hope their round the he rses the quietest one in the 
endship will go on unbroken for years stable for my brother—you hearé He 

years!” ean't ride!” he added, maliciously. 

‘T have no idea that it will,” said the This was his fiercest stroke, for the 

Abbé, grimly. sa Th: t rope ol friend- Abbé’s secret vanity was the belief that 
p May snap untime ly.” he looked well on a he rse, and rode 


‘Upon my soul, vou croak like a handsomely. 
ven!” testily broke in M. Rossignol, 
was present. “I didn’t know there CHAPTER LV 
sso much in common between vou and 
surly -jowled groom. He gets his 


leasure out of croaking. ‘ Wait, wait! ROM a tree upon a little hill rang 
u'll see vou ll see! Death, death, out a bell—a deep-toned bell that 


ith!—every man must die. The devil had been brought by the parish years be- 
you by the hair—death! death! fore for the missions held at this very 
th!’ Bah! I’m heartily sick of spot. Every dav it rang for an instant 
ikers. I suppose, like my grunting at the beginning of each of the five acts. 


i 
om, you'll say about the Passion Play, It also tolled slowly when the curtain 


No good will come of it—wait—wait— rose upon the scene of the Crucifixion. 
t!? Bah!” In this act no one spoke save the abased 
‘It may not be an unmixed good,” Magdalene, who knelt at the foot of the 
-wered the ascetic. cross, and on whose hair red dr ps fell 


‘Well, and is there any such thing on when the Roman soldier pierced the side 
th as an unmixed good’ The play of the figure on the cross. This had 
terday was worth a thousand sermons. been the Curé’s idea. The Magdalene 
lt was meant to serve Holy Church, and should speak for mankind, for the con- 
will serve it. Was there ever anything tinuing world. She should speak for the 
ore real—and touching—than Paulette broken and contrite heart in all ages, 
Dubois as Mary Magdalene yesterday ¢” should be the first-fruits of the sacri- 
‘I do not approve of such reality. For fice, a flower of the desert earth, be- 
at woman to play the part is to—to dewed by the blood of the Prince of 
lestroy the impersonality of the scene.” Peace. 
‘You would demand that the Christus So, in the long nights of late winter 
uld be a good man, and the St. John and early spring, the Curé had thought 
ameless—why shouldn’t the Magdalene and thought upon what the woman should 
e a repentant sinner? Why shouldn’t say from the foot of the cross. At last 
-he be what the Magdalene was ?¢” he put into her mouth that which told 
“It might make the people think more, the whole story of redemption and de- 


f the best woman in your parish were liverance, so far as his heart could con- 
to play the part. The fall of virtue, the ceive it—the prayer for all sorts and 
ruin of innocence, would be brought conditions of men, the general thanks- 
home more. It does but good to bring giving of humanity. 

the innocent to feel the terror and shame During the last three days Paulette 


of sin. That is the price the good pay Dubois had taken the part of Mary Mag- 
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dalene. As Jo Portugais had confessed 


to the Abbé that notable day in the woods 
at Vadrome Mountain, so she had con- 


fessed to the Curé after so many years 
of agony—and the one confession fitted 
into the other: Jo had once loved her, 


then a man had wronged her, and Jo had 
avenged her—this was the tale in brief. 
It had pained and shocked the Curé 
than had ever heard, but 
he urged for her no penalty as Portugais 
had set for himself, with the approval 
of the Abbé. Paulette’s presence as the 
Magdalene had had a deep effect upon 
the people, so that she shared with Mary 
the Mother the painfully 
of the vast audience. 

Five times had the bell rung out in the 
perfect spring air, upon which the balm 
of the forest and the refreshment of the 
sun poured. The quick 
anger of M. Rossignol had passed away 
long before the Curé, the Abbé, and him- 
self had reached the lake and the great 
plateau. Between the the two 
brothers walked up and down together, at 
and there 
moisture in the 
The demeanor of the people had 
been so humbled and rapt that the place 
and the plateau and the valley seemed 
alone in creation with the lofty drama 
of the ages. 

The when he saw 
on a little knoll in the trees, apart from 
the worshippers and spectators, the tailor 
and Jo His cup of content 


more any he 


real interest 


ardent were 


acts 


peace once more, was a 


suspicious Seigneur’s 


eves. 


Curé’s eyes shone 


Portugais. 


was now full. He had felt convinced 
that if the tailor had but been within 
these bounds during the past three days, 
a work would have been begun which 


should end only at the altar of St. Al- 
ban’s. To-day the play became to him 
the engine of creation for the saving of 
a man’s soul. Not long before the last 
great tableau was to appear he went to 
own little tent near the wooden 
house where the actors prepared to go 
the As he entered, 


his 


upon stage. some 
one came quickly forward from the 


shadow of the trees and touched him on 
the arm. 


“ Rosalie!” he cried in amazement, for 


she wore the costume of Mary Mag- 
dalene. 
“It is IT, not Paulette, who will ap- 


pear!” she said, a deep light in her eves. 
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“You, Rosalie?” he asked, dun 
founded. “ You distrait! Excit 
ment and sorrow have put this in you 


are 


mind. You must not do it!” 
“Yes, I am going there!” she said 
pointing towards the’ great stag 


“ Paulette has given me these to wear’ 
—she touched the robe—* and I only as 

your blessing now. Oh, believe, believ: 
me, I speak for who a: 

innocent and those who are guilty; fi 

those who pray and cann 

pray; those who and _ thos 
who dare not. I can speak the words ou 
of my heart with gladness and agony, 
monsieur!” she urged, in a voice vibr 

ting with feeling. 

A luminous look came into the Curé’ 
face. A thought leapt up in his heart 
Who could tell!—this pure girl, speak 
ing for the whole sinful, unbelieving, «1 
believing world, might be the one la 
argument which would impress the ma 
over whom his soul yearned. 

He could not read the agony of spiri 
which had driven Rosalie to this—to con 
fess through the words of Mary Mag 
dalene her own sin, to say it out to all 
the world, and to receive, as did Paulett: 
Dubois, every day, after the curtain came 
down, absolution and blessing. He could 
not read the struggle between her lov 
for a man and the ineradicable habit o! 
her soul; but, with tearful eyes, he raised 
his hand, made the sacred gesture ove! 
her, and said, “Go, my child, and God 
be with you!” 

He could not see her for tears as shi 
hurried away to where Paulette Dubois 
awaited her—the two at peace now 
At the hands of the lately despised and 
injurious woman Rosalie was made ready 
to play the part in the last act, non 
knowing save the few who appeared in 
the final tableau, and they at the last 
moment only. 

The bell began to toll. 

A thousand people fell upon their 
knees, and with fascinated yet abashed 
and awe-struck saw the great ta 
bleau of Christendom: the three crosses 
against the evening sky, the Figure in 
the centre, the 


ean those 


those who 


for confess 


eyes 


Roman populace, the 


trembling Jews, the pathetic groups of 
A cloud passed across the sky, 
the illusion grew, and hearts quivered 
with piteous sympathy. 


disciples. 


There was no 


| 


THE 


the sob of 
The woe of 
Even 
soldiers, 


music now, not a sound sav 


ome overwrought woman. 
ppre d world absorbed them. 
he stolid Indians, as Roman 


rank awe-stricken from the sacred 


ragedy. Now the eyes of all were upon 
central Figure, then they shifted for 
moment to John the Beloved, stand- 
ng with the Mother. 
Pauvre Mére! Pauvre Christ!” said 


eeping woman aloud. 

A Roman soldier raised a spear and 
ierced the side of the Her of the 
Vorld. Blood flowed, and a_ thousand 
ple gasped. Then there was silence, 
, strange hush as of a prelude to som: 

at event. 

“Tt is finished. Thy 

nds I commend my spirit!” said the 


into 


gure. 
The hush was broken by 


one 


such a sound 
forest when a wind 


iutters the leaves 


hears in a 
vers over the earth, f 
neither 


1 then sinks having 


ne nor gone, but only lived and died. 


away 


\gain there was silence, and then all 
tixed upon the figure at the 
t of the cross—Mary the Magdalene. 
Day after day they had seen this figure 


were 


me forward a 
lorue to this 


se, step, and speak the 
miracle-drama. 

the last three days Paulette Dubois 
d turned a sorrowful face upon them, 
1 with one hand upraised had spoken 


moving 


prayer, the prophecy, the thanksgiv- 
x, the appeal of humanity and the ages. 
ey looked to see the same figure now, 
But as the Magdalene turn- 

1, there was a stir from the multitude, 

r the face bent upon them was that of 
Rosalie Evanturel. 

Awe and wonder moved the people. 

Apart from the crowd, under a clump 

trees, knelt a woodsman from Vadrome 
Mountain, and the tailor of Chaudiére 
tood beside him. 

When Charley, touched by the heavy 
of the Magdalene 
rise, he felt a curious thrill of faseina- 
tion. When she turned, and he saw the 
tace of Rosalie, the blood rushed to his 
face, then his heart seemed to stand still. 
Pain and shame travelled to the farthest 
recesses of his nature. Jo Portugais rose 
to his feet with a startled exclamation. 

Rosalie began to speak: “ This is the 
day of which the hours shall never cease 


id waited. 


ene, saw the figure 
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—in it there shall be no night. Le 
ve have crucified hath saved vou 
come. He hath 
He could not Even for 


who have secretly opened, wh 


whom 
from the 
othe rs, 


saved 


wrath to 
Himself 
as I, 


save. 


} 
such 


have secretly ent red, the doors of sin 
With a gasp of horror and a mad de 
sire to take her away trom the sight of 


fascinated multitude, Char 
ley made to rush forward, but Jo Portu 


£als held him back. 


this gaping, 


still! You will ruin her, 
M’sieu’!” said Jo. 
*—even for such as I am,” the beauti 


And 


ful voice went on, “hath He died. 
in the ages to come, women such as a 


and all women who sorrow, and all men 
who err and are deceived, and all the 
helpless world, will know that this was 
the Friend of the human soul.” 

Not a gesture, not a movement, only 


that slight, pathetic figure, with pale, 


agonized face, and eyes that looked 
looked—looked beyond them, over th 
heads to the darkening east, the clouded 
light of evening behind her. Her voice 


was musie. It 
valiant and clear, now 
and pite 


farthermost 


like an instrument of 


rang out now 
searchit a 
the person knelt, 
was lost upon the lake and in the crowd- 


ing trees. 


us, yet reaching to 


where 


un- 
IIe hath said shi ll never be 
It is the Word which shall unite 


all languages, when ye 


“ What ve have done may never b 
done; what 
unsaid. 
that are Romans 
shall be no more Romans, and ye that are 
Jews shall still be Je Ws, 


alone. 


reproached and 
No longer shall men faint in th: 
—the Sh the Cross shall 


No more shall woman. be ar 


olare adow of 
sereen them. 
her black sorrows alone; the Light of the 
World shall chee r he hs 

As she spoke, the cloud drew back from 
the sunset, and the saffron glow behind 
lighted th and upon her 
hair, casting her face in a gracious shad- 
Her “T, the Mag- 
dalene, am the first-fruits of this saecri- 
fice from the foot of 
T have 


shamed all women. 


shone 


Cross, 


ow. voice raised: 
cross | 
than all. I have 
But I have confessed 
my sin, and He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our and to 
from all unrighteousness.” 
The Curé started, 
sentences were not 


come, 


sinned more 


sins cleanse us 


or these last 
of his making, nor 
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were they in the play. He could not 
understand. He thought her tongue wan- 
dered. 

Her voice now became lower, but clear 
and even, pathetically exulting: 

* O world, forgive, as He hath forgiven 
you! Fall, dark curtain, and hide this 
pain, and rise again upon forgiven sin 
and a redeemed world!” 

She stood still, with her eyes upraised 
to heaven, and the curtain came slowly 
down. 

For a long time no one in all the 
gathered multitude stirred. Far over un- 
der the trees a man sat upon the ground, 
his head upon his arms, and his arms 
upon his knees, in a misery unmea- 
surable. Beside him stood a woodsman, 
who knew of no word to say that might 
comfort him. 

Within the tent of the Curé a girl 
knelt in the garb of the Magdalene, and 
received absolution of her sins. 


CHAPTER LVI 
A BURNING FIERY FURNACE 


HARLEY ieft Jo Portugais behind, 
and went home alone. He watched 
at a window till he saw Rosalie return. 
As she passed quickly down the street 
with Mrs. Flynn to her own door, he ob- 
served that her face was happier than he 
had seen it since one notable evening in 
the Notary’s garden. Her step was light- 
er, there was a greater freedom in her air, 
a sense of confidence was in her ear- 
riage. 
She bore herself as one who had done 
a thing that relaxed a painful tension. 
There was a curious glow in her eyes 
and face, and this became deeper as, 
showing himself at the door, she saw 
him, smiled, and stood still. He came 
across the street and took her hand and 
nodded to Mrs. Flynn. His heart was 
lighter to see her happier. 
“You have been away,” she said, soft- 


ly. 
“ For a few days,” he answered. 
“Far?” 
“ At Vadrome Mountain.” 


You have missed these last days of 
the Passion Play,” she said, a shadow in 
her eyes. 

“T was present to-day,” he answered. 
She turned away her head quickly, for 


the look in his eyes told her more th: 
any words could have done, and M: 
Flynn said: 

“°Tis a day for everlastin’ mimor: 
sir. For the part she played this da 
the darlin’, only such as she could pla 
’Tis the innocent takin’ the shame of t! 
guilty, and the tears do be comin’ to n 
eyes. ’Tis not ould Widdy Flynn’s ey: 
alone that’s wet this day, but hearts 
be weepin’ for the love o’ God.” 

Rosalie suddenly opened the door, a1 
without another look at Charley, di 
appeared inside the house. 

“°Tis one in a million!” said Mr 
Flynn, in a confidential tone, for sh 
had a fixed idea that Rosalie loved Char- 
ley and that he loved her, and that t! 
only thing that stood in the way of th« 
marriage was religion. From the firs 
Charley had conquered Mrs. Flym 
That he was a tailor was a pity and 
shame, but love was love, and the ma: 
had a head on him and a heart in hin 
as his gifts to the sick and the need 
showed; and love was love! So, in 
voice of suggestion, Mrs. Flynn said: 

“°Tis one that a man that’s a ma 
should do annything for, was it havi 
the heart cut out uv him, or givin’ t] 
last drop uv his blood. Shure, for suc! 
as she, murder, or false witness, or givil 
up the last wish or thought a mai 
hugged to his boosom, would be as ais 
as aisy!” 

In his heart Charley laughed, her pur 
pose was so obvious, but the same heart 
went out to her, for she was a friend, 
and whatever came to him, Rosalie would 
not be alone. It touched him where his 
nature was tender, too, the knowledge that 
this woman trusted him, and was doing 
what she could for Rosalie’s sake and his 
own with a single mind. 

“TI believe every word of yours,” lh: 
said, shaking her hand, “and we'll se 
you and I, that no man marries her wh 
isn’t ready to do what you say.” 

“Would you do it yourself—if it was 
you?” she said, flushing for her bold 
ness. 

“T would,” he answered. 

“Then do it!” she said, and fled in- 
side the house and shut the door. 

“Poor Mrs. Flynn—good Mrs. Flynn!” 
he said, and went back sadly to his house, 
and shut himself up with his thoughts 
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ROSALIE 


( 


| | 
a 
A, ‘ith’ \ 
\ 
i} \ \ 
ie 
THE FACE WAS THAT 


THE RIGHT 


bed, | 


after a time 


When night drew on he went to 


le rot 


and 


uld not slee p. 
nd 


ng time. 


up 
paper, 
finished, 


for a 


wrote 
he 


hat he had written, and placing it with 


taking 


pen 
Having took 
he two pack ts—ot money and pearls 
hich he had brought from his old home, 
addressed it to the Curé, and going to 
he safe in the wall of the shop, placed 
them inside and locked the door. 
o bed, and slept sound- 
the deep sleep ot the just. 


Then he went t 


CHAPTER LVII 


THE MEETING OF THE WAYS 


VERY man within the limits of the 
parish was in his bed, save one. He 
who, had 
visited it for one brief day, when he had 
by the tailor of Chaudiére 
at the Red Ravine, and had 
led the village that night because, as he 
thought, he had heard the voice 
ld friend’s ghost in the 
that time had_ travelled 
parishes, healing where he 


E 


is a. stranger once before, 


been saved 


rom death 


of his 
trees, Since 
in 
could, enter- 


he many 
taining where he might, earning money 
s the He on his 
way back through the parishes to Mon- 
treal, and his route lay through Chaudi- 


charlatan. was now 


ere, He had hoped to reach Chaudiére 
before nightfall—he remembered with 
fear the incident from which he had fled 
many months before; but his horse had 
broken its leg on a corduroy bridge, a 
few miles out from the parish in the hills, 
and darkness came upon him before he 
could hide his wagon in the woods and 
proceed afoot to Chaudiére. His 
he had shot, and rolled the 
torrent beneath the bridge. 

lo keep his spirits up travelling the 
road, he drank freely from the 
whiskey-horn he carried, so that by the 
he to the outskirts of 
Chaudiére was in of in- 
toxication, and reeled impudently along 
with the “Dutch courage” the liquor 
had him, talking to himself 
hoastingly the while. Arrived at. the 
first cluster of houses in the place, he 
paused uneertain. Should he knock 
here or go on to the tavern? He shiver- 
ed at thought of the tavern, for it was 
near it that he had heard Charley 
Steele’s voice calling to him out of the 
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horse 


into swift 


lonely 
time came 


he state 


a 


given 


OF WAY. 
If he 
people admit him 
he had 


Was very drunk. 


trees, knoek 


sense eno 


( hurech 


he 


away. 


saw the 
Ile 


the 


in owlish gravity, 
the hill not f 


himself, 


ar chuckled to 


The carpet in chancel and 
at the altar would make a 
No fear of Charley’s ghost 
inside the chureh—it wouldn't 
be that kind of a ghost. As he travelled 
the shrugging his 
shoulders, he told 
himself in confidence that he would leave 
the church at the tavern, 
purchase a might be, 
ane 


the hassocks 
bed. 


coming 


good 


intervening space, 


staggering 


serenely, 


dawn, 


to 


horse as soon as 
get back to his wagon. 
The church door was unlocked. and he 
entered and made his way to the chancel, 
found surplices in the 


hassock inside one for a pillow. 


vestry, and put a 

Then he 
sat down and drew the loose rug of the 
chancel floor over him, and took another 
drink from the whiskey-horn. Lighting 
his pipe, he smoked for a while, but grew 
drowsy, and his pipe fell into his lap. 
With eyes nearly shut he struck another 
match, made to light his pipe again, but 
threw the match away, still burning. As 
he did so the pipe dropped again from 
his mouth, and he fell back on the has- 
sock pillow he had made. 

The lighted match he had thrown away 
fell on a surplice had dropped 
from his arm as he came from the vestry, 
set it afire. 
chancel 


which 


In five minutes the whole 
burning, and the sleeping 
the midst of 
IIe staggered to his feet with a 
stumbled the 
aisle, through the front door, and out into 
the night. Reaching the road, he turned 
his face again to the hill where his wagon 
lay hid. If he eould that 
he would be safe; nobody would suspect 
him. He the 
tight and broke into a run. As he 
ed beyond the village his excited imagi- 
nation heard Charley Steele’s ghost eall- 
IIe harder. The 


voice kept ealling from Chaudiére. 


and 
was 
man waked in smoke and 
flame. 
terror-stricken « 


TY, down 


reach again, 
whiskey - horn 


pass 


ing after him. ran 

Not Charley’s voice, but the voices of 
many people in Chaudiére were ealling. 
Some wakeful person had seen the glare 
in the church and had 
the alarm, and now there rang through 
the streets the call: “ Fire! Fire! Fire!” 


windows riven 
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d here, would the 
| 
a li his present tate 
ugh to know that he ' 
As he shook his head 
‘ 
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last 


but 


among the 


vake, for both had slept soundly, 


as roused DN a handful ol gravel 
hr his window, and a warning 

rh ( moments after he and 
Charley were it ( reet with a hurry- 
ng crowd Ove the village was a 
red glare, light up the heaven, burnish- 
! the trees, and softening the horror 


men and 
the 


ass of flames. 


women 


hill. 


who 


Th 


an, frightened, towards 


as pale as t the 


he 


of 
Curé, 


rest 
thought of 


ught of this people to whom their 
church meant more than hon and vast 
lv n t] friend and fortune. His 
heart was with them all: not because it 
vas their church that was burning, but 


because it was something dear to 


he 


stry of 


them. 
the 
burning 


ng the hill, 
from the 


bearing 


saw 

the 
some vessels of the altar. 

Depositing them in the arms of his weep- 


ing sister, he the 


would 


Curé 
coming 


ve 


turned towards 


him, and 


again 


elung to 


all in 


singed. 


flames!” they eried, 


You shall not 
Charley 
p. <A hurried 


Charley, a 


and Jo 
question 


) 
key handed 


( a nod from Jo, and before the Curé 

1 prevent them the two men had 
rushed through the smoke and flame into 
tl est Portugais holding Charley’s 
hand 


in a ter- 


1e chan- 


cel portion of the building seemed about 
) ill, and still the two men did not ap- 
pea The people ealled the Curé 
linehed his hands at his side—he was 
too fearful even t pr 
Suddenly the two men appeared, load 
ed with the few treasures of the church. 


] 


T hey were se 


and singed, 


burned, 


and the 
but, 
brought 


ot 


stum- 
their 


waiting 


» other end of the chureh 


eame a ery: “ The little eross: the littl 
ron cross! Then another ery: “ Rosa- 


lie Fvanturel! Rosalie 


Evanturel !” 
the Curé. 
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* Rosalie 

the little cross on 
the flames; 
can’t get out again.” 
With a hoarse ery, Charley darted bae 
the door. <A f horr 
went up from a thousand people. Thx 
waited in terror. 


Evanturel has gone inside f 
the pillar. 


the doo 


she 


has fa 


inside vestry 


cry oO 


It was only a minute and a half, bu 


1¢ d like 


seen years, and then a man 
flames appeared in the fiery porch—a 
! ilone. He carried a girl in his arn 
Hi ered even at the thre shold 
the timbers swaving overhead, but 
effort, he plunged forward 
W through the furnace, and 
caught by eager hands on the margit 
end irable heat. The two were smothers 
in quilts brought from the Curé’s hous 


and carried swiftly 
the 
had 
the 


caught 


the cool safety 


to 
grass and trees bevond. 
the flame of 


dropped 


fainted in 
man nsible as 
her from his arms. 

As they tore awav the coat mufiling | 


face and throat, 


and opened his shirt 

they stared in awe. The cross whic 
Rosalie had torn from the pillar, Charl 
thrust into his bosom, and ther 


had 
now lay on the red scar made 
» hands of Louis Trudel. 


M. Loisel 


eves dropped Te 


waved the people back. 
ars and his lips murmur 
he raised Charley's |] 

Rossignol, 


ived with his 


a prayver as 


who had just 
brother tl] 


1 
lifted the cross from the insensible man’ 
breast 

Ife started back when he saw the s 
Then he remembered thx tale he |} 
heard He turned away g1 ely t 
brothe) “Was it the eTross oY +} 
woman he went for?” he asked. 

“Great God!—do you ask?” the Se 


r said, indignantly. “ 

es her!” he muttered, under | 
breath. 

Charley opened his eves. sl 
safe?” he asked, starting up. 


“ Tnseathed, my n,” the 
Was this tailor-man 


I 


Curé said. 
‘ not his son? H: 
he not thirsted for his soul as a hart f 
the water stre 

“T am very 
said Charley. 

“Tt is God’s will,” was the reply, in 


“Tt 


sorrv for vi 


choking voice. 


will 


454 
Charley and Jo were r 
r 
church was 
( riev was 
} 
not let him go. 
“See it) 
Your casso¢ t 
go.” by itself 
At that n 
tugais came His 
the Curé fron ved 
TI 
The crowd outside waited I 
rible anxiety) The timbe of 
| 
beards of both were 
bling and exhausted, the \ 
loads to the eager arms mf the ii” | 
hahitar rs. 
Then from th 
i a 
Some one ran t be vears befor 
| 


THE 


RIGHT 


ve have another churech—many, many 


The roof gave way with a erash. and 
e spire shot down into the flaming 
ris. 
lhe people groaned. 

“Tt will 


build it 


dollars 
Filion 


eost thousand 


up 


SIXty 


again,” said La- 

“We have three thousand dollars from 
the Passion Play,” the Notary. 
* That could go towards it.” 


“We have another two thousand in the 


said 


bank,” said Maximilian Cour, the baker. 
“But it will the 
vddler, disconsolately. 
Charley looked at the 
ful and broken, but calm. He saw the 
and silent, standing 
He saw the people in seattered 
roups, looking more homeless than if 
they had no homes. 


take years!” said 


Curé, mourn- 


Seigneur, gloomy 


apart. 


Some groups were 
ilent; others diseussed angrily the ques- 
that it 
ad been set on fire seemed e rtain. 
we would the 
play-acting,” said the Seigneur’s groom, 
d was flung into the ditch by Filion 


LaCasse, 


tion, who was the incendiary ? 


said no good come of 


Presently Charley staggered to his feet. 
These people, from 
the most 
hopeless and 
The pride of their lives was gone. 
“Gather the people together,” he said 
the Notary and Filion Laeasse. Then 

he turned to the Curé and the Seigneur. 
“ With your permission, messieurs,” he 
iid, “I will do a harder thing than I 
have ever I will speak to them 


urpose in his face. 
1¢ Curé 


and Seigneur to 


gnorant habitant, 


nert. 


were 


done. 


Wondering, M. Loisel added his voice 

the Notary’s, the went 
und. Slowly they all made their way 
fur- 


and word 
to a spot a distance from the fiery 
hace, 

Charley stood on the embankment 
above the road, the notables of the parish 
round him. 

Rosalie had been taken to the Curé’s 
house. In that wild the 
‘hurech when had insensible 
in Charley’s arms, a had 
sprung up in her. She loved him in every 
fibre, but she had 
that 


moment in 
fallen 
new 


she 
feeling 


a strange instinct, a 
lying 


prescience, she was on his 
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reast Tor the last time. She has 


| 
her 


closed on hers, she had cried: 


arms round his neck, and. as his 


dit togethe! ogether 

As she lay in the Curé’s house, shi 
thought only of that moment. 

“What are they cheering for?” she 
asked, as a great noise can to her 
through the window. 

“Run and see,” said the Curé’s sister 


to Mrs. 


ried away. 


Flynn, and the fat woman hur 


Rosalie raised hers« If so that she could 
look out of 
him!” she eried, suddenly and gladly. 

* See whom 7” 


the window can see 
asked the Curé’s sister. 
With a 


They 


she ANS We red, 

are cheering him.” 
Ten later, the 

Notary entered the room. 


“ Monsieur,” 
changed voice. 


is speaking. 


minutes Curé and the 
M. Loisel came forward to Rosalie, and 


took her hands in his. 


“You should not have done it.” he 
said. 
“T wanted to do something.” she re- 


plied. 
the only payment I 


lo get the cross for you seemed 
could make for all 
your goodness to me.” 

“It nearly cost you your life 
life of another,” he 
head reproachfully. 


and the 
said, shaking his 
Cheering came again from the burning 
church. 
“Why do they cheer?” she asked. 
“Why do 
man we 
lard—” 
“ 
searcely above her breath. 


the 


Mal- 


Beeause 


Monsieur 


thes cheer 


have feared, 


never feared him,” said Rosalie, 


Because he has taught them the Way 

to a new church again—and at once, at 
999 

dear! 

‘A ve rv remarkabl man!” said Nar- 

“ Ther 


Never in any court-room was 


onee, my 


cisse Dauphin. never was such 


a speech. 
there such an appeal.” 

“What did he do?” asked Mademoiselle 
Loisel, her hand in Rosalie’s. 

“ Everything,” said the Curé, 


~ There 
he stood in his 


tattered clothes, the beard 

his his hands 
his eyes blood-shot, and he spoke 
“With the of and of 
angels!” said Dauphin, enthusiasti- 


in 
ni 


burnt to chin, scorched, 


tongues 


M. 


men 


eally. 


The Curé frowned and continued: 


= 
¥ 
oe 
wound 
| 
| 
; 
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burning walls,’ he 


nder 


said, ‘and wonder when they will rise 
uwvain on this hill made sacred by the 
burial ir | ved, by the christening 
f ur children, the marriages which 
have given you happy homes, and the 
iwrament vhich are to you the laws 
f your lives. You give one-twentieth of 
ur ine towards your church, 


then give one-fortieth of all you 


posse 


. and yvour church will be begun in 


month. Before a vear goes round you 


me again to this venerable spot 
Your 
memories, and your hopes will 


All that 


consecrated vour 


nter another church lhe 
vows, vour 
e purged by tire. you 


be 


posst 


free-will of- 


ferings. Ah, if I could but remember 
wh came afterwards! It was all 
eloquence, and generous and_ noble 


thought.” 


spoke of you,” said the Notary 


he spoke the truth; and the people 
cheered. He said that the man outside 
the walls could sometimes tell the be- 
sieged the way relief would come. Never 
gain shall I hear such a speech 
neve r!” 


to do 2” asked 
her 


and from that of Mademoiselle Li 


“What are the 
| vithdrew trembling 


sel. 


“ This very day, at my office, they will 
bring their offerings, and we will begin 


once,” answered M. Dauphin. “ There 
but will take the 
the bag 
bank, the 


hole, 


from the 


from the 
grain 
make 


ron ne bari : e marke or 


ind to eontribute one 
is worth for the rebuild 


A note of hand is not money,” said 


e Cures sister, the pl ctieal sense ever 
uppermost. 

“We will make them so. They shall 
money hard eash,” said the 
N rv. “ The Seigneur is going to open 
» sort of bank, and take up the notes of 
hand. and bank-bills in return. To- 
day I uo with his ste ward to Quebec to 
get the monev.” 


“What the Abbé 


said the Guré’s sister. 


does Rossignol say ?” 


“Our chureh and parish are our own,” 


interposed the Curé, proudly. “We do 


and fear no Abbé.” 


our duty 


Vol he never 


said M. Dauphin, 
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him go to Jo 
Ri vil ri 


what li 


can keep hands off. 1 saw 
Portugais a little 


said—I 
We have enough to 


while 


apo. 


out 


ber! he ean't make 


Was atter. remem be 
tor sure 

“Cro d may come oT it, perhaps,” Si 


M. Loisel, 


ruins of his church. 


looking sadly out upon t]) 


‘See, “tis the sunrise!” said Mr 
Flynn’s voice from the corner, her 
towards the eastern window. 

CHAPTER LVIII 
WITH HIS BACK TO THE WALL 


N four days ten thousand dollars 

notes and gold had been brought 
the ottice of the Notary by the 
Chaudiére. <All day in 
M. Loisel and M. Rossignol 
ottice and received that 
ed one-fortieth of the value of each mat 
wealth—the fortiet 
value of a wood-sawyer’s cottage, or : 
widow’s garden! They did it impartiall 
for all, as the Curé and three of the bes 
to-do had the Se 
gneur, whose three thousand dollars ha 


faithf 
people ot tur 
sat in tl 
which represent 
estate, and 


goods, 


habitants done for 
been paid in first of all. 

Charley had been confined to his roo) 
for three days, because of his injuries 
feverish cold he had eaught, and 
not 
Flynn took him broth made | 
and Rosalie fought w 


him. 


and a 
the habitants did disturb his quiet 
But Mrs. 
Rosalie’s hands, 
her desire to go to him and nurs« 
She W | the 


however, Rosalie 
and impetuous resol\ 


as not, 
the old impulse 
the arrow had gone too deep; she wait 
till she 


into his eves, 


could see his face again and loo 
Not apathy, but a sense of 
the inevitable was upon her, and pale a 


fragile, but with a calm spirit, she waited 


for she knew not what. 

She felt that the day of fate was cl 
ing down. She must hold herself read 
for the hour when he would need li 


most. At first, when the conviction ha 
come to her that the end of all was nea 
she had She had had impu 
to go to him at all hazards, to say to hin 
“Come away —anywhere, anywhere ! 
But that had the deeper 
thing in her, and something of Charley’ 
spirit of had come upo! 
her. 

She watched the people going to the 


revolted. 


given way to 


waiting 


R 
st 
ehe 
the note ot 
fortieth of all he 
ng of the chur 
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with 
will offerings, 


Notary’s their 


tributes and 


ret and they seemed like 

these 
theirs. 
and 


was 


in a play days she 


It 


temporary. 


ple lived no 


fe which was was a dream, 
mportant She 


life, 


but 


was 


behind 
It not 
and she could not 
till this 
She was much tox 


what and 
the re 
the 


was 


rmanent. could 


ast, 
Vas; return to 
oft fat 


to sut- 


ransitory 
ted. 

so, but the young ev: 
On the fourth day 


came from his shop and 


cloud 


suffer most. 


sie 


Charley. 
to the 
At tirst she did not know 
was clean-shaven—the fire 
his the skin. It 
rtled her, for now she saw a different 
an, far removed from this life 
hem both—individual, singular. 
le, and his ¢ 


saw 
le 
\ 


went 
itary’s office. 
he 


d burned 


for 


beard to 


about 
He 
the 
expression, 
new separateness to his look and man- 
She did not realize that 

< was in both their faces. 
him till he entered the 
nd then called 


was 


‘ve-g with ‘le: 


distant 


ass, 


in- 


en face, gave a 


the 


She 


same 
watch- 
Notary’s shop, 
she wa 


away to her 


luties. 

had 

rtieth with the rest. 
Notary’s o 


Charley come to give his 
When he ente red 
the Sx igzgneur and M. 
lauphin stood up to greet him. 


while 


one- 


mee, 
ngratulated him on his recov 
eling also that th in his per- 
nal appearance had somehow affected 
ir relations. A crowd gathered round 
door of the shop. When Charley 
his offering, with a statement of his 
and the and 
tary did not know what to do. They 
disposed to decling it, 
Monsieur was no Catholie. it 
to help. At this ment 
anxiety M. Loisel entered. 
idden flush his 


fieulty, and once 


ry, 


change 


ods income, Seigneur 


\ 


for since 
not his 
of deli- 
With a 
cheek he 
accepted 


Was 
m 


bright to 


aw the diffi 


at 
iV. 
“God bless you!” he sa d, as he 
money, and Charley left. “ It 
uild the doorway of my ehurch.” 
Later in the day the 
There were grave 
and counsel was 
They had all come to 
of his judgment. 
ad never gone astray in Chaudiére, thev 
id. They owed to him this extraordi- 
nary scheme, which would be an example 


took 
shall 


the 


Curé for 
to 
greatly 
depend 
It 


sent 
{ harley. matters 


‘onsider, his 


needed. 


n the 


soundness 
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to all 
him so. 


In 


scheme 


modern Chris 


h sur 


sald 
he 
for the 


nothing im 


an had 


planned 
a considerat 
tractors; had drawn. w 


new church, 


th the he Ip of 
ugh plan t the 
protessional in 

stincts keenly alive, had lucidly suggested 


the terms and 


sel, an architects 


r 


and, his o 


Safeguards ot 

the 

The 


the contract. 
the 
M. 


steward 


hen cume 
contributed. 


phin 


question of 
igneur’s 


day re, Dau 
had 
with 
bills. 
for 
ani 
as] give. All 
of this twenty thousand dollars had been 
paid over. had now thirty 
sand dollars in cash, besides thre 
uch the ¢ 
proceeds of the 


senda 


and the 
arrived 
twenty 


These 
the 


In safety from Quebec 
thousand dollars in 
M. 


notes 


bank 


Rossignol ad hanged 


of such of the / 


ready ca to 


of hand 


] + 
mis as Nad ne 


They thou 
thou 
wl 


San uré had house, 
It Was 
to 


days, 


at his 
Play 

sum 
two 


the 


proposed to 


Passion 


this laren the 
bank in Quebee in 


when 


another 


the whole contribut should be 


ons 
complete. 

As to the safety 
timid M. Dauph 


responsibility. 


the money, the 


riving, ignorant that 


Passion Play had ce: and some 


awart this large sum 


them must be 


money was doubt 


It 
M. 


take charge 


in the paris} no 


also knew that it his 


was there fore better, he ur 


re’ 


was house. 
that 
Rossignol or the Curé should 
M. Loisel urgy 
resting place 
It 
de posited in the 
with 
not be 
“T have it!” 
money shall 
Trudel’s sa 


shop.” 


‘d that secreey 
the 


as 
th 


portant. 


money was im- 


was better that it should be 


nost unlikely and 


might 


place, 
some unofficial 


supp sed to 


person whi 


it in charge. 


have 


said the Seigneur. 
be i 


ic 


It was so arranged 
of 
peals from the others. 

That thirty-two 
thousand dollars were deposited in the 
‘e in the old wall of Louis 
Trudel’s of Monsieur 
Mallard, and the lock 
was sealer the parish. 

But tl] fe had wormed the 
secret from her husband, and she found 


, alter arley’s pro 
tests unwillingness, counter-ap 


evening at sundown 


sate stone 


that 
Ste ( le 


house, now 
or Charley 
1 with the seal of 

Notarv’s Wi 


it i 
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tianity. They told 
tor them 
con- 
till ar 
Phe 
uls 
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t hard to keep. She told it to Maxi- 
milian Cour, the baker, and he kept it. 
She told it to the wife of Filion Lacasse, 
ind she did not keep it. Before twenty- 
four hours went round, twenty people 


Khew 
The evening of the second day another 
thousand dollars added to the 
pile, and the lock was again sealed—with 
he utmost and Jo 
the infidel and the murderer, 
the 


Was 
secrecy. Charley 
Portugais, 
thus 


were 


sentries to the peace of a 


parish, the bankers of its gifts, the 
security for the future of the church of 
Chaudiére. Their weapons of defence 
were two old pistols belonging to the 
Seigneur, 

* Money is the master of the unex- 
pected,” the Seigneur had said as he 
handed them over. He chuckled for 
hours afterwards as he thought of his 
epigram. That night, as he turned over 
in bed for the third time, as was his 
custom before going to sleep, another 
epigram came to him—* Money is the 
only fox hunted night and day.” He 


kept repeating it over and over with vain 
pride. 

The truth of M. Rossignol’s aphorism 
had been demonstrated several days be- 


fore. On his return from Quebee with 
the twenty thousand dollars of the Sei- 
gneur’s money, M. Dauphin had dwelt 


with great pride on the discretion, ability, 
and energy he and the steward had shown, 
had told dramatically of that skill which 
had enabled them to a journey of 


such 


make 


so secretly and safely, 


Importance 


had overwhelmed himself with blushes 
for his own coolness, and an intrepidity 
which had but to be tried to prove itself 
the perfect thing. Fortune had, however, 
favored his pride, his reputation, and his 
intrepidity, for he had been pursued from 
the hour he left 
Quebec. <A had 
him for two relays 
. and this fact saved him and the 
twenty thousand dollars he earried. Two 
after he had left Quebec, four de- 
had his trail, 
and had only been prevented from over- 
the the 


which his dramatic foresight 


and his companion 


for the dramatic 


taste 


impelled to arrange 


of horses 


hours 


termined men got upon 


bv freshness of 


him 
for 
had provided. 

The leader of these four pursuers was 


taking 


horses 
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of the curious action of the Seigneur 


( ‘haudiére 


Wantage, who had come to 


intimate friend, 


Billy’s fortunes ws 


from 
clerk in the bank. 
in a bad way, 
straits for money, he 
bold attempt at the 
with two notorious gamblers, to whom 


an 


now and, in desper 


had planned 
highwayman’s 


owed money, and a certain notori 


horse-trader of whom he had mad 
companion of late. Having 
punishment for a crime once befo: 


through Charley’s supposed death, 1) 
immunity nerved him to this later 
enterprise. The f 
rode as hard as their horses would pe 
mit, but M. Dauphin and his compan 
kept an hour or 
and from the high hills overlooking 
town, Billy and his friends saw the 
enter it safely in the light of evening. 
His three friends urged Billy to tu 
back, since they were out of provisio: 
and had no shelter. 
go to a tavern or a farmer’s house, whi 
they must certainly be suspected. Bill 
however, determined to make an effort 


more dangerous 


always more ahea 


It was impossibl 


find the hiding-place of the money, a1 
refused to turn back without a trial. I 
proposed that they shou 
separate (so avoiding suspicion), and gx 


therefore 


ing in different directions, secure accon 
modation for the night, rest the follo 
ing day, and meet at a point indicat 
the 
and they separated. 

When the Billy h 


nothing to communicate, as he had b 


next night. This was agreed upon 


four met again, 


taken ill during the night before, a1 
had been unable to go secretly int 
Chaudiére. They separated again, bu 


night Bi 
was accompanied by an old and dange1 


when they met the following 
ous friend. As he was entering Chau 
diére the night before, he had met Jo! 
Brown, with his painted wagon, and 


new mottled horse leading it. Jol 
Brown had news of importance to giv 
for outside the village tavern, in tli 
stable-vard, he had heard one habifa) 


confide to another that the 
the new church was kept in the safe « 
the John Brown 
ready to share in Billy’s second evil e1 


money 1 


tailor shop. was 
terprise as he had been to incite him t 
his first crime. 

So it was that as the Seigneur madd 


1 


THE 


it, the five 


convenient dis 


is epigram and gloated over 


en, With horses at a 


armed to the teeth, broke stealth- 


into Charley’s house. 
This night Jo Portugais was sleeping 


rs, while Charley lay upon the 


ich in the tailor shoy 


The men entered silently thr 
tchen window, and made their 

hall. 


of the 


littl Two stood 


stairs, and 


heard 
liar steps, 
ringing up, with h 
d out loudly t 
men rush at hit 
reached its n ark, al 
d. <At that 
turned full on Charley, 


moment a 


tired point-blank at 
As he 


man 


shot 


had 


| a 
who 
p with 


rning to 
Wantage bolted 
his 


strugeline 


the 
the 
two 
ith Jo Portu 


tairway. These now 


ith a quaking ery of wa 
Billy 


followed by 


from 
Companions, 
whom 


also 


hed upon 


Abbé’s Re 


would 


come. mem 
He 


but to 


robbers 


Live himsel 


God’s 


his ears. 
how 
The 


d he would 


justice, not 


were four to one, 
master’s death 
do it! It 
md. 


shouting as 


avenge his 
own lif 
| the thought of a sec 


| give his was 


rushed 


av ake 
irauders 


ot, rushed on. 
unted, he 


Reaching 
fired, and br 


mught 

—a_ shivering quack-doctor, 
ke his lead r, had seen a sig 
ilor shop that struck terror 

‘wo of the others then fired at Jo 
iad caught a horse by the head. 

without a and lay upon 
he did the hoofs of 


caping horses nor any other sound. 


sound, 


not hear the 


RIGHT 


OF WAY. 


lad 


quack - doctor, 


+ ] 
fallen without 
hever again quicken a 


body 


llage, frightened 
about 1 lor shop. Wi 
Mrs. Flynn and _ the 
tenderly up 


cked 
1D, 
but bound 
wound it ‘harley’s 


crude) 
dreadful 
side. 
pillowed on her bo 
With é rang quietness she gave 

and Mrs. Flym 

Ther as a light in her eves—an un 
light 


presence 


orders to the Notary 


ne 


mother 


natural 
and 


fore} 


the st 
brandy he tween 


id back—give him air!” 
f authori 


> 17 
pie te 


exelt 


und. 


l 


Tne} 


time his wound 
ssengers were 
Seigneur. Rosalie’s 
the rob} 


was remo\ 


wi on her breas 


It had 


eome 


n givel 
hrs 
wild ery, 
to eall out 
‘he world of Chaudiére, 


nheard 
his be ed name, 

} 
roused | \ 


burst in upor 


matter W hat ea 
sh kne W a 
all for him, : 


entered and 


lusions 


the end of d for them both. 


hurried for 
as the 
or ¢ the 
his 
then 
needed to 


life 
said, command 
those 
up stairs. 
Rosalie 


pang beside the 
ee pulse in his ow 
B 
ough the 
Vay into 
foot three crept into 
a al 
open, heard 
pistol, and 
As he dimly of mind was 
fired. The steady, and as gent vitl 
one man fell] a ehild she wiped A | ad 
( dark lantern and p ured a little the 
and a pistol set teeth. 
#h the breast, in a \ hose who 
tl | | fired let the lantert crowded r back in ay e, 
dre shriek of terror. Tle had for amid tears fright 
en the ghost of his brother-in-law— this girl had hh in- 
Charley Steele. cing quiet. 
W stopped, 1 
u instructions 
Charley’s bed upstairs was 
vais On the i. BE made r ady for him, a fire had been lieht 
ke and ran. and twenty hands were ready 
Jo rushed into the shop, and saw, as accurately her will. Now d again she 4 
thought, Charley lying dead—saw felt | pulse, and she watched his face 
e robber dead upon the floor. His intently. In her bitter sorrow her heart 
ister and friend gone, the conviction had sort of thankfuln: . for his head 
‘sheMii/7/™ him that his own time he was in her arms. 
d rang once more t 
the 
sho ng, had then them; 
a ee but that one mor t had been hers, no 
ut ie robbe 7! he ran, r. She had no il- 
t — villagers. He heard the end s near: 
n head of him, and, fleet of 
them as they Phe Cure 
n his ward. Th re ' 
who, intact on the { 
1 the what cost! 
soul, has 
who chureh !” he 
e fell to leave. save 
face wounded mat 
es- Still it was led the 
PO He removal. She held his hand: she saw 


HARPER'S 
that he efully laid de she 
raised |! head i proper he 
stened his lips, far 
Meanwhile the Curé fell upon h 
nd the 1 f ta nd whispering 
ceased in the house 

jut presently there was loud mur- 
muring and shutting of feet outside 
again, and Rosalie left the room hurried- 
iV imd wel below to st p it She met 
the men who were bringing the body of 


Jo Portugais into the shop. 

Upstairs the Curé’s voice prayed: 
“Of Thy merey, O Lord, hear our 
praver. Grant that he be brought into 


Thy fold last hour For- 
give, O Li 

Charley stirred and opened his 
ITe the 


heard the 
the white head with his hand. 


ere his 


rd 


come. 


eves. 
prayer; he 
He touched 


saw Curé bowed in 


trembling voice. 


CHAPTER LIX 


IN WHICH CHARLEY MEETS A STRANGER 


I1E Curé came to his feet with a joy- 


ful ery. “ Monsieur—my son!” he 
said, bending over him. 

“Ts it all Charley asked calm- 
lv, almost Death 


his life’s problems, 


over 
cheerfully. 
the only solution of 
and he 

The 


it. The deepest desire of his life 


how was 


‘omed it from the void. 
Curé went to the door and locked 


wei 


must 


now be uttered, his great aspiration be 
realized. 

“ My son he said, as he came softly 
to the bedside again, “ vou have given to 


had—vour charity, Wis- 


You have 


the man’s wound was mortal, and it 


us all you youl 


ur skill. it was hard, 

‘vou have consecrated our 

vour blood. You have 
ll give all to vou 

g at the door. 

little. 


Rosalie!” he whispered. 


e said 
new church with 
given all to us; we will give 
There 
Ile went 
“* Tle is con 
Wait 
Then came the Seigneur’s voice saving 
Jo was g all the 
had escaped, save the two disposed 
of by Charley and Jo. 
The Curé turned to the bed once more. 
“What did he say about Jo?” Charley 
said 


was a soft knocki 


and opened it a verv 


scious, 


walt one moment. 


ne, and that rob- 


‘He 


is de ad, 


The others have escaped.” 


my son, and the quack- 


( ( Tr also. 
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turned his face 


he 


Charley 
revoir, Jé said into the great 
vas silence for a mom 

the door a girl 
old woman’s arm around her. 

The Curé 
“ Shall not the sacraments of the Chu 
comfort you in your last hours?” he 
“ It i 
It is the 
vexed mind. 
only the 
the Voice? 


while outside prayed, 
an 


leaned over Charley 


the way, the truth, and the 
Voie 
Human intelleet is van 


Will you not |} 


that says ‘ Peace’ to 


soul survives. 


Will 


give 


you not us 
love and honor you the right to 


you ours forever? Will you not con 
the bosom of that Church for which 
have given all?” 

“ Tell Charley said, and 
motioned the 
which the people were gathered. 

With a glad exclamation the Curé h 
ened to the window, and, 


sO 


them 


towards window, un 


in a 
sorrowful exultation, spoke to the pe 
below. 


voice 


Charley reckoned swiftly with his f 


What was there now to do? If 
wound was not mortal, what 
might now come! Poor Billy’s hand 


the hand of Kathleen’s brother —] 


brought him low. If the robbers 
murderers were captured, he must 
dragged into the old life, and to w 


an issue—all the old problems ear! 
into more terrible conditions! And R 
salie in his he | 
felt her near him; he felt her near | 
now! Rosalie—in any case, what ¢ 


thees be for her? Mothine. He hed hy 


the Curé whisper her name at the d 


half-consciousness 


She was outside—praying for him! I! 
stretched hand though he s: 
her, and his lips framed her name. 

fading life he had 
anguish in the thought of her. Life a 
Love were distant—though 
loved her and live! S 
would be removed from want by hi 


out a 


as 


his we Ss and 


growing 
as few love 
there were the pearls and the money 
the there the letter, his 
testament, leaving all to her. He, sk 
ing, would fear no foe; she, awake in 
living world, would hold him in dear 
membrance. Death was the better thir 
for all. How easy it would be! The 
Kathleen in her happiness would bi 

Billy might go 


safe; was 


peace; and even unn 


dom, 
| 


THE 


for, who was there to recogniz 


, now that Portugais was dead ? 
Ile heard the Curé’s voice at the win- 
low: “Oh, God 
him to at last. I go now to 


my dear people, has 


us 
are him for his long journey, to 


and 


shivered. te- 
the Church 7 
ade ready by the priest for his going 


end all the 


r'¢ alize d 


soul’s interrogations, 
the solving of his own mortal prob- 
Say “I believe,” 


receiving 


lis sins, 


confess | 
absolution, lie down in 


Ile suddenly raised himself up and 


lung his body over, his hand at his side. 
blood 


hed out upon the white clothes of the 


bandage was displaced, and 


“ Rosalie, 
he ard the 


eall- 


Rosalie!” he gasped. 
love!” As he *k he 
est’s anguished voice above him, 
ror help. Ile 
Rosalie!” he whisp red. 

an and unlocked the 


ntere d, 


sank ba 


smiled. 
The priest 
Rosalie 


and 


door, and 


followed by the 
lynn. 


* Quick! 


Seigneur 


Quick! 


The bandage slipp. a.” 


said the priest. 

bandage slipped! 
Who knows 

ind with agony, and a direful 

lream, Rosalie made her way to the bed. 


as in 


» sight of his ensanguined body roused 
and murmuring 
murmuring 


his name—continu- 
his name—she assisted 
Mrs. Flynn to bind up the wound again. 
Standing where she stood when she had 
tayed Louis Trudel’s arm long ago. with 
the 
on his bre ast. 
lerrible as was her grief, her heart had 
the thought 
forever /—that 
It did not matter now who 
knew the story of her heart. It could not 
lo him harm was ready to 
proclaim it to all the world. And those 
who wat hed knew that they were in the 
presence of a great human love. 

The priest made ready to receive the 
unconscious man into the Church. Tad 
Charley not said, “ Tell them so”? Was 
t not now his duty to say the sacred of- 
hees over a son of the Church in his last 
bitter hour? So it 


she touched 


ar—the sear of the cross 


infinite tenderness 


ts comfort in 
b her of that 
die a martyr. 


who eould 


he would 


now. She 


was done, while he 
lay unconscious. 
For hours he lay quiet, and then the 
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RIGHT 


OF 


the bullet 
uught him di made him 


W hich had bre 


delirious, gave him hal 
And al time Rosalie 


at the foot of the bed, her piteous 


open 


eved illusix 


ls 
tis. 


tearless eyes forever tixed on his Tace, 
Towards evening, with an 


strength, he sat up in bed. 
* See,” he 


the 


whispe red, “ that 


the re; 


wolhan in 


cornell she has come to tak 


possessed him 
1 ‘acts of hi 


ile en, now 


John 
rlen agne at 


how 
now 
Dorion, 


Su the 


In 


spoke to 


sentences he 


again Portugais. 


ugh they 
At last he 
straight 


1 

R 1: 


wert present be 


him. suddenly paused, 


before him over the 
* he said, pointing, “who is that ? 
that? 
So 


can’t see face—it 
He is 
Ie is coming 


Who is it? 


It is Death, my son.” said the priest 


his 


Is covered, tall—so white! 


Opn ning his arms to me, 


closer close r! 


with a pitying gentleness. 


Iré’s voice the 
the 


There 


the dying 


seemed to calm 


agitated to bring it back to 


outer precinets of 


Vision, 


consciousness, 


was an awe-struck silence as 


man fumbled, fumbled. 
le 


over his’ breast, 
found his eve-glass, and with a last fe ble 
raised it to his eve, 
ith an unearthly fire. 
gation of the 
outlived 


shining now 
The old inter- 
soul, the elemental habit 
all else in him. The idiosyn 
crasy of the mind automatically expressed 
itself, 


beg—your—pardon!” he 


and the light died out of his eyes; “ have 


whispered, 


I—ever—been—introduce 
“At the hour of 
said the priest, as a sobbing cry 
from the foot of the bed. 
But Charley did hot hear. 
were forever closed to th 
and time. 


to vou 


your birth, 


my son,.”’ 


came 


His ears 
life 


voices of 


rER LX 


rH 
HE the day before the 
memorable funeral two belated Visit 
ors to the P Play arrived in the 


, unknowing that it had end d, and 


[AND AT DOOR 


ning ot 


assion 


\ illage 


141 
lested—_ fevered bloo 
( 
ive 
th me, but I will not go.” 
ms ? Fantasy after fantasy 
— | fantasy, strangely mixed 
own past. Now it w 
Billy, — 
Brow? 
Cote |_| 
Strange, tou 
them, as 1 Pp 
fore 
| and ga 
he ad ot 
See! 
Who i 
| 
in his car, 
CHAP 
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the agedy which had set a Wh le If the door of the littl room upstalrs 
‘ irning, wl iscious that they had opened to the fingers of the man b 
edi in the bitter fortunes of the tailor- sicle he r, the tailor ol Chaudiére, the uc 


] 
whom men and women spoke with dead, might have had a revenge he had 


i Affected by the gloom of the place, never wished. 
Visitors at once prepared for their 
urne bu thie Manner ot the CHAP ER 
n’s ith arrested their sym- 
THE CURE SPEAKS 
oucher 1umanity in then 


vas much impressed. "T’HE Curé stood with his back to th: 


the body of thie man. ruins of his church, his face to Tt! 

Thev were taken to the door of the tai- peo} le, at his feet two newly made gray 
shop, while their horses were being and all round, with wistful faces, er 
ut round. Within the house itself of reverent habitants. A benignant 
vere met by an old Irish woman, row made his voice in perfect ten 

ho, in response to their wish “to see with the pensive striving of this lat 


the brave man’s body,” showed them into day oO1 spring. At the close ot his a 


om where a mat lay dead with a dress he said: 
batict hi heart. It was the owe you much, my people. I 
hodv of Jo Portugais, whose master and him more, for it was given him, wl 
riend lav in another room across the knew not Crod, to teach us how to kne 
The lady turned back in dis Him better. For his past, it is not giv 
ppointment—the dead man was little you to know. It is hidden in the bos 
i her of the Church. Sinner he once 
he Irish woman had meant to dect ive criminal he neve Was, as one Can Test 
her, for at this moment a girl who loved who knows all”—he turned to the Abl 
ie tailor was kneeling beside his body, Rossignol, who stood beside him, gr 
possible, Mrs. Flynn would have and compassionate ind his sins we 
urious eves to look upon that scene. forgiven him. Ile is the one sheaf whi 
When the visitors came into the hall you and I may carry home re joicing tro 
11M), t he man aid, “ The re Was anothe Yr. the pagah we rld of unbe lie # What | 
Kathlee 1 woodsman!” But standing had he gave to us in life, and in deat 
the nearlv closed door, behind which he leaves to our chureh all that he | 
he dead tailor of Chaudiére—they not left to a woman he loved—to Rosal 
uld see the holy candles flickering with Evanturel!” 
Kathleen whispered: “ We’ve seen There was a gasping murmur amo1 
that’s e iwh. It’s only the the peo] le, but they became still agai 


7 an there. I prefer not, Tom.” and strained to hear. 


With ] fingers at the latch, the man “He leaves her a little fortune, 
hesitated, even as Mrs. Flynn stepped ap- us all else he had. Let us pray for |} 
ensivelv for 1: then, shrugging a soul, and let us comfort her who, lovir 
ioulder, he responded to Ka hleen’s hand deeply, reaped no harvest of love. 
I rm They went down the stairs “ The law may never reach his ruth 
ether, and out to their carriage. murderers, for there is none to recog? 


As thev drove away, Kathleen said, their faces; and were they ten times pu 
It’s strange that men who do such fine ished, how should it comfort us 1 
nes should look so commonplace.” Let us always remember that, in | 
The other one might have been more grave, our friend bears on his breast t} 
common,” he replied. little iron cross we held so dear. That 
I wonder!” she said. with a sigh of all we could give—our dearest treasur: 


ef as they passed the bounds of the and I pray Ged that, searring his breast 
Hage. Tl she caught herself flush in life, it may heal all his woes in deat] 
e. for she suddenly realized that the and be a saving image on his bosom in tl 


xelamation was one so often used by a Presence at the last.” 


ead. disgraced man whose name she once He raised his hands in benediction. 
THE END. 
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August Days 


BY JOHN 


NE of our 


personifying 


well-known poet in 
August, 
her as coming with daisies in her 
But an August 
it is little more than an empty, or 
empty, The 
n her girlhood and maidenhood 
n the Northern 
‘y matronly early in July 


represents 
daisy is a sorry 


rth seed-vessel. daisy is 
in June 
States); she becomes 
fat, faded, 
August 


recall no 


Sal and by or before she is 


} ractically defunct. | flower 
hose career is more typical of the life, 
of the European 


average peasant 


woman, or the women of barbarous tribes, 
ts grace and youthfulness pass so quickly 
withe red old 


ge. positively girlish and 


nto stoutness, obesity, and 


aking 
the daisy during the first few days of 


ts blooming, while its snow-white rays 


t stand straight up and shield its ten- 
* centre somewhat as a hood shields a 
rirl’s face! Presently it becomes a per- 


ct dise and bares its face to the sun: 
its young womanhood. 


its body 


this is the stage of 
Then its yellow centre begins 
to swell and become gross, the rays slow- 
ly turn brown, and finally wither up and 
lrop, and it is a flower no longer, but a 
receptacle packed with ripening seeds. 

A relative of the daisy, the orange- 

lored Hierac 
cum—which within the past twenty years 
has spread far and wide over New York 
and New England, is often at the height 
f its beauty in August, when its deep 
vivid orange is a delight to the eye. It 
our and upon our 
hill-tops the flame of the columbine of 
May, intensified. The personified August 
with these flowers in her hair would chal- 


hawkweed aurantia- 


repeats in meadows 


lenge our admiration and not our criti- 
cism. Unlike the daisy, it quickly sprouts 
again when cut down with the grass in 
Parts 
of New England, at least, have a native 
August flower quite as brilliant as the 
hawkweed just described, and far less a 
usurper; |] 


the meadows, and renews its bloom. 


refer to meadow - beauty, a 


BURROUGHS 


found near ast, which su; 
rle vening-primrose. 


Nature has, for the n part, lost her 
delicate tints in August 


She tanned, 


hirsute, freckled, like one long exposed 


the sun. uch is strong and 


vivid. The coarser, commoner way-side 


flowers now appear—vervain, Eupatorium, 


Mimulus, the various mints, whiteweed, 
rs, golden-rod, fireweed, mul 


thistle 
leins, motherwort, 
tle head, 


primrose, 


catnip, blueweed, tur 
suntlowers, clematis, evening 
lobelia, i 


marshes of the 


Gerardia, and, in the 


lower Hudson, marsh- 


mallows 
loosestrife, Mass and take the 
place of delicacy and furtiveness. The 
spirit of Nature has grown bold and ag- 


2ressive 


and vast masses of the purple 
intensity 


; it is rank and eoarse; she 


flaunts her weeds in our faces. She wears 


But 


gerardia, which 


a thistle on her bosom. must not 


forget the delicate rose 
she also wears upon her bosom, and which 
that, before the 
Nature is getting her hand ready for her 
delicate With this 
Gerardia paths dry 
ods, and its little purple 
bells and smooth slender leaves form one 
of the 
and foliage of the whole summer. It is 
August matching the 
of form of the 
May. 

One 
white pond 


suggests season closes, 


spring flora. me 


lines open over 


knolls in the we 
most exquisite tangles of flowers 
color and delicacy 
polygala of 


fringed 


still gather the matchless 
lily in this month, though it 
height 
season, except 
A delicat 
flower which may be 


t 


of its glory earlier in 
Northern lakes. 


beautiful 


s in the 
| in the 
and marsh 
found on the borders 
New York and New 
England is the horned-bladderwort, yel- 
like 


when 


of lakes in northern 


low, fragrant, and striking in form, 
-fashioned 
the head and projected 


miniature old-fas bonnet 
bonnets ¢ l 
the 
doubtfully above th 


dow rh 


vere 
of hovering 
The 


long 


face, 


bevond 


instead 
scalp. 


and out like a 


horn 


eurves chin 


gest 


month 
‘ to | 
nd the pond-l 
i i il purpi 
a a speci of lady’ 

| odors August a 
eral peaches, apples, pears, 


ir! ors th last rie mos 
unced and honeved, 1 lling that 
| ikes ¢ our less poets in 
ire themes n tut 
homme mal te in this connec 
ha ke the ( 
pr Ine! n August 
) 1 er m the poe that the 


| well he rad it be ore ¢ 


Ma 


otten reard 


the song-sparroyv 
he re \ugust songster, and the 
re comes tO associate with 
sv davs,is the indigo-bird 
After midst r song, delivered from 
nie n the pastur 
1] 
1 d, sou ear with 
» peculiar langu midsummerv eftect 
nd girls gathering raspber? 
blackberries hear it; the stroller 
} ne uy nd tields or l ungel in 
shade of 1 le or linden, probably 
f s no | l-song but this, if he even 
st u s this fi m the more strident 
es. The plumage of the bird is 
less faded by this time, the vivid 
ndig f early June is lightly brushed 
dull sooty shade, but the song is 
nearly as full as the earlier strain, and 


he dearth of bird-voieces is even more 


not now reeall that any 


One may also occasionally hear the 1 
eyed vireo in August, but it is I 
W 1 bib Loo I] hy has ar 
cent air, like that of the indig 

ppoorw ealls fitfully in this mor 

| ma ear even l 

ly checks himself, as 
kane it was out of season In 1 
Adirondacks I have heard the spec 


hroated sparrow. But nearly all the 1 
gratory birds begin to get restless durin 
month They eut loose from th 
nesting haunts and drift through 
ls in promiscuous bands, and mai 
them start on their southern joun 
woods along the Iludson 
Warbiers all CGisappeat before the midd 
ot | month some of hem are pre 
ibly in hiding during the moulting s« 
son. The orioles begin move sou 
bou lle oO! the mont al 
the first of September the last of 
have passed. They oceasionally sir 
suppressed tone during this time, pr 
1 young males trying their in 
S uments It is at this t nh when fu 
( rol and mischic like ol 
emigral W th Taces set to new lar 
the Vi Ke suc 1 havoc at he Llu 
River vineyards. They seem to puncture 
the grapes in the spi f pure wanton 
hess, Ss oO} Wager as | 
puneture the most Phi S\ | i 


cliff and | 


arn—all leave in August 


alls by the 20th, though the swift ma 


be seen as late as October. } 

our poets often detain the swall miu 
bev« 1 the proper date. One of the 
maKes tie px rch 


upon the barn in Ok 


poet 1 
Indian summer. A 


tober. Another 


about the 


iakes them 
eaves In 
English poet makes the swallow go at 
November’s bidding. 


the are 


Long ere this di 


in tropical climes. They be 


Hoek, and 


apparently rehearse the m 
programme, in July. 


wobolinks go in early August wit! 
and al 
Bay be 
sportsmen. One 
eallin 


jyourne) 
lati- 


shouldered starlings, 


rie 
one 
} 


the Potomae and Chesapeak« 


reed-birds of 


come the 


often hears them in this month 


In the 
from 


they 
northern 


from hig air as 


h 
southward more 


tudes. 
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nw rh nnet. our poets have embalmed this lt 
d n M e. It can doubtless 
e fou n ( ada, and in Michigan and 
Wisco. It is the most fragrant Au- 
() 
pl was not heard during any other 
! : Now it is probal le that the poet 
eard the phabe in August, as it is prob- 
f vers in his poem upon the bird, 
ort tiv t W entirely 
f ‘ a Phe pheebe is most notice- 
ble in April and « My, and its char- 
ristic call (i till the 
i} up il e sky. Most of our 
<1 birds re silent in- August, and sing 
to 
grating 
The | 
the 
noticeable. ldo 
| 


lishevell 


henever she 


essantlv, much 


ng bird 
f incubation. The 
ie food in his 
hi he | 


erop, 


orsels. The n 

val, utters the same note 
> enemy trom point to 
late does when 


t sound like a n 


mi hen 


nd confide 
the bird 
and fiddlers 


vday 


s by 


sings fitfully now and 
August is eelmen go by 
icians. The vacation tours: be 
chromatic rive r load d ith Fay 

th, and with her 


on their 
ats appear 
begins excursion- 
in the n the stress 
mes that pulsing, purring monotone of if 


lie ‘ 


and 
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(bout the most noticeable bird of Au- the littl pale tree cets. These last 
in New York and New England is fill th August ti ght with a= soft 
vellow-bird, or goldtinch. This is one rhythmie under nie f sound, whi 
latest birds to nest, seldom hatch forms a sort of background fer the loud 
ts eggs till late in July. It seems strident notes of the katvdids 
a particular kind of food is required August, too, is the month of the serean 
ear its brood, which cannot be had at ing, high-sailine hay ks. The young ; 
lier date. The seed of the common n fully fledged, and thi love to el 
tle is apparently its mainstay. There cle and scream far abov the mountain’ 
no prettier sight at this season than erest all th tranquil afternoon. Some 
op of young goldtinches, led by their times ne sees them against the slow 
ts, going from thistle to thistle chang ng, and swelling thunder - heads 
r the road-side, and pecking th rij that so often burden the horizon at this 
ls to pieces for the seed. The plain- season. 
eall of th young at this tim is It is In the de vy Augu nornings that 
f the characteristic August sounds. one notices the webs of | little spiders 
‘nests are frequently destroved, or in the nev yY mown meadows. They look 
eggs thrown fron the m, by the terrific like Sgpoalmer Napkins sp ead out upon 
thunder-showers. Last season a the erass thousands of napkins far and 
had a nest on the slender branch of near. The farmer looks upon it as a 
ple in front of the door of the house sign of ra n; but the nap - are there 
re I was stopping. The eggs were be- every day: 01 i heavier dew makes 
deposited, and the happy pair had them mor pronounced one morning than 
y a loving conversation about them another. 
y times each day, when one afternoon August da ire for the most part 
ry violent storm aros vhich made tranq | day - the fret and urryv of the 
branches ot the trees streain out like season are over, Wi ure on the thr shold 
lly hair, quite turning of autun n. 
those on the windward side. and Nature dreams 1 meditates: her 
ptving the pretty nest of its eggs In veins no longer thy \ e eager. 
h eases the birds build anew, whieh frenzied sap: she ripens and ‘dens her 
bring the incubation into August. growths: she centrates; she begins to 
Such an accident had probably befallen make ready f winte The buds for 
pair of which I one season made this next vear are formed duriy t] month, 
in my note-book, under date of Au- and her nute and seed nd bulbs finish 
t 6 storing up food for the future plant 
\ goldfinches’ nest in the maple-tree near From mv outlook upon the Hudson the 
the window where [ write. the female sit dav are plaeid, the ‘ eid, the 
ng on tour pale bluish-white eggs: the boughs of the trees rent] var. ¢} aes 
lle Teeds her on the nest: 
ears his voice she calls _ MAKE Vanishing line 1 | the air. 
fter the n nnel ot the The passing boats te a grea 
only ease I reeall « tion in the water, converting it from a 
ling while in the act a cool, smooth, shadowy surface to one puls 
at least well back in Fo ing and agitated. lr} pulsations go shor 
s it takes him several moments to delivet ward in long, d rk, rolling, glassy sw I] 
it to his mate, which he does by several The e pes are purpling in the vinevard. 
: listurbed ! a Th apples and pears ar loring in the 
int, that the Orehard; the corn is glazing in the field; 
i Oo him It does the oats are r pe for the cradle; grass- 
aL of anger, but of love hoppers poise and shufe above th dry 
road; thistle-down drifta on _ th: 


The English of the English 


BY JULIAN RALPH 


HAT hackneyed American maiden 
who said London Was a hice place 


if vou knew the language was not 


rlish; but 


a bit absurd We speak 
we have built up our forms of English 
expression upon tle English of a few 
shires of the old country as it was 
spoken between two and three centur 


ies ago, while they have been blend 


ing and changing the speech of a their 
home peoples during the same pe riod 


The result is that an American can 
hardly utter a sentence in England with 
out ealline attention to the difference 
between his speech and that of the peo- 
ple about him Only vesterday, after 
eighteen months’ residence in England, 
1 rushed up to a conductor in Charing 
Cross Station and asked, ‘‘ Which ear 
for Bromley?” He stared at me, and | 
knew I had spoken a foreign tongue to 
him, because street vehicles like omni- 
buses and horse-cars are c illed road cars 
and tram ears, and there are no other cars 
in England 

If vou ask a guest at your home in 
England whether he likes his meat rare, 
he asks what vou said, because he does 
not understand vou, Heealls meat under 
done when it is not thoroughly cooked. 
If you tell him you fear the asparagus is 
canned, he is at a loss again, because he 
would have said it was tinned. To ask 
him to pass the powdered sugar will again 
set him to wondering, for he ealls it icing 
sugar, generally, though he knows that it 
is sometimes called caster or sifted sugar. 
And if you have eandy on the table 


1! 


you may not cali it so without betray ing 
your foreign origin, for he calls eandy 
‘*sweets,” abbreviated from sweet- 
meats,” and used to designate all pre- 
serves, puddings, pies, candies, and jams 

To ego farther along the eecentricities 
of English at the dining-table, most per- 
sons know, I suppose, that the beet is 
ealled beet root, corn-starech is corn flour, 
corned beef (or a particular cut of it) 
s called ‘‘silversides of beef,” and hap 


are serviettes 


If in a shop I say, “I want a pa; 


of pins,” the 


clerk says, Thank y: 


A great many Americans in Londo 


now, aren't there?” ‘*Oh yes,” I say 


meant a packet of pins.” To ask for 


spool of cotton is to set a clerk to stari 


at you, and to speak of a baby carrh: 


IS to spe ak of the unknown, because spo 


of cotton or 


silk are called reels, a 


baby-earriages are known as peramb 


tors— shortene 


of millions. 


d to** prams the 


As to native English speech, one nee 


g 


no more forcible illustration of its eec 


tricities than this sentenee: In Engla) 


when one is going a journey, he goes 


the booking-office of a railway stati 


buysa “first single’ ora ‘third retur 


whichever his rank or means preseri 


asks w hich ph 


itform he is to go to for 


train, sees his luggage put in the prop 


van, and takes his seat in the proper ex 


riage, after which the guards slam all 1 
doors and turn all the handles, the ec 
ductor blows his whistle, the engine-di 


er starts the 


locomotive-engine, and t 


train slips along the metals out of 1 


station, passing a train of goods-vai 


shunting-engines, and the narrow ecutt 


beyond in safety because the points ha 


all been set to open the line ahead. Ps 


haps the carriage passes some cleane 


mounted on 


steps— not stepladders, 


we say—to clean the window-panes of : 
empty carriage, While other men inside a 


dusting the blinds—which we eall shades 


It may be that this traveller is a wom 


who has been 


to London to get a servan! 


In that case she would have gone to 


registry office 
Waitress, and 


or a lady agent's to get 
may have been told ti 


professed cooks are very hard to get, } 


that there are several good generals « 


the list. and one of these, who is now 


home with her father—a cowkeeper 1¢ 


London—has a three years’ character fro. 


her last place. 


We can imagine our heroine leavi: 
the office and giving up an hour or tv 
to shopping. 


Consulting the list she h 


Tl 


iE 


ENGLISH 


ide out to help her memory, she i 


at she needs to go to a shirt-tailor’s for 


) husband. and to Stop at the breeches- 


cers to see about his new bicvele suit. 


e then goes to ol stores (stores 


i” What we Cali department stores, 


lesser places where goods of only 


are sold being Shops and orders 
foot 


yr 


following articles preservers, 


Has, a whisk, a coal scoop, some stu 


face-CiOlhs, cold -cream for her 


ighter’s *‘roughs,” and knickers also 


ie child; material for the body the 


pstress 1s to start work upon 


next 

a camisole, some basq le protectors, a 
wk of paper, a box of hooks and eves 
ver a paper of them 


some while call 
as the 


eall musiin, and pepper-box 


silver tO match her best salt- box she 
es several lavettes for a newly mar 
1 lady friend wife of the medical man 
<t door. Being very tired and hungry, 


goes to the cotfee-room in the stores 
i has tea and cut bread (white Viheat 
id) and butter and a lot of sweets. 


have said that she 


ol 


takes along 


all she DUVS, b il 


orders every 


sent Dy express- carrier, carriage 
d; and as she has a book at the stores 
asks to have it made up or posted, 
it reminds her that she must not for 


to pop into the nearest pillar box a 


t-card she has written to the 


iolder, 


ng him to come and see what it will 


st to newly upholster her drawing-room 


Now when the American reader knows 


WHISK, 


or IS anh egg 
iter, a coal-scoop is a coal-seuttle, a 
e-cloth is a wash-rag, footholds are 
iall thin rubbers, a body is slang for 
ice ist as the Slang of the s iOps and 


sses Inakes chemise ‘shim when 


ped 


ids, a block of paper is a pad, a cami 


earns that ** the roughs” 


are Chia} 


S a corset-cover, a is a 


preserver 
Knickers are Knickerbockers 


drawers, in Americanese—then 


he lil 

‘ ] } } + +) 
a great deal of light on Hab this very 
reign-speaking, foreign-thinkinge lady 


is been doing. She washes her hands 


ind face by the aid of a jug and basin, 

‘alse she never heard those ule nsils 
called a wash bowl and pitcher With 
some of the English the word pitcher 


only describes little j 17s, but none of the 
servants I have at present ever heard the 
vord pitcher used at all. As for a bow], 


all over England it is a thing in which 


OF 
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t 
a letter-box a pillar-box ist as she ealls 
aiamp-post a lan pp ! iat we 
call a doctor is always a medical man in 
her mind, though she may have heard 
that the Americans even apply the title 
doctor to surgeons and to dentists. who 


are plain in England 


misters 


Luggage is bagg: 


luggage 


take the place of our bag¢ 


are not the same things Americans 
habitua IV ask fora check In restaurants 
and relresliiment places, and thus astonish 
the English, who ask Ol e bi uh 
der the same circumstances—thouglh | 
have kno n the words 11 entory and in- 
voice to be ised whieh many purchases 
have been made in a shop or store Of 
course an elevator is a lift, a picture 
mat 1S a mount, news and book stands 
are Stalls, and men calculate elr weight 
1D stones — the of fourteen 
pounds \ man’s soft hat is a squash 
hat, and a Derby is a bowler or bill 
COCK hat The nstaimen pial Is Lhe 
hire system, and dress goods are dress 
materials Piie American word yard, 
Live Space around Or beside a 
house, is unknow1 so Is our Word stoop, 
Which thie Duteh ent ous Rockine 
chairs are not used The English do not 
understand wha pocke IS 
understand Live Ord porle-rmi¢ haie, but 
hever use it rse 1S ell ord Tol He 
thing carry money it 

One buys most dryv-@oods at a mercer’s, 
CiOLN at a drape rs, mil buller, and egos 
at ada ry or cOoWwkKeepers roes to thre 
head office, instead of the le idquarters 
ota company; Speaks of coals instead of 
coal: goes to the turne department of 
a store for wooden-ware, and to the trot 


mongery department or the lronmonger's 


for hardware. The term ereen- grocer and 
Lhe aimost equaiiyv common term 
er and green-grocer expiain themselves 
though it needs to be said that nol ony 


fish, but usually poultry and game are to 


be had at the fish-shops. Chickens are not 
chickens, but are fowls: and all the cere 
als—wheat, rye, barley, et are lumped 
together under the word ** corn When 
you inquire after the health of any one 
he or she is al vavs fit if in good health, 


and seedy if not feeling wel! Al 


meetings In England are called fixtures 


in the 


| stated 


‘ . ] } 
hewspapers, factories are catied 


works, scrub-women are char-women 


There are no low shoes SO called, nh 


. 
= 
nad 
nds 
ne 
| 
= 


bts 


HARPER'S 


England, Low 
are boots. What we 


oh 


} 
oes are Sloes., and 
shoes call boots they 
call top-boots 


Written Ene 


as the 


lish is, OF course, the same 


but it 


our speech and theirs 


spoken widens tne 


tongue; 


difference between 


by reason of the that obtains in 


ind. Ey 


on is spelled, as Horace Greeley spelled it 


spellings 


ery one knows that wag 


once, with two @s; but the English do 


not explain the spelling as he did when 


he said to a critic, ** You see, they used to 
build wagons heavier when L learned to 
spell.” Curb is spelled kerb, tire is tyre, 
a bank check Is a cheque, and ribbon Is 
still often spel ed riband. 


Phe 


sands do, that to betray ones nationality 


American who believes, as thou 


ove recharging and extortion in 


pressed to 


Is to invite 
West 


OnLV 


the shops of London, is not 


ad choose the peculiar 


words the English employ, but he has 


quite as many and as deep pitfalls to 


avoid in the 


I will 


methods of 


methods of pronunciation. 


not refer to the false or ignorant 


but will 


eccentricities 


illiterate persons, 


contine attention to some 


of gentlemen and la- 


of pronunciation 

dies of edueation, rank, and breeding. 
They say immejithy, injin for engine, 
militry, ligger and figgwers, clark for clerk, 


pavtent, naytional—and so on through a 


long list. The peculiarities of their mode 


of pronouncing their own hames of fami- 


lies, places,and things are not open to eriti- 


cism, because if they may not do as they 


please with their own, it is hard indeed. 


They pronounce Berkeley barelay, Cow- 
Cadogan is kerduggan, 


per iS cooper 


Ralph is rafe in some. shires, Craven 
is sometimes crawveen, Derby is darby, 
Leveson -Gower becomes loosun - gore, 
Hertford is hartford, and Albany is spo- 
ken so that the first svllable shall rhyme 
with shall, instead of with hall, as with 
us I that 


deley is called chumly, and that Beau- 


hesitate to say Cholmon- 
champ is beecham, as every one knows 
these eccentricities, vet they are the most 
remarkable of all the liberties the English 
You must say 
Balmo-ral and Trafal-gar, and you must 
the short: 
Lud-get, Ho-b'n, South-uk, and Merrybun, 


take with their 


language. 


chop following names very 


whenever vou wish to say Ludgate, Hol- 


born, Southwark, and Marylebone. I 
have heard the Prince eall his own 
house Mobrer House, though we eall it 


Marlborough House. 


MAGAZINE. 


English people end almost every 
Your grand la 
Savs “Tt rain, 
We muddy 
we?’ You say to the girl in the sh 


tence with a question. 


looks like doesn't 


shall have a ride, sha’) 


‘These gloves are hard to get on”: 
‘But all gloves are har 


And tl 


she replies: 


get on at first, aren’t they? 
soon wear easier, don’t they?” 


W hen 


tions of their own speech, 


English vai 
which are 

that the pec 
understa 


we come to the 


to be so creat and so many 


of one shire are not able to 


those in all the others, we are brought 
think of the cockney speech all Ameri 
tourists hear more or less of in Lond: 
And 
that 
London poor, either had no ear for « 
the 


tongue, or 


lam going to be so bold as to s 


Dickens, greatest celebrator of 


coarsest variations of his motli 
London: 
the ti 


down 


became SO 
did not notice 
What he set 


the speech of the masses I never o1 


else 
himself that he 
all around him. 
heard in London, and what the cock: 


lingo really is he gives no hint of i 


single line that I ean reeall in all 
books. Had he been dealing realistiea 
with his characters, he could not ha 


made Master Charles Bates say, ‘' Pr 
pray, send them back; the old lady 

think I what 1 
thief must have said is,*’ Pry, pry, sen 
ete.; hold lidy will think I stole ‘en 
Dickens makes Bates say,** Hold me w) 
I laugh it out,” 
must have said, **’Old me whoile I lai 


} 


them,’ because 


stole 


whereas we all know 


Barry Pain wrote some co 


illustrative of 


it aout.” 


ney verses on Jubilee day, and 


take one of them as 

number of the erraticisms of the cockne 

especially the cockney-coster, speech : 

I ‘eard the guns a-rattlin’ wl 
voin fawst: 

| wited from the stawtin’ ter 


ren the pa 


the lawst, ve 


lawst; 

Fur the creams with cold postillions whi 
Was wited tor by millions, 

Fur ‘er that sits atorp the empire vawst 


It may be a shocking thing to say, b 
Pain better t] 
the great genius at story-telling did 

the 


niasses 


Barry knows London 
clung to the 
Dickens, w] 
not only let it go, but invented out of t 
whole cloth, not any dialect, but a nun 


ber of 


speech which has 


missed the ear of 


methods of expression sucli as 
never heard in use in 
where else. 


London or at 


t 
| 


An Old Country House 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


ERIAPS, dear reader—if 


excuse so old-fashioned a 


vou will 
manner 
inappropriate in 


ot address, hot 


connection—perhaps it has not hap 
pened to be one of your dreams to live 


old Perdita and I, 


CVeGF, almost as sooh as We 


in an house. how- 
all, had 
must be an 
live 


keeping a house together at 
wreed that, if 
ld house. Of 
the 


atford no 


possible, it 
course, to 
could 
that of a 
hollow tree in the forest; but to live to- 
old best. 
It was a dream that Wait- 
Mean 


tree in the 


was main thing, though we 


higher rent than 


gether in an house would be 


had to wait. 
Ing is said to be good for dreams. 


while we did not live in a 


forest, but in a little red brick box, one of 


a neat row of suburban cottages facing a 
bit of old woodland which still detied the 
steadily encroaching town. Things had 
prospe red with us the vear or two in the 
little red brick box, and the dream of the 
old house came back. An old house with 
an old garden 


Vou 


eut trees,a lawn of green 
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dreamed of 


together 


velvet, and a Already I 
that Perdita that 
in the spring sunshine, leading a flower 
by the hand, with the sun-dial and two 
white peacocks 


sun-dial. knew 


saw herself on lawn 


against the well-clipped 
vews. 

‘We must 
Perdita. 

“ Certainly,” I said. 

“La France. Anna er, 
Dijon, Etoile de Lyon. and, of 
Maréchal Niel, Perdita, 

“Tt will be growing 
words,” said I 


have rom said 


( spalie r 


Gloire di 
course, 
said dreamily. 
veautiful 
“publishing little books 


like 


ot rose leaves.” 
“And we 


with 


old 


nectarines 


must har brick walls, 


peaches and ripening 
in the sun.” 

“ And pear-tree 
attitude of erucifixion.” 


“We shall 


Wasps and earwigs,” 


said, “in a trim 


have to look after the 


said Perdita; “ they 


are terrible with the peaches.” : 
“We must have nets,” IT said, vaguely. 
To kee p off the birds, you mean 


' 
yes! 


We must have nets for the strawberries.” 


> » . 
(| — 
| | | | 
} ~ €- 
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“Will it be necessary to protect the 
isparagus asked. 

And then we both laughed, for our 
dream had not vet advanced even as far 
as a single earwig. We had not even 
consulted a house-agent 

It was a bright morning. 

“Take bievele.” said Perdita, 
‘set up a stick, and ride in the direction 
it falls—till 

* Till IT come to the asparagus.” 

‘But, whatever you do, don't forget 
the sun-dial,” eried Perdita, as I sped 
away in the green direction of Surrey. 

Now, though of course Perdita and | 
knew nothing about it, it had hay 
}¥ ned that, about a month before, in the 
verv house Perdita was dreaming of, an 
old bachelor gentleman died. 
Was a great Shakspe rean scholar we 
afterwards learned from one of the 
chureh-wardens, and somehow we got t 
think of him as a sort of Edward Fitz 
Gerald. A bookish, smoky old man, fond 
of stopping and talking to children, we 
decided him to have been. Ile had lived 


in the old house for nearly thirty vears, 


had Sat 


with his 


this village green | 
had been born. We 
sort of eratitude to 


house fe 


Cah rear 

eert HIN 
we reall 


nurseries and whit 


set our 


walked 


vous so long. 


few montl 


an might 


Bever 


in front o 


the first dav we came to lor K over t] 


l 
house, 


Ing’ stra 


ight to take 


you remember 


dil did, for I never felt 


Indee 


of anything. 


except 


ourselves 


and who we 


bs 


were 


it bete 


the 


sure W 


re W¢ 


Ile was the only | 


train, 


is W 


did. 


ne lt 
Is ¢ is in ol 
have been foraeive 
up on eighty, as 
rd—we shou 
it And tl 
and Perdita has he 
e peacocks ind 
a sun-dial, we som 
* h is We th nk hae 
sing it 
Lave littl 
reason, 
il] guess he repl 
t fat man wl 
f us trom the stat 


) 


so sure 
and he 


ooking out 
efore either of u 
have always felt 
m for keeping th 
evel a 
tired 
doing, for he wi 
1 in the 
live in 
| 
times catch our 
terribly near we ¢ 
vesterday Perdit 
and laughed as | 
“Yo 
“but T just th 
‘ 
| 


walked « rly, lust 
he are 
d some one els 
ced prosperous 
eep horses, we said 
Live hie 
( he asked just 
rich men alw 
magine 
turned off sharp to 
rom our village Ss 
Phere Wilts othe 
ugh we almost dre 
dream-house, lest 
e should be missin 


Ot course, 


ottered 


he we 


he landlor 


sorry next day, when 


told us how two e 


old house 


“| 


| 


] 


mainters and paper- 


r from the wi 


‘cally became 


whi n 


KK era hous they 
mia ho would 
mint ho would 
ndlord twice the 

o get the plac 
lo this). Therefor 
ur relief whi 
he |e ft half a mile 
o tar we were safe 
r enemy n sight 
ided to set eves on 
the * To Let” no 


Ws 


though 


any tremors to go through be 


aske d, 
the 


tones and Olle 


ours, 
e of the world, 


less than he 


we 


agent 


Ne 


ra 


vere already after it,men who were willing 


id 


quite lar 


signe d 


the 


sulms on the place. 


avreement 


WwW 


it 


] 


a 


hurrah, and the two colonels and the 
general shivered houseless in our imagi 
nations. We felt quite sorry for their 


d sappointment. 


I] 


We are sometimes asked if we don’t 
fear ghosts. Perd ta once made a charm 
Ing answer. 

“Of course,” she said, “if it were 
some terrible ghost with its head under 
neath its arm, 1 sh uld be frightened: 
but if « 


ne day I were to meet some wist 


ful poor shadow on the stairease, some 
wandering unhappy soul, IT should only 
be sorry for it, sorry to have intruded 
on its reverie.” 

And IT am sure Perdita spoke the 
truth. 

As a matter of fact, an old house would 
hardly be worth taking without Its 
Not, of course, dreadful visible 


ghosts such as Perdita spoke of, but those 


ghosts. 


memories, or rather suggestions of mem- 
ories, those hints ot long - abandoned 
habits, those marks of masterful charae- 
teristics no longer heeded, which a svm- 


AT 
| 
| 
and a busy stir of (x 
hangers in the old rooms. 
But no! We were sate as vet, Hi 
We had 
fore the 
peopl 
= 


pathetic imagination piously mate 
rializes. 

The nearest we have as vet core 
to a ghost apprehensible by the 
Ss, Was a ohost that appeared, st) 
to say, to our noses—the ghost of an 
old) man’s tobaceo. It met us al 
most as soon as we entered the house 
on our first visit. It was unmis 
takably present in the room to the 
left of the hall, which has now been 
transformed into Perdita’s bou 
doir. It disappeared with the dain 
ty new paint and the Perdita wall- 
paper, and though I have since sat 
alone in the room for hours at a 
time, I have observed no trace of it. 
A jar of Japanese pot-pourri seem 
to have overpowered it forever. 

For this I confess sorry. 
For what more pathetic vhost than 
an old man’s tobacco! I wish now 
that I had chosen the room for Hi 
study, for then it need not have 
been banished, but might have min 
eled, indeed, with congenial com 
pany. Perdita’s cigarette smoke is 
hardly so potent as her presence, 
and there can be little doubt but 
that that old ghost would strongly dis- 
approve of Perdita’s smoking at all. 

Yes! | think we might have 
done so much for our old predecessor 
—allowed lodging, so long as_ it 
eared to stay, literally for his kind- 
ly old breath in one of our rooms. 
We have more rooms than enough 
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AN OLD COl 


ral 


Unfortunately 


- ourselves. fact, there are 
do not use at all. 
been unoccupied by 


seem to have 


too. Evidently his 
front 


There it was that he was still ulhi- 


fanev was tor 


room looking out across tl 


reenh. 


iistakably present the day we invaded 


s peace with our noisy future-running 


eet. And 


to 


now it is no use him 
though, | him, 
chance to read this, that if le 


that 


back assure 
should he 


our first 


hot 


us fair warning 


ntroduction to each other need 


too startling a nature, nothing wou 
his 
hour of 


old 


Only let him convey 


nake us happier than to make 


mm ready for him at any 


lay or night, as near like its 
can guess it. 
that he 


might leave a Shaks 


as We 
We 


the 


is some will accept our 
nvitation. 
and if on 


found it 


closed) on table, our 


next ente ring the room) Wwe open 
t, say—a passage which [I’m sure. the 

Perdita’s 


Tale. we 


ld man loved—the lines about 
the Winter's 
prepare Ours Ives to receive him, have a 
his fa 
tobacco, and a church-warden, all 


flowers in would 


ar as near as we could guess of 
n readiness for him. 


old 


your 


back if 
We 


sound of 


Kindly 
vill to 


you 


nahn, come 


old 


away 


you 


room. would not 
W ith the 


The re Is 


for all of us. 


drive our 
enough 


You 


voices, 
old 
who loved young 
little ehildren, and 
us tender to your old 


oung room 


he house 


voices love ours, 
shall 
But if 
“Old Fitz,” as we call him, has not ap 


our you tind 


dreams! 
peared to us since the day his tobacco 


was cruelly driven from its hid 


smoke 
ing place in his old and, it must be said 
n all reverence, hideous wall-paper, we 
have frequent indications that he is as 
vet far from having given up possession 
of our old house, though he smokes in it 
no more. There are many of our neigh- 
hors who, it is evident, plainly see him 
still sitting at his window, and moving 
about our This 
true of a charming middle-aged lady who 
She also has 
for 
time our 


rooms, is particularly 
is our next-door neighbor. 
the 
thirty years; 


village green nearly 
for all that 


old ghost was one of her dearest friends. 


looked on 
and 
Can you wonder that it is we who seem 
the and that 
comes to with us 


her, when 


tea 


ghosts to 


take she seems 


INTRY 


she 


HOUSE. 


hardly to 
through 


and beyond us 


friend who is and 
The ugh as 


plete ly created in 


fone, 
vet he is far from 


our Tmaginations 


him much 
traditional 
is still re; 
the other ghosts who hav 


themselves, dim = or 


know 
throug! 


We hope to more Bal 
hint 
to us beyond all 


left 


mere or 


timate ly and 
glimpse—he 

Of 
less clear, 
] 

upon our old house, and to whom we owe 
Of 


des re 


so much for its beauty and eomfort. 


these several of whom we 
information. We 
particularly li to 

The three 
1762 


ostentatiously 


the re are 


some would, indeed, 
meet: 
ghosts who in August of 


the vear carved their names un- 
fact 
in the 
the house. 
Diddlesfold, 


have 


quite obscurely, in 


m three of the red brieks built 
hames are ( 
Chaleroft. We 


been friends 


‘gates. 
surmise them to 


2 
three whose fanev it was, 


while the house 
take 
on it, 


the 


new was building, to 


each ah unset brick, write his hame 


and then get the briecklaver to set 
bricks the 

August, 
and Chal roft 
glad to be 


correct, the 


three building as a 
1762, 

were good 
alive. If that 


preset! 


memorial that in 
Diddlesfold, 


friends 


Coate 


and 
surmise is 
of the house are just. the 
late the fanev. We 


further 


it occupiers 
people to ap- 


prec desire, thi refore, 


acquaintance with these thre 
ghosts. 


2. The ghost who laid out the garden 
and 


every ghost who contributed to its 
present charm: the ghost whio thought of 
the sun dial; and the ghost who planted 
the cut yews. 

3. The ghost who sings Lillibullero in 
dining reom at three in 


Perdita has net vet heard 


the low-roofed 
the morning. 
him. 
The 
fond of roses. 
5. The ghost 
sott 


particular ghost who was so 
noise like 


Febru 


that makes a 


snow against the window on 
nights. 
6. The ghosts of thi 


lived in the nursery 


ary 

little children who 
in Elizabeth's time; 
and the nearer ghost of a very little girl. 
aged between on and three, who once sat 
on my knee, but is now quite a grown-up 
lady and goes to boarding school. 

Yes! our old full of 
But no!—we are not in the least afraid. 


ghosts. 


house is 
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night and unt 


machinery. So I will 


bye Tween the door 


than most of our pleas- 


itellectual play-actin 


ng accompaniment of make-believe, 


‘ ‘ sively drat ()) 

live one’s ow} 

us] t pe ft 

: mer inhabitants. But tl 

= rh tlie Tl ‘ 
strange ad pertume mus 
ll ns. It is the modern useless 
hose \ us halve cor ree 
vhich I have spoken which no sI 
par tl charn have 

| ul stand it! 
iXilom vou u 

e culinary It is a museum 
whieh Tam del | during th 
obvious reasons uf s etime ! 
nig unseen save 
black beetles, take ‘ 
its n silence. I] 

11 
ne ‘ 1 wit! 
derful ne the s 
runs ! t th 
| ( the littl | 
weights \ it I oper 
each t ew th le wi 

i ent method roasting 
shou seem so romantic | 
S ] of ker II rd | 

How I dote on the old copper | 
sy the various taps, raise the « 
lids! The whole thing atfeets me ( 
vord home-brevw ‘tasting of | I 
nd the country green.” But we do 1 
rew our vn hee ill th same 


derful catacombs which once more 
charm in uselessness which b 
longs to an old house. I stand among 
the whitewashed wine-bins as I mig 
stand among the ruins of Thebes. I ¢ 
up old vintages as one might reeall 
names of old dynasties. Ah! what illus 
rious lines of the roval grape have mad 
their suecessive dwelling-place wher 
O! abominable!—we now house our ¢ 
Names of vintages of wine rise bet 
me, splendid as the names of old kings 
and famous dates emblazon the col 
webbed dark. Ah me!—not bottl 
left of all that ancient glory. Sometimes 
m one of my midnight ex 
plorations I shall come upon a_ secret 


+ 


door, and, by the lucky working 


spring, find myself standing before a 


HARPS 
IT] 
Per] 4 f the gore toat 
! at Ise Is the umber of superseded 
‘ nt \ ! ‘ ntains, ll lve 
engines of the antique domestic economy 
long since improved upon, the apparatus 
met 31 nger a part of the living 
ence existence, 
Phat powdered wigs are no longer com- 
mon, are, in faet, seldom worn nowadays, 
t no means subtracts from our delight 
n the powdering closet attached to Per- 
tas bedroon with the hole the door 
through which the tine lady or gentleman 
meekly placed her or his head as on a 
block, so that the great putfs should not 
=I yer the I whiteness over the whole 
exquisite feure. I am sure we are far 
happier in it than if we actually put it 
to its proper use, 
In Perdita’s room, as in two other bed 
rooms, there 1s another device of the use 
of which we were ignorant till a young 
eighteenth century friend of ours ex- 
plained it to us. It is a eurious brass 
arrangement attached to door and door- 
post, by which vou were able to fasten 
your door at asten it in the 
morning without leaving your bed. U1 
ke a certain popular author, IT am not 
satisfy myself by saving that the main 
reature of the contrivance is a. brass 
bolt, fastened high on the door post and 
working yt rpendicularly. To this was 
attached a long cord which was earried t 
round the ceiling by an arrangement of 
rings till it reached the bed-side. By | 
pulling the cord vou raised the bolt, and 
thus released a littl movable brass eatch 
attached to the door, which eateh, before 
going to bed, vou had placed in position 
post and the fallen bolt. 
I ean give you no idea of the pleasure 
this little engine has given us. It is 
now in aneient working order, and we 
bolt our door at night just for the pleas- 
ure of unbolting it in the morning in the 
way they unbolted it a hundred vears 
ago. This, vou may observe, is childish; 
but a eertain childishness is of the 
essence of ‘ njoving n old | use, That 
enjoyment, nore 
ures, is largely one tion. 
It is a kind of inte [i <, a 
which must not be allowed, of course, to 9S 


Mean- 


mocking 
f the 
of 


humbl cuply 


astro 
brew our 
ke our own 
as the sun 
independent of the 
our own watches 
as those hew 
neled time-pieces seldom 


agree. 


Wi take our Tire fresh from thre 


No mechanism intervenes 


etween the birth of time 
fYistration. For us time 

and registered at the Sain 
moment. The sun has no. sooner 
made a minute than it is ours. and 
we can watch him making the hext. 


It is not, 1 understand from learned 


i 


unimyp achable 


authority, Green 


Wich time—except on feur days in 
These four days are April 
15, June 15, September 1, and De- 


cember 24. On these davs you may 


the vear. 


rely on catching your train by sun- 
dial. During a few days of No- 
r, howeve i i to make 
than 

hardly 


so much. Six 


you miss it, by—not mor 
sixteen minutes. You will] 


miss your train 


MIS 
BORA LONGA 


hidden treasure of old wine. pie 
while we eannot think of 
those underground palace = 
cry’ \ t} t 
srape with our- modest « 
ives ample room. 
IV * 
lIlowever, if we do hot marke its % = “4 
l; 
\ 
_ 
A>! 
\ 
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teen minutes is the maximum. You ma 
only miss it by ten. 

The fault—if fault it ean be called 
is, of course, with the sun, net with thi 
dial. As eve ry encyclopedia knows, thi 
sun, Compare d with the stars, is somethir 


of an idler. He takes an average 
some four minutes a day longer than t] 
stars to his daily round. The stars ma 
be relied on to a second. But while, in 
sense, the sun is equally punctual, his 
that subtle punctuality which has the ay 
pearance of unpunctuality. So to sa 
he is always punctualls late. This 


one of those conditions of being a dial 
instead of a sun—of which it is useles 
for the most beautiful bright faced di: 
to complain. And, after all, an averag 
unpunctuality of four minutes a day 
nothing to make a fuss about—there 
something endearingly human about it, 
whereas that cold punctuality of the star 
perhaps accounts for our feeling them 
unsympathetic to our warm = mortality 
All really human beings miss_ train 
And, if this axiom be conceded, the sun 


dial is thus seen to be a friend to hum: 


nature. 
Not Greenwich time, but garden time 


py 


The time mace by sun-dial is) time 
Sup rior to that made by city clock 
milk fresh from the cow is superior t 
milk fresh from the ean. Each minut 


5 of it is superior to a town minute as 

new-laid egg is superior to a town-lair 

\\ ceg! It is, so to speak, real unadulten 
\\ ated time, time running pure as tl 

running brook, and possibly purer, tim¢ 
which tastes of wild flowers, like hone 


quarters are chimed by birds, and whos 


minutes are ticked by vrasshoppe rst 


So many hours must T tend my flock; 
So many hours must [take my rest; 
So many hours must I contemplate; 


So many hours must [ sport myself. 


So is the good time of the dial we 


spent; or say thus: 


So many hours must [ read my book 
So many hours must | smoke my pipe: 
So many hours must I walk abroad 

So many hours with my children play 
So many hours with their mother talk 


It is the natural clock by which to d 
the beautiful work of idleness; the clock 
as Lamb beautifully said, “ appropriat 


in the mouth, tim whose hours and 
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‘ae > 
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| 
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7 
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for sweet plants and flowers to spring by, 
for the birds to apportion their silver 
warblings by, for flocks to pasture and be 
to fold by.” As that motto which 

ok Ilazlitt’s Taney on ia sun-dial near 
Venice declares Horas non numero 
enas—it only counts the sunny hours. 
And these it co with a gentleness 
that makes one orgive the inevitable 
record. It is not, like the clock, a Cas- 
sundra erying aloud of the swift-com- 
ing end, interrupting our happiest hours 
with grim reminders that they are surely 
passing. It is only too glad that we 
should forget; and sometimes, with the 
connivance of a friendly cloud, it affects 
that time is not passing at all, or at least 
mereifully refuses to tell us that we have 
already outstaid our appointed hour in 
the sun. This friendly characteristie 
of sun-dials is sometimes frustrated by 


mournful people who will insist on the 


nemento mort, and inseribe the kindy 


dial with lugubrious reminders of our 
mortal state. Sun-dials should have 
cheertul mottoes. Ilere is one I made 
for Perdita’s: 


Shadow sun so our. lives are 
made 

Yet think how great the sun, how small the 
shade ! 


The optimism here is, I fear, somewhat 
too sententious. Yet better be senten- 
tiously cheerful than sententious after 
the manner of a death’s-head. Here is a 
homely rebuke of such worm-ponderers: 


Nie transit, sayst thou’ Well, then, let it 


' 


Wouldst be a glutton at the feast of life. 
And eat and eat. and ever fill thy glass? 
Well-fed, Content lays down his fork and 
knife. 


Were one careful to celebrate sun- 
dials after the manner of Izaak Walton, 
ene might proudly produce august spirit- 
ual authority in their favor: and I eon- 
fess that I never look at our sun-dial 
without thinking of the good king Heze- 
kiah, whose life was prolonged by the 
Divine consent, apparently for the sole, 
but exeellent reason that he loved it: 
Lord, hy these things men live, and 
in all these thinas is the lif: of my 
spirit.” So eried the King of Judah in 
deadly fear that his hour had come. and 
that he should “behold man no more 


IOUSE. 
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with the inhabitants of the world.” Per- thing to do with our sun-dial. It onl 
haps there is no more human ery in the counts the sunny hours. Finally, 


whole of literature; and so great was the would make a practical scientific clair 
humanity of it that God, at the inter- for sun-dial time over time as _ tol 
cession of His prophet Isaiah, took pity by ordinary clock and watch. If i 
upon the king who loved His world se is unreliable compared with Green 
well, and granted him a reprieve of fif- wich time, it has compensating advan 
teen vears. Fifteen vears! It must have tages. Personally I have never felt an) 
sounded like eternal vouth. real curiosity as to the time of day 

Fifteen yvears more of springs and Greenwich. I never find myself saying 
summers—measured (and this is the “ Now I wonder what time it is at 
point) by “the sun-dial of Ahaz.” For, Greenwich?” = Who would not — for 
said the prophet: “ This shall be a sign go Greenwich time for a clock that 
into thee from the Lord, that the Lord will tell vou the time at such fasecina 
will do this thing that He hath spoken: ting places as Peking, Agra, Surat, 
Behold, I will bring again the shadow Bagdad, Constantinople, Aleppo, Rome, 
of the degrees, which is gone down in Madrid, Amsterdam, Bantam, Mexico, 
the sun-dial of Ahaz, ten degrees back- Charlestown, Moscow, Barbadoes, — thi 
ward.” “So.” we read on, “the sun re- Bermudas, Jamestown, New York, an 
turned ten degrees, by which degrees it Madeira—and such a elock is our sun 
Was gone down.” dial. 

This, it is said, is the most ancient Think of the wonderfulness of being 
reference to sun-dials in literature, and it able, thousands of miles away on an 
is curious, therefore, to note that on this, English lawn, to tell the time at Peking! 
the first recorded oceasion of its use, What will science do next? It is 
that should be seen to happen which has like knowing the time of day in thi 
so often been declared impossible since— moon. And that reminds me that Per- 
that the hand should be seen going back dita’s latest faney is for a moon-dial. 
upon the dial! Ah! to be Hezekiah, I confess, too, that if one can imagine 
King of Judah—with tifteen new, un- anything more fascinating than a sun- 
expected vears to spend! “QO God, put dial, it would be a moon-dial—the veri- 
back Thy universe, and give me yester- table clock of Jovers! A certain famous 
day !"—as the hero of a famous melo- horologer of the sixteenth century, Se- 
drama cries in a moment of agony. No! bastian Miinster, of Basel, invented ; 


Savs the memento mori: moon-dial; and there is a wonderful sun 
Soon shall the shining circle cease to run; dial ” one ot the college courts at 
Soon shall to-morrow turn to yesterday. Cambridge which can be used as a moon- 
That knife of shadow cutting in the sun dial too. 

Cuts patiently thy light of life away Yes! we must certainly have a moon- 


But all these sad thoughts have no- dial in our garden. 


DIEM HORA ADEST VESPERTINA } 
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An Old London Folk Tale 


BY MONCURE 
N the year 1862 some 
workmen, while re- 
the cellar of 
in 


pairing 


a house Glouces- 


cer, came a 
It 


neatly exe- 
sculpture rep- 


upon 
carved stone. 
Was 

euted 


a 


resenting a boy with 


a eat in his 


This 


once 


arms. 
discovery at 
attracted the 
ot Dr. 


Lysons, rec- 


attention 
Samuel 
of 


rhe First Whittington 4 
Rodmarton, 


two be- 

fore, had published 
a work of remarkable research, en- 
titled, The Model Merchant of the Mid- 
lle Ages, exemplified in the of 
Whittington and his Cat. In this mono- 
graph Dr. Lysons had aftirmed the sub- 
stantial truth of the story of Whitting- 
Cat, in the of a confirmed 
antiquarian scepticism. The various 
explanations that had been given of the 
that the Cat story was 
much later than Whittington’s own time. 
IIe died in 1423. Dr. Lysons had direct- 


Coat of Arms tor 


who, years 


Story 


ton’s face 


legend assumed 


ed his investigations to prove the legend 


well known in the fifteenth century. 
His arguments had not convinced anti- 
quarians. But this seulptured boy and 
cat proved to be important 
Fortunately, in England the history of 
every square foot of land is traceable. 
The enthusiastic rector was soon ex- 
ploring the archives of Gloucester, and 
at length came upon a rent-roll of the 
time of Henry VI., 1460, with the fol- 
lowing entry: “The Prior of Lanthony 
holds all those houses and buildings with 
their appurtenances in the aforenamed 
lane, called Abbey Lane, up to the com- 
mon highway adjoining the chancel of 
the church of St. Nicholas, and also the 
tenements of Richard Whitynton, Lord 
of Staunton, which are called Rotten 


witnesses. 


D. CONWAY 

Row and Ashwell’s Place.” The Richard 
Whitynton here mentioned was already 
known to have been the grandnephew of 
the Lord Mavor. 
instituted, which proved that 
ments deseribed the 
just the 


famous Surveys were 


his tene 
rent-roll] 
sculpture 


in above 


stood where 
found. 

Richard Whittington 
about the vear 1358. He was a younger 
son of Sir William Whittington, of 
Pauntley, Gloucestershire, where he was 
born. Sir William having died in 1360, 
his widow was left in good circumstances. 
A of the family still exists at 
Hamswill, near Pauntley. Dame Whit 
tington was of the North Devon family 
of Mansels. From her neighborhood had 
come Sir John 


Was 


was born in or 


branch 


Fitzwarren, then a great 
merchant in London. To him, as a friend 
of the Richard 
prentice, then the highest place open to 
the Chureh 
Only the sons of “ freemen ” 


family, was sent as a 


a boy, unless he went into 
or the law. 
of the City, or boys of good and honor- 
able families, were admitted to the seven 


About of 


came London. 


years’ apprenticeship. the age 
thirteen Whittington to 
Mr. Besant gives a graphie description 
of the City of that time, which was a 
sort of republic governed by a merean- 
tile oligarchy. 

In 1379. when Whittington was twen- 
tv-one, for the first 
time, in the City reeords—as contribu 


his name appears, 
ting five marks as his share of a loan to 
the City. This was not so much as the 
share of some others, but shows he had 
taken up his “ freedom,” and was in sue 
cessful Whittington’s name 
next appears in 1387, as one of the Com- 
Council. later he 
named as surety for ten pounds towards 
the defence of the City. Thus in 
vears his assessment had risen from five 
marks to ten pounds, this sum being that 
paid by the richest citizens. In 1393 he 
was chosen Alderman, and in the same 


business. 


mon Two years is 


ten 


| 
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said to have sat when hy 
the Bells or 
calling him to London. 
In 1397 the Lord Mav. 
of London, Adam Bar 


heard Bow 


me, died, and Whitting 
ton was appointed to fi] 
his unexpired term. 


1397 he was elected Mayor 
In 1406 he was agai; 
elected Mavor. In 1416 
he was elected member of 
Parliament for the City of 
London. In 1419 he wa: 
elected Mavor, thus sery 
that office for thi 
At what 
married Alic 

daughter of 
Sir John, to whom he was 
apprenticed, is 
She died 


ing in 
fourth time. 
time he 
Fitzwarren, 


unknown 


before him, and 


WHITTINGTON PALACE, LONDON 


I PuptisHep in THE “ GENTLEMAN’S 
vear elected Sheriff. In this year the 
Archbishop of York and th Bishop of 
Salisbury complained formally to the 


King, of the Mavor., Alde rmen, and Sher- 
iffs of London, that 
faith, uphold rs of 


they were of little 
Lollards, 
of religious persons, detainers of tithes, 
the 


detractors 


defrauders of 


poor. Whitting- 
ton, the Sheriff thus charged, could onlv 
have been a defrauder of the poor in 
some archiepiscopal sense now uwnimagin- 
able: but one may hope that it was due 


to the religious liberality of himself and 
his that Lon 
don citize n of that period was burnt for 
This accusation, really of lib- 
with the rest 
Whittington. lk 


found da fine library at Grey Friars, and 


accused fellow-officers 


ho 


heresy. 


eral tendencies accords 


that is known of 
he jueathed one for the City at the Guild- 
hall, the which, 
were borrowed, in Edward Sixth’s time, 
hy the 


books of by-the-way, 
Duke of Somerset, and never re- 
turned. Mark Twain’s little hero ought 
to have seen Whit- 
college and an 
the first 
a drinking-fountain for wavtarers. 


after that nobleman. 


tington also founded a 


almshouse: he was to provide 
His 


been removed to High- 
gate, not far from the spot where he is 


almshouses have 


in his will he provides 
that masses shall be said 
for her soul and for his 
MAGAZINE,” 1 own. In his will he con 
mends his soul to th 


Omnipotent God and the Virgin Mar 
and orders that a penny (equal to a shil 
ling now) shall be given to every man, 
woman, and child on the day of his fu- 


neral, Ile 


tinuance of 


also provides for the con- 
the charities of his life: 
but it is evident that Sir Richard Whit- 
tington was one of thos surprisingly few 
benefactors who take eare to be, in the 
their “The fer- 
vent desire,” he founding his 
college, “and busy intention of a pru 
dent, wise, and devout man should be to 
cast before, and make secure the end of 
this short life with dedys of merey 


main, own executors. 


writes in 


and 
pite, and especially to provide for those 
miserable persons whom the penurye of 
poverty insulteth, and to whom the neces- 
saries of life by act or bodily labour is 
interdicted.” 

The picture of his death-bed (1423), 
surrounded by his executors, whose names 
are on their garments, is from an illumi- 
nation on the Ordinances for the regula- 
tion of his College. The house in which, 
according to tradition, he had resided, 
and which was called Whittington Pal- 
ace, stood in Hart Street, near Mark Lane. 
until the close of the eighteenth century. 
The accompanying drawing of it appear- 
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ed in the Gentleman's Magazine in 1796, 
the 


The 
Twelve Companies of London were carved 
the The 


supported by carved satvrs. 


with a de scription. arms of 


beneath windows. wings were 


In the prin- 
cipal ceiling were medallions containing 
“oats of arms and heads of the Cysars. 
Of all the editices which existed in Lon- 
lon when Whittington 


came. there as a 
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memory of it survives in the name of the 
His church is burn 
ed down, and his splendid tomb is re 


duced to ashes, 


street where it stood. 


Ilis house, 
hundred 
Ilis almshouses have 
the City. 


after stand 
pulled 


taken 


ing for four ars, is 


down. been 


away from The library which 
he built for a monastery has titly become 


the hall of London’s most famous school; 
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lad, not one stone is now left upon an- 
other. His own house—if it 
has disappeared. A stained window in 
the Guildhall, and the little stone image 
in the erypt, are nearly his only memo- 
rials. “ His college,” Mr. Besant, 
“which should have been converted into 


was his 
says 


a great high-school for the City, is swept 
away and destroyed long since; only the 


WHITTINGTON 


AND HIS) CAT 


there is a noble library at Guildhall. but 
it is not of his foundation. The hospital 
which Rahere founded and Whittingten 
restored is still full of life 
a place of healing and a school of medi 
That it is so is due to Whitting- 
ton; yet the ungrateful city 


and strength, 


cine. 
forgot- 
ten him, and when they put up statues 


has 


of their worthies, they forget the worthiest 


a 
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STONE DUG UP ON THE SITE OF 
WHITTINGTON MANSION IN GLOUCESTER 
if all. The greatest eitizen of London 


is without honor in his own eity. As 
well have been a prophet re 

Ry his own direction Whittington was 
buried in St. Michael’s, Paternoster Row, 
which he built. Since the fire of 1666 
there remains of the tomb only the epi- 
taph, preserved by Stow, in which he is 
described as “ Fles mereatorum,” which 
recalls the title of Arthur, Flower of 
Kings. Stow also tells an extraordinary 
Whittington’s body. “His 
body was three times buried—first by his 
executors under a fair monument; then, 
in the reign of Edward VI., the parson 
of the church, thinking some great riches, 
as he said, to be buried with him, caused 
his monument to be broken, his body to 
be spoilt of 


story about 


its leaden sheet, and again 
the second time to be buried: and in the 
reign of Queen Mary the parishioners 
forced to take him up and lap him 
in lead as before, to bury him the third 
time, and to place his monument, or the 
like, over him again.” 

The popular legend relates that Dick 
Whittington was an outeast, who did not 
his left on the parish of 
Taunton Dean, Somerset. 


were 


know parents, 


At seven, 
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caping from the cruelty of 
nurse, he wandered about be; 
until, 
flogging for vagrancy, he start 
ed for 


threatened wit 


ging, 


London, whose 


he believed 


street 
paved with gol 
In rags, faint with hunger, 

tells h 
distresses at a merchant’s door 
the off ; 

is discovered bv the merchar 
lving at his door, and order 
off, but him fall th; 
times (he had been three da 
without food), the 
(Fitzwarren) takes 


reaches London, and 


cook drives him 


seelng 


rehan 
him int 
Ile 


kindly treated by Fitzwarren’ 


service as seullion. 
daughter, cruelly used by 
cook, and his garret is infest 
with rats, until, with a 
received for cleaning his mas 
ter’s boots, he buys a eat 
About to send off a ship, Fitz 
warren, according to the 
tom, servants 
“venture” something it 
and Whittington, amid_ tl} 
gibes of his fellow-servants, “ ventures ’ 


penn 


cus 


invites his 


his cat on the ship Unicorn. Subsequent 
ly he resolves to fly from the cook’s ill 
usage, but when he reaches Holloway, a: 
he rests on a stone, he hears the Bow Bells 
ringing —“ Turn again, Whittington, 
thrice Lord Mayor of London!” This 
decides him to return to his drudgery. 
Meanwhile the Unicorn is driven by con 
trary winds “on the coast of Barbary,” 
its officers are entertained by the King o! 
the Moors on gold and silver carpets, but 
the banquet is devoured by rats. Whit 
tington’s eat, having killed the vermin, 
is purchased by the King for ten times 


the worth of the Unicorn’s freight 
When Whittington’s wealth is brought 


He distril 
utes bounties to everybe even the crus 
He Fitzwarren’s daug! 
ter, by whom he has two sons and tw 
daughters, and becomes thrice Lor 
Mayor of London. While in this offi 
he entertains Henry V. and his Queer 
after the conquest of France, with mag 
nificence. The fire was made of cedar 
mace, cinnamon; and when the King ad 
mired this lavishness, Sir Richard Whit 
tington said he would try and make 


to him he is cleaning pots. 


marries 


Cor yk. 


AN OLD 


fire more agreeable to his Majesty, there 
the the 
jonds to the City and to himself, for mon 
ey to carry on the French to the 
amount of £60,000, The legend says that 
“Dame Alice, his wife, died in the sixty 
which he 


throwing into tire King’s 


wars, 


third vear of her after 
would not marry, though he outlived her 
end the follow- 


ing epitaph was written on his tomb”: 


age, 


near twenty vears, 


lies Sir Richard Whittington, thrice 
Lord Mavor, 
(nd his dear wife, a virtuous loving pair; 
Him fortune raised to be beloved and great, 
By the adventure only of a cat. 
Let none that read it of God’s love despair ; 
Who trusts in Him, He will of him take 
care; 
crowing 
pride ; 
these 
guide. 


Here 


But rich chuse humbleness, not 


Let dead virtuous persons be your 


This, of course, is nothing like the real 
epitaph, in which there is not the faint- 
est allusion to his wife or to the eat. 

“The learned editor of the Munimenta 
Mr. H. T. Riley, 
tells us in his preface that, in the four- 
teenth and beginning of the 
fifteenth eentury, trading, 


Gildhalle Londinensis, 
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Whittington to its earliest 
Mr. Riley all 


responsibility of this 


he Wever, 


story of 
form, I 
the 


must leave to 
and 
Acatum 
the 
Henry 


158.” 


eredit 
explanation. occurs, 
twelfth century, in 
Il. See Stubbs, 
This 


could hardly have been noted by Besant, 


as early as 
a eharter of 
Documents, p. last fact 
who dismisses the “ acat ” 
ing that 
by analogy, 


theory by say 
the French word achats would, 
Knglished 
the 
a twelfth-century 

the word did 
indeed, words have a 


have been 
The 
acatum ” in 
that 
its h as, 


inte 


ashats.” discovery of word 


charter 


proves somehow lose 
wav of 
doing in London. 
Besant following Lysons— is more 
the coal-eat. 


ve ssel of 


successful in dealing with 
This “eat” 
model, of over 500 tons, carrving three 
masts. It that 


those days. 


Was a Norwegian 


is unlikely such large 
built in The 
earliest coal-vessels were called = keels ” 
Whittington’: 
time there was a great prejudice in Lon 


vessels were 


or “hoys.” Again, in 


don against coal because of the smoke, 
and a royal proclamation against the use 


or buying and selling at a 


was known to the 


profit, 
more edueated classes un- 
der the French name achat, 
which in England was writ- 
ten probably 
nounced To 
this nature Whittington 
was indebted for his wealth; 


time the 


and pro- 


acat, acat of 


and as in French 
displaced here by 
English, the 


became 


the modern 


meaning of the word prob- 


ably became lost, and there- 
the 
inventive genius, 
at a much later period, of 
building a new story of the 
double meaning on an old 
effete word.” On this 
Miiller accepts 
Riley’s interpretation 
illustration of how 


by gave 


opportunity 
To some 


and 
Max 
Mr. 


as an 


(who 


formed mis- 
understood or 
words) makes the follow- 
ing comment: “As I have 


not been able to trace the 


myths are on 


obsolete 


WHITTINGTON © HIS 


DEATH-BED, 
EXECUTORS 


SURROUNDED BY 
(1423) 


FROM AN ILLUMINATION ON THR ORDINANCES FOR THR REGULATION 


OF HIS COLLEGE 


\} Bathe Yast 


464 


of coal was issued in the fourteenth cen- 


tury, ordering the destruction of fur- 
naces and kilns burning it. Only two 
hundred vears later cid coal become 


generally useful, and then for manufac- 
turing purposes only. 


Mr. Riley’s 


saga on “aeat” is 


theory that “eat” is a 
unsatisfactory, be- 
cause it presupposes a long enough time 
after Whittington, for 
to tell a tale con- 


to have 


lapse 


an “inventive genius ” 


trary to all that was known about Whit- 
tington. Mvyths de, indeed, even now 
arise about men soon after their death, 


are living, but such myths 
No 


myth about the son of a 


or while thev 


are always characteristic. econtem- 
knight 


gutter - boy. 


porary 
would him 
If it had been “ 


eall “ 


tington’s 


represt nt 


s a 
acat,” or what we should 
that Whit- 
the that a cat 
had anything to do must 


now trattic,” gained 


wealth, story 
have 
generation that 
But the evidence 
that the 


with it 
the 
used the French word. 
i this. It is certain 
Whittington rebuilt New- 
conformity with his will, 
its gate a Cat, “al- 
Maitland, “to the 
Richard Whittington, a 
founder, who is said to 


arisen long after 
is against 
executors of 
rate jail in 
and 
luding,” 
of Sir 


had carved on 
figure 
former 
the 
first step to his good fortune by a eat.” 
This was in the same century as Whit- 
death. The 
pears on a piece of plate (a 
presented to the Merecers’ 
1572 by William Burde. There was once 
a portrait of Whittington in the Mer- 
Hall, dated 1536, with a black and 
white eat at his left hand. This is lost. 
The portrait Elstrack near 
the close of the sixteenth century shows 
Whittington’s hand upon a cat, but there 
engravings of it in which the 
skull. The eat would 
substituted in 
dience to the popular demand. It 
certain that the 
the sixteenth, 
in the fifteenth, century. 


have made 


tington’s same device ap- 
chariot) 


Company in 


cers’ 


painted by 


are a tew 


hand rests on a 
obe- 
thus 


was 


zeem to have been 


appears eat 


and 


story 


pre »bably 


known in 
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The entire story shows us a historical 
Englishman invested with a legend not 
only untrue, but uncharacteristic of him. 
The animus of the legend is plain; it is a 
moral tale. In order to make the moral 
more striking, line after line of darkness 
has been added by successive reciters to 
the lad’s life, and corresponding lustres 
to the man’s life, to make the transforma 
tion marvellous. 


more In the epitaph 


quoted, “ Fortune” and “ Providence ” 
are both eredited with the result. 
The British paterfamilias could hard- 
ly believe in heaven- blest union 


without offspring, consequently the vir- 
tuous 
known to 


given children un- 
The soul of 


London City, as distinguished from the 


are 
history. very 
aristocratic nation, is expressed in th 
figment that Whittington 
birth. Long before every American boy 
was told he might become President, the 
London boy was told he might become 
Lord Mayor; but it not yet so in 
Dick Whittington’s time, and the legend 
probably took on that item when the city 
was After 
ney, 


was of mean 


was 


becoming more democratic. 
this democratic 


the conventional legend pays deference 


neouraging 


But the cock- 
The Bow 
London, to 
whose sounds every apprentice rose and 


to early puritan elements. 


ney element is paramount. 


Bell, the aneient curfew of 


retired, was of old represented in rhymes 


and runes. Its sounds could not of 
course reach Highgate except in fairy 
fashion; but it was necessary — that 


acoustic laws should accommodate them- 
selves to the rule that a cockney must b 
born within sound of Bow Bell. “ Dick,” 
having been so unfortunate as to be born 
in the country, does his best cockneyward 
by being born again, as it were, under the 
Bells, or adopted by them in a special 
way. 

All of this represents what is familiar 


in folk-lore, yet always surprising—th: 
power of an ideal popular conception to 
reverse facts, and build up its new reality 
out of plainest fictions. 


> 
4 
| 


SHORT HISTORY 
UNITED 


BY 


THE PARTING 


OF 


ASSACHUSETTS and the great- 


er trading ports of the south 
felt the burden of the new 
policy more than the rest of the coun- 
ry felt it; but thoughtful men every- 


vhere saw what it portended that Parlia- 
should thus lay its hand directly 
upon the tax, some 
rt to Quite as many 
the “ parson’s 
Hanover Court 

[louse in rural Virginia, as could tell you 


ment 
colonies to and in 
govern, them. 


tell 


tried in 


men could you of 


quiet 


Mr. Otis’s speech against the writs of 
Maury had in that 
case set up an Order in Council by the 
ministers at 


ssistance. Parson 
home against an act of the 
Virginia IIlouse of Burgesses determin- 
ng the value of the eurreney in which 
salary was to be paid, and young 
Patrick Henry had sprung into sudden 
fame by declaring to the court very boldly 
against him that the crown had no right 
of Vir- 
famous 
speech carried the young advocate to the 


the self-government 
The eloquence of that 


to override 


ginia. 


Ilouse of Burgesses itself; and it was he 
who showed the colonies how to speak of 
the Stamp Act. 
the 
enactment 


The Burgesses were in 
that hateful 
reached Virginia. The 
young member waited patiently for the 
older members of the House to show the 
the 


session when news of 
law’s 


Way in new crisis,—Randolph and 
Pendleton and Nicholas, Richard Bland 
ind George Wythe,—the men who had 
framed so weighty a protest and warning 
and sent so strong a remonstrance over 
sea only last year. When he saw that 


they would not lead, he sprang to the task 
though he 
and unschooled in that leadership: 
scribbled his resolutions on the fly-leaf of 
an old law-book, and carried them with a 
rush of eloquence that startled and swept 


himself, plain, country-bred 
was, 
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OF 


WOODROW 


THE 


THE PEOPLE 
STATES 


OF 


WILSON 


WAYS 


ntinu 


the House, and set the 
country. 

His Resolutions not only declared the 
right ot tax themselves 
to be exclusive, and established beyond 
recall; they also declared that Virginians 
were not bound to obey the Parliament 
when it acted thus established 
privilege, and that any one who should 
to the 
The sober second thought of the 
Burgesses cut that defiant conclusion out 
at last,—after Mr. Henry had gone home; 
but the Resolutions had alr ady been sent 
post-haste through the colonies in their 
first form, unrevised and uncut, and ha 


tone for all th 


the colonies to 


against 
advocate obedience was an enemy 
colony. 


touched the feeling of every one who read 
them like a flame of fire. They 
first word of revolution; and no man ever 
thought just the again after he 
had read them. It seemed a strange ce 
fiance, no doubt, to come from loyal Vir 
ginia. The Stamp Act was not in faet 
Why should 


it so kindle the anger of the colonies that 


were the 


same 


oppressive or unreasonable, 


the sovereign Parliament, whieh had for 
many a day levied indirect upon 
them by means of the many acts concern 
laid a 


moderate direct tax upon them, the pro- 


taxes 


ing trade and manufactures, now 


ceeds of which were to he syn nt upon their 
Be- 


sovereign 


own protection and administration ¢ 
cause, though it might be thi 


legislature of the empire, Parliament 
was not in their view the direct sover 
eign of America. No one could truly say 
that Parliament had been the sovereign 
power even of England before 1688, that 
notable vear in which it had, by a rev 
olution, changed the succession to the 
throne and begun the making and un- 
making of governments. The colonies 


had most of them been set up before that 


momentous year of change, while the 
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THE BOSTON MASSACRE 


a 


COLONIES AND 


Parliament was still only a body of rep- 
the 
vith the right to criticise and restrain it, 
but with right to 
ves; entitled to be 


esentatives associated with crown, 


ho usurp its preroga 
consulted, but 


The 


charts red 


hot 
the 


colonies ; 


rule. king, 
had the 
nd they conceived their assemblies to be 
ssociated with him, as Parliament itself 
id been in the older days before the 
Revolution of 1688; 


censed to hot 


Parliament, 


to vote him grants, 
assent to taxation, and with his consent 
live under. 


He stood, they thought, in the same rela- 


make the laws they were to 
tion to all the legislatures of his realm: 
to the Parliament in England and to the 
assemblies in America. It was the funda- 
mental principle of the English constitu- 
tion, as all agreed, that the king’s sub- 
should be with 
government by representation ; 
the 


n Parliament, and were, by his author- 


jects 


associated him in 
and, since 
Americans could not be represented 
ity, represented in assemblies, he must 
deal with them through those assemblies. 

The law of 
sound or clear; but the common-sense of 
it was unassailable; and it 
unquestionable and 


their view was not very 


rested upon 
long-standing prae- 
tice. Their governments were no doubt, 
subject to the government of 


Whoever ruled there had 


right to rule in the 


in law, 
Britain. 


legal 


Great 


the 


colonies 


also, whether it were the king indepen- 


dent of Parliament, or the ministers de- 
pendent upon Parliament: the 
tion of 1688 had radieally altered 
character of the whole structure. 


Revolu- 
the 
But no 
man in America had ever seen that Rev- 
olution cross the sea. English statesmen 
might have changed their views, but the 
colonies had not changed theirs, nor the 
practice of their either. 
Their governments from of old, 
and they meant to keep them intact and 
uncorrupted. They did not object to the 
to the form of the tax; they 
objected only that they had not them- 
selves imposed it. 


governments 
were 


amount or 


They dissented utterly 
from the opinion that Parliament had the 
right to tax them at all. It that 
principle, and not the tax itself, which 
moved them so deeply. 

English 
colonists 


was 


cldimed that the 
much represented in 
Parliament as the thousands of English- 
men in England who did not the 


statesmen 
were as 


have 


NATION, 157 


the 
were, 


to vote for members of 
doubt 
narrow 


right Com 

The 
Kngland, and 
not the whole population but only a few 
out of the people were 
actually represented in the Hlouses. Wer 
not the interests repres nted there which 
America stood for But 
why the colonies these 
theoretical representatives 
when they had, and had always had, 
mediate 


and they 


franchise 


MOMS ho 


Was 


some of 


Perhaps so. 
govern through 
remote and 
im- 
actual 


and representatives of 


their own in their assemblies,—as ready 
the 
The colonists 


actual 


instrument of 
Ilouse of Commons itself 
were 


an rovernment as 
accustomed te 
had 
dealt with by means ot 
willing 


representa 


tion, for a century and more been 
it, and were not 
now to 


reverse their history and 


become, instead of veritable states, mere- 
ly detached and ce pendent pieces of Eng- 
land. This was the fire of principle which 
the Stamp Act kindled. 

And, once kindled, it burned with an 
flame. Within ten years it 
had been blown to the full blaze of rev- 
olution. Mr. had not lost 
his power beeause he had set the eolonies 
on fire by his hated Stamp Act, but mere 
ly because the king intensely disliked his 


increasing 


Grenville 


tedious manners, and resented the dicta- 
torial the all 
their dealings with himself. The Marquis 
of Rockingham and the group of moderate 
Whigs who stood with him in the new 
ministry of July, 1765, had repealed the 
stamp tax, not because they deemed it 


tone used by ministers in 


wrong in legal principle, but because it 
had bred resistance, had made the colo- 
nists resolve not to buy goods of English 
merchants, or even pay the debts of €4,- 
000,000 sterling already incurred in their 
business with them,—beecause they deem 
ed it wise to vield, and so quiet disorders 
Their lasted only a 
The king liked their liberal 
little as he liked 
ville’s offensive manners, and in August. 
1766, 


over sea. power 


single vear. 

principles as (iren- 
them, to substitute a 
ministry under Pitt, now made Earl of 
Chatham. Had Pitt retaired his mastery, 
all might have gone well: but his health 
failed, his mere 
form, real power fell to other men with 
no wide, perceiving 
and 


dismissed 


leadership became a 
wisdom like his own, 
presently 
again in revolutionary mood. 


America was put once 


q 


HARPER’S 
said that the colonists 
they resisted the Stamp Act: 
could lawfully 
and keep, if it would, 


Pitt had were 
right when 


duties on « 


impose 


inert 


an al ite monopoly of trade for the 
Kngl merchants, because such matters 
were of the empire and not merely of 


Americans were 


America: but that the 


sting measures of internal 


just ( mn res 

iXation nd government, their charters 
nd aceustomed liberties no doubt giving 
hem ! such matters constitutions of 
eir own Mr. Burke, whose genius 
made him the spokesman of the Rocking- 
ham Whigs, whether they would or no, 
had said very vehemently, and with that 
ngular cloquence of his of which only 
his own words know the tone, that he 
eared not at all what legal mghts might 
be involved; it was a question of govern- 
nent and of good-will between a_ king 
ind his subjects; and he would not sup- 


upon whatever right if 


port anv measure, 


might be founded, which led to irritation 


nd not to obedienee. The new minis- 
try of the Earl of Chatham acted upon 

chief principles, and not upon Mr. 
Burke’s,—though they acted rashly be- 
eause that consummate chief did not 


id them. They proceeded (June, 1767), 
had laid 


to put upon the statute-book two 


er the great earl’s illness 


regulation of colonial trade 


acts for the 


il the government of the colonies which 
Charles Townshend, their Chaneellor of 
the Exchequer, had drawn. The first pro- 


the more effectual enforcement 


already in existence; 


of the acts of trac 


the second imposed duties wine, oil, 
lead, paper, 
tea carried to the colonies, and explicitly 
legal 
search-warrants known as 
The 


were to be 


on 
and 


painte rs’ eolors, 


vlass, 


the use of the hated general 
‘writs of as- 
sistance.” revenues raised by these 
applied, as the stamp 
had it col- 


the courts of 


duties 


would have been been 


the support of 


justice and of the civil establishments of 
the several colonies, and to the expenses 
connected with their military defence. 
Kvasions of the revenue acts were to be 


tried by the admiralty courts without 


lo the 


return to 


colonists this seemed simply a 
the policy of the Stamp Act. 


The tax was differs nt, but the object was 
to make their judges and their 


the same: 
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governors independent of them, and 1 
compel them to pay for the maintenance 
of troops not of their own raising. Thes: 


same ministers had suspended the legis 
lative power of the New York assemb 


because it refused to make proper pr 
vision for the quartering of the king 
troops, as commanded by the act of 17¢ 


and that assembly had felt itself oblige 
to vield and obey. 
had 


in the autumn ot 


Several companies 
Boston 


qual 


bee 


1766, and 


roval artillery sent to 


Were 


tered there at the colony’s CXPElis¢ | 
order of the governor and council. The 
new taxes were laid upon trade, ai 


they could not be attacked on the san 
grounds upon which the stamps had bee: 
But the trouble was that the 
unlike the old 


enforced, evasion 


objected to. 
hew taxes, restrictions 
were to be 
Mr. 
sioners to America specially charged and 
empowered to see to that. The 
acts of 1764 were te be carried out, and 


the West India Bosto1 


merchants and ship-owners lived, put 


prevented 


Townshend’s first act sent commis 


ruinous 


trade, by which 


stop to, The se were bitte r things 1 
endure. Some grounds must be foun 
from which to fight them —if not th: 


Stamp Act 
Th 


had set their far-away 


the 
then others, if need be more 


arguments used against 
radical. 
ministers at home 
subjects to thinking with the eagerness 
and uneasiness of those who seek by som 
defend 
making rebels of 


means to themselves, and 
tast 
Even in the midst of 


joicings over the repeal of the Stamp Act 


were 
them. 
the universal r 
the temper of several of the colonial as 
the Dk 


accompanied 


semblies had risen at reading 
claratory Act ” had 
the repeal, and which asserted the abso 


lute legal right of Parliament “ to bind 


which 


the colonies in all eases whatsoever ‘ai and 
flatly then that 
Parliament had no legal authority what 


they had declared very 


ever in America except such as it might 
exercise by the consent of the 

far had their thought 
and their defiant purpose advanced with 
There 


the colonies as 


eoloni 


assemblies, So 


in the year. were conservative 


men in well as radieal, 


who hated revolution and loved the 


men 
just and sober ways of law: and ther 
was as strong a sentiment of lovalty on 


But 


see 


the other. 
dreaded to 


one side the sea as on 
even conservative men 


th 
| 
al 
hin 
| 
jul 
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To break down the 
Mr. 


ot Massachusetts, 


Parliament undertake 


Ame rica. Thomas 


ined ricle ree 
Ilutehinson, 
house the ric 


ters in Boston had wantonly 


looted when they were mad against the 
Stamp Act, had been born and bred in 
the colony, and loved her welfare as 
Thevnae stly as any man; but he was lieu- 


+} 


governor, an ottcer of the 


tenant crown, 
it dishonor not to 
represt nted. Mr. 


other hand, had resigned an 


and would have deemed 
uphold the authority he 
Otis, on the 
the writs 


tice under the crown to resist 


assistance, 


The publie-spirited gentle- 


men Who had opposed Mr. Henry’s fiery 
Resolutions the House of 
did usurpation or 


hate tvranny less than he: but they loved 


Virginian 
fear 


Burgesses hot 


the slow processes of argument and _ pro- 
test and. strictly legal opposition more 
than he did, and were patient enough to 
keep within bounds. They feared to 


hake an empire by pursuing a right too 
Me n ot 


counsel 


every temper and 


impetuously. 
j the 


of every made up various 
ople of the colonic =. 


And vet 


Temper d 


moderate and slow- 
Mr. 


Diekinson, 


the most 


grew uneasy at Town- 
John 
of Pennsylvania, wrote and published a 
Letters of a 


called 


as boldly, as earnest- 


shi nd’s measures, Mr. 


series of letters, Pennsyl- 


rania Farmer, he them, which 


stated as pointedly, 


ly as any man eould wish the constitu- 
tional rights of self-government which 


and thought im- 
perilled by the new Acts of Parliament, 
Mr. 
as any man in America, as lit- 
tle likely to 
well worth heeding by 


the colonists cherished 


and yet Dickinson was as steady 
a lovalist 
countenance rebellion, as 
those who wished 
to compose matters by wise and moderate 
counsels. tirm-spoken protests were 
in fact read and pondered on both sides 
the water (1767), and no one could easily 
mistake their significance. 

The aetion of the people gave only too 
their 
thoughtrul 
Townshend's were as 
Mr. had 
been; and every art of evasion,every trick 
upon 
open and forcible violation, set at naught 
other 


grave an emphasis to what more 


self-restrained and 


Mr. 


resisted as 


leaders 
said. acts 
openly Grenville’s 


ot infringement. oceasion even 


restriction of trade as well. 


It was startling to see how rapidly affairs 


every 


approached a crisis. Resistance centred, 
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When Mr 
commissioners of 
seized the sloop Liberty in Boston Harb 
for the duties, drove 
them to the fort for shelter, and they sent 


Boston. 


as trade itself did, at 


‘Townshe nd’s 


eustoms 


evasion of rioters 
hastily to England for more troops. Thy 
Massachusetts assembly, under the nas 
terful leadership of Mr. Samuel Adan 

protested that the measures of the me 

violation of coloni: 
protested in 


ministry were in 


rights, and terms which, 
though dignified and respectful enough, 
were unmistakably imperative. 

The leadership of Samuel Adams was 
itself a sign of the times. He 
of the yp ople, passionate in his assertion 


ot rights, 


Was a mal 


and like ly to stir and increas 
those 
born 


whom he 


bold, 


passion in for 


Subtle, a 


spoke 


politician ; 


born leader of men, in’ assembly or 
in the street, he was the sort ot 
man and orator whose ascendency 
may mean revolution almost when hi 


chooses. The assembly, at his 


sugges 


tion, went beyond the ordinary bounds 


and letter t 


the other colonies, as if to invite a con 


of protest sent a cireular 


parison of views and a general acquies 
cenee in the course of settled oppositior 
it had itself adopted. When 
ters in London demanded a 


of the letter, the assembly of course 1 


the minis 
withdrawal! 


fused, and the other colonies were mor 
than ever inclined to stand by the stout 
Bay whose capital port th 
fight The their 
desperate purpose to compel submission, 
declared their 
one who should be charged with treasor 
to England for trial, 
forgotten statute passed 
settled or 
dreamed of in 


Colony at 
centred. ministers, in 


intention to remove any 


under an almost 
long before 
English col 
That 


roused the Virginian House of Burgesses 


Jamestown was 


onies 
once more, They declared, with a sort 
of quiet passion, in their session of 1769 
that no one but their own assemblies had 
a right to tax the colonies; that they had 
the inalienable right to petition the gov 
ernment at 


home upon 


grievance whatever, and 


any matter of 
to petition, if 


they pleased, jointly, as a body of col- 


onies united in right and interest; and 
that any attempt to try a ecolonist for 


erime anywhere except in the courts of 


his own colony and by known course of 
law was “highly derogatory of the right 
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B sh subjects and not for a mo- 
mel be deemed within the lawful 
pp the crow? There was no need 
this time for Mr. Henry. All men were 
© same opinion in Virginia, 
nd the action was unanimous. 
The Virginian governor at onee dis- 


olved the Burgesses; but the members 
tovether again almost immediately 

there Colonel 
whom all the English world 


Braddock’s day » pro- 


at a private house; and 
Washinet nh, 

had kere wh Since 
a general agreement to import no 
goods at all 


wha 


tract 


upon which a tax was laid, 
t effect 


and 


to see 


English 


it would have if the 
manufactures which 


looked to America for a market were 
rved into true appreciation of the 
situation and of the state of opinion 


the 
Trade with 


among their customers. 


Many of 
other colonies followed suit. 
England for a 


1] 
till, 


few months almost stood 


sti and there was quick distress and 
panic among those interested over sea. 
They promptly demanded of Parliament 


that the new taxes be taken off and trade 


allowed to live again. The ministers 
vielded (April, 1770),—except with re- 
rard to the tax on tea. That was the 
least of the taxes, and the king himself 
positively commanded that it be retain- 
ed, to save the principle of the bill and 
show that Parliament had not recon- 
sidered its right to tax. The taxes had 
vielded nothing: the single tax on tea 


would serve that purpose as well as the 
rest. 

Meanwhile a very ominous thing had 
Boston.—though the min- 
sters had heard of it when the 
bill passed to repeal the taxes. Upon an 
March, 1770, a mob had at- 
a squad of the king’s redeoats in 
Street, 


happened in 
not vet 


evening in 


King pelting them with sharp 
pieces of ice and whatever else they could 
lay their hands on, and daring them 
the had 
tired, being hard pressed and maddened. 
Five of the mob killed and. six 
wounded, and a thrill of indignation and 
n through the exeited town. 
The next day a great meeting in Faneuil 
Hall Mr. Hutehin- 
son, the governor, to demand the instant 
withdrawal of the Samuel Adams 
headed the committee, imperious and on 
fire; told the the council 


derisively to fire; and troops 


were 
horror went 
a committee to 


sent 


troops. 


governor, in 
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met, that he spoke 
thousand freeme1 
heeded ; and 
The were with 
drawn to an island in the bay. The t 
had hated their “ lobster backs ” 
the vear and a half they had been ther 
when thi 


chamber where the NV 
in the name of thre¢ 
upon being 


who counted 


won his point. troops 


Ww 


for 


and rejoiced and was quiet 
withdrew. 

But quiet could last 
flame was sure somewhere to 


| hi 


burst out 


not long. 
again whenever any incident for a mo 
In North Caro 
sudden 
the 
Tryon, 


ment stirred excitement. 
the 
rebellion 


lina there was next vear a 
against 


William 


adventurer who was royal governor 


blaze of open eX- 


travagant exactions of 


the 


there; and only blood extinguished it 
(1771). In Rhode Island, in June, 1772, 
his majesty’s armed schooner Gasp 


was taken by assault and burned, upon a 
spit of land where she lay aground. It 


had 


infringements of 


her business to watch against 
the Navigation Laws 
and the vexatious acts of trade; her com 
had grown 
lent in his work; 


been 


mander exceptionally inso 
a sloop which he chas 
had led him on to the spit, where h 
schooner lay fast: and. the 
took advantage of her helplessness 1 
burn her. No one eould be 
would inform on these who had done thi 
bold thing; the courageous chief 
of the little province Hatly denied the 
right of the English authorities to order 
the perpetrators to England for trial; and 
the royal commission which was appoint 
ed to look the whole affair 
all the colonies once more to a deep ir 
The House of Bur 
gesses in Virginia very promptly spoke 
again. It invited the 
Virginia in 


provincial 
found 


justice 


into stirred 


ritation. far-away 


its mind several 
join forming 
committees of correspondence, in order 
that all might be 
for 


of the government in England. The 


eolonies to 


of one mind and ready 
one action against the aggressions 
mil 
isters in London had meantime resolved 
to pay the provincial judges, at any rat 
in Massachusetts, out of the English trea 
sury, taxes or no taxes; and the Massa- 
chusetts towns had formed committees 
of correspondence of their own, as Mr. 
Adams bade. 

Such were the signs of the times when 


the final test eame of the tax on tea. The 


East India Company was in straits for 
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money. It had to pay twelve pence to 
the royal treasury on every pound of tea 


it imported, whether it sold it in England 
but the there offered 
it of that tax on every pound 
to America, and exact only 
be at the colonial 
ports under Mr. Townshend’s act: so 


or yovernment 


lo re lie ve 


carried on 


Tlie threepence to paid 


were the king’s ministers to help 
company, and so anxious also to test 
act and the of the 
colonists. The was soon made. The 
colonists had managed to smuggle in from 
Ilolland most 


the 


submissiveness 
test 


of the tea thes needed; and 
under the 
stances, from the East India ships, 


wanted none, circum- 
even 
though it cost less, with the twelve pence 
tax off, than the obtained 
of the Dutch. The East India Company 
promptly sent tea-laden ships to Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston ; 


and in the autumn of 1773 they began to 


smuggled tea 
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come in. In Boston a quiet mob, dis- 
guised as Indians, threw the chests over- 


the At New York 


and Philadelphia the ships were “ permit- 


board into harbor. 
ted” to leave port again without landing 
At Charleston the tea was 
landed, but it was stored, not sold, and ; 


their cargoes, 


public meeting saw to its secure bestowal 
The experiment had failed. America wa 
evidently of one mind, and had determine: 
not to buy anything else with 


tea or 


parliamentary tax on it. The colonist- 


would no more submit to Mr. Town 
shend’s tax than to Mr. Grenville’s, what 
ever the legal difference between them, 


The 
issue was squarely made up: the colonies 
would not the Parliament, 
be governed only through their own as 
semblies. If the ministers persisted, there 
must be 


either in principle or in operation. 


obey would 


revolution. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Imp Disposes 


BY JOSEPHINE 


OTHIING was so pleasing to the 


Imp as an invitation to aeccom- 
paris Miss Eleanor on some ex- 
pedition. Ife adored her, and her con- 
quest was the more noteworthy in that 


a dark, dark 
Generally speaking, the Imp lost 


her hair was not red, but 
brown. 
his heart to red-haired femininity. 
that that hot 
when, weary and cross with a long stage 
drive, the Imp had stumbled up the steps 
of the 


brilliant searlet dress so violently 


Enough since afternoon 


hotel piazza and bumped into a 
that it 
collapsed with him, and they sank to the 
floor he had the 
the wearer. On that occasion 


together, worshipped 


dre =s and 


he had been drenched in mortification. 
Ile had hardly dared to lift his eves 
above the waist of the scarlet dress. In 


facet he burrowed obstinately into the lap 
of it and refused to As he 
there, sobbing with rage and shame and 
rutHe like grim 
death, utterly oblivious to the hasty rush 
of feet, he heard the 
confusion a very near own 


move, lay 
sleepiness, clutehing a 


above 
his 


masculine 
voice 
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bowed head, a voice not rough, but with 


a strange sweet little shake in it that 
made the other women’s voices sound 
high and thin. 

“Let us alone, please! Don’t you sec 
how mortified we are? Please go away! 
We ean help each other up, can’t we, 
boy?” 


When angels out of heaven speak, it 
is in that tone, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt. 

The thi 
scarlet erépe, sniffed inquiringly, his head 
raised a little. 
tarily it 
a nest of fluffy softness it was sweetest 
of all, and there the Imp hid his head 
Later he stole a glance at her chin, which 


Imp’s nose, pressed against 


He wriggled up involun 


was sweeter yet! Up among 


was very close, and as she was absolutely 
silent, he 
Still she made no sign. 


even went so far as her nosé 
The Imp felt 
a flood of renewed self-respect rise within 
He drew a long sigh, lifted his eyes. 
and faeed her. 

he realized that he had known 
a picture-frame 


him. 


Then 


her always: she lived in 
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his aunt Gertrude’s 
om. 
“Oh. 
ingly. 
She 


do 


vou live 
here wonder 
nodded. “Will 
she 
fact 


vou help me up ?” 


asked in a matte r-oft 


Vay, and he scrambled 
up and benevolently as 
He had really 
forgotten how she came to 


fall. 


That evening the limp 


sisted he r. 


amazed — his mother by 
reply Ing calmly, when she 
chided for tagging 
about after Miss Eleanor 
too much his devotion 
didn’t hurt her: she said 
she all right. She 
told herself. And 
auVvway, it did he r good.” 

* Did her What 
on earth do vou mean 2” 

The 
better!” 


* Good 


Was scandalous: 


Was 


vou 
! 


men like her 
Do 


you suppose, Donald, we 
om 


heavens ! 


‘an get 
week? If we 
stay 


cottage next 
have to 
much longer, I 
sha’n’t dare let that child 


here 


out of my sight 
A rule was finally an- 
nounced that darken his 
days for the rest of the summer, had he 
not been contident of Miss Eleanor’s as- 
the Ile not to 
follow her about without an invitation. 
When the Young Gentleman in White 
Flannels, and Mr. Florian with his ever- 
lasting camera, and Mr. Bishop, gathered 
round her and shuffled each other about 
and suggested errands for each other and 
the Imp, he not to his way 
through the froup and cuddle her hand 


threatened to 


sistance in matter. was 


was worm 
and grin at them triumphantly. Personal 
and particular must 
such action on his part. 


summons precede 

So he lurked on the outside of the ring 
that always surrounded her, and east such 
glances as would have melted a harder 
heart than the one that beat under the 
sweet-smelling red chiffons. 
on such occasions she would single him 


Sometimes 


THEY 


SANK TO THE FLOOR TOGETHER 


they would 


alone, the group dissolving 


out, and 


for a walk 
behind her 

And this, 
as I said, was particularly pleasing to the 
Imp. 


start 
as quickly as it had formed. 
To-day, however, things went wrong in 


Miss Eleanor had a 


headache, and asked him please hot ta 


the very beginning. 


step all the time on her skirt: he had been 
sent table for rude 
ness to the waiter, which rankled still at 


from the breakfast 


ten o'clock: it appeared that their walk 
end at the big half - way 
through the wood that separated — the 
North Beach from the South Beach. This 


was hardly enough to stretch one’s legs 


Was to tree 


and he had boasted to one of his friends 
that he would have walked all of three 
So 
when Miss Eleanor stopped under the 
big tree, sat down, and took out a book, 


miles, probably, before his return! 


{Tr 
a 
| ~ 
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aloud with disgust and dis- 
appointment. 
“ Dear, 


comfortably, * 


he groaned 


dear!” she said, settling back 


you sigh as if you were in 


love! Not that I ever knew anybody to 
sigh under such cirecumstances—it’s indi- 
gestion mostly, they say. Are you in 


love 
“Auh?” said the Imp, inquiringly. 
* Because if are, I’m 
“It’s not 
Perry, take my word for it.” 


vou sorry for 


you,” she went on. worth it, 
announced the Imp, 
reminiscent glare—it the 
that he and the waiter 
disagreed. Miss Eleanor 


‘I love cream,” 
with a was in 
matter of 
had 


laughed. 


eream 
recently 


‘Cream ?” she said. “ A good, safe ob- 
ject, ('m sure. Stick to it, dear. and be 
happy. If it isn’t so exciting at first, at 
least it isn’t 
the end. It has no 
not that tempers are the worst 
the world. It’s 

and eontrol them. 
sareastic and cool oh, so eool!” 

“ Tee-cream is cold,” said the Imp, ar- 
“dreadful cold. But I 
I love it more. It 
the 
and I us’ally scream right out. 
We have it here quite often, don’t 
we 


horrid and troublesome at 


hasty, suspicious 
tempers 
worse to 


To be 


things in far 


have them 


rumentatively, 
love it, just the same. 
stings my eves and aches my nose 
top part 


* Coldness is all very well in ice-cream, 


but very different in—in other things one 


likes has liked,” Miss Eleanor con- 
tinued, decidedly. “ You aren’t blamed 
if it is eold. You aren’t informed that 
so long as vou act as—as you do act 
it will continue to be cold—as if vou 
were a child of twelve! If ice-cream is 


cold, it’s not your fault.” 
“°Tis, too,” rejoined the Tmp, stubborn- 


lv, “if vou freeze it! It don’t freeze 
itself, does it 2” 

“Ah!” said Miss Eleanor, softly. 
“Ah-h!” as if it hurt her greatly to 
breathe. 


“Let it alone, if you don’t want it to 
freeze,” pursued the Imp, instruetively. 
Ile had no idea what they were talk- 
but he way of 
analyzing conversational plans; he took 
found Indeed, 
experience had taught him that this was 


ing about, not by 


was 


sentences as he them. 


his only practicable method of joining 
Questions or 


a general conversation. 
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his 


contradictions were fatal to social 
schemes. 

“Did you know that the ice they put 
around the thing that holds it while it’s 
freezing is awful to eat?” he added, con 
tidentially. 
cart at home, while the man is taking it 
little bits on the tloor of 
the wagon, you know. You ean lick off 


they taste very 


“1 always eat out of the ic 
in the house 
the sawdust, and good. 
Last Sunday morning I took a few litth 
pieces out of one of those tall red pails 
out in the back.” 
reminiscently. 


He paused and scowled 
“T had to swallow them, 
because I began to, but they made me 
feel awfully—awrfully !” 

Miss Eleanor was looking over his head, 
through 


the wood. ITIler eyes were very 
soft and dark. She made no reply, and 
he knew perfectly that she had not been 


listening. THis sense of ill treatment re- 


turned. 
“] don’t think it’s 


any fun to sit still 


here!” he burst out. “ You said you'd 
walk, and you aren’t walking; and you 
don’t talk, either. If Mr. Florian was 


here, with that camera, you'd talk! If 
Mr. Hunter was here 

“Perry Stafford, you are a very dis 
agreeable little boy, and a saucy one too,” 
Miss Eleanor, Ile 


started, not at her words—he knew his 


interrupted coldly. 
conduet oeeasionally merited reproach 
but He had never had that 
tone from her. His lip quivered; he 
rubbed his shoes together till they squeak- 
ed again. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Perry, stop that 
hideous noise!” she eried, nervously. “ I 
should nof talk if Mr. Florian were here! 
I came out here to get away from him, 


at her tone. 


and all the others, too. I am to go, I 
suppose, all my life, with my mouth 


closed and my eves shut. Of course if 
I laugh and talk, I am perfectly happy! 
Of course, because I don’t snap people 
up and act like a bear, I am the greatest 
flirt that ever lived. Of 
for nothing but admiration and flattery! 
Oh, what fools men are!” 

Miss Eleanor’s cheeks were very red: 
she breathed deep and looked so strangely 
at the Imp that he felt 
barrassed, and dropped his eyes to his 


eourse I eare 


actually em- 


offending boots. 
* Not that I care,” she added in a lower 
voice, “not that I care at all. Naturally 


— 


RING 


THE 


OF 


THE 


HE LURKED ON 


— 
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I couldn’t, being perfectly heartless, and 
preferring the admiration of a dozen men 
to the Oh dear! I wish I had never 
been born!” 

At this point she slipped down under 
the tree, turned over with her face on 
her arms, and lay perfeetly still. 

The Imp regarded her for a moment, 
but as she paid no attention to him and 
seemed to be asleep, he got up softly and 
walked away on his tiptoes. He felt dis- 
tinetiv depressed. So low, indeed, were 
his spirits that he utterly forgot that he 
Was every minute moving farther away 
from the big tree that a too-thoughtful 
Providence seemed to have established at 
just the point to satisfy his mother’s idea 
of a boundary to his unaccompanied 
strolls. 

A passing chipmunk caught his eve, 
and he instinctively stepped out of the 
beaten track to follow it. It went very 
slowly, so that one’s hand was almost 
close to it before it gave a little bound 
and eseaped. It was evidently lame, and 
the hope of capturing it and teaching it 
tricks in a eage lured the Imp from the 
path and duty alike, and it was only 
after an hour of wandering that he woke 
up to the fact that he was a lost and 
eulpable boy. Tle called to mind the tales 
of people who had been lost in these woods, 
and how they had gone round and round 
helplessly, always coming out just where 
they started. 

Tt oeeurred to the Tmp that in just 
about three seconds he would feel quite 
certain he was lost, and behave ac- 
cordingly, when he heard a faint sound 
of tramping through the undergrowth. 
It drew nearer; it turned aside; it was 
growing fainter. 

“Oh! come here! here!” eried 
the Imp, desperately. The footsteps ceased 
utterly. 

‘Call again!” shouted a deep voice. 

“ ()-0-0-0-0-h-h-h — !” trumpeted the 
Imp, like a frightened fog-horn, too ex- 
cited to stop even when a tall man hur- 
ried through the trees and shook him 
rapidly to stop the amazing noise. 

“There, there! Tt’s all right. Tet up 
on that velling! It’s really almost un- 
necessary, I assure you,” he begged. 
“We're saved—land is in sight!” And 
he hurried the breathless Tmp off to the 
left. The exigencies of the human 


mechanism forced his captive to fill h 
lungs, and by the time he had recov req 
himself they were in sight of anothe 
road and another centre of civilization. 

It was a solitary house, built like ar 
enormous log cabin of rough timbers 
But it was far from rough in other r 
spects. Wide plazzas with polished 
floors ran all round it; hammocks and 
bright rugs, tables tilled with books and 
pipes, two beautiful golden setters and 
an enormous bull-dog, gave it an air of 
great comfort. The man led the Imp up 
to one of the big willow chairs, plumped 
out the pillows that half tilled it, and 
waved his hand hospitably. 

* Welcome to Benedick’s Inn!” he said 
“T gather that you have momentarily 
lost your bearings ?” 

“T lost the chipmunk,” returned the 
Imp, cautiously. 

The man laughed. “ Same thing,” hi 
said. “ You came from the North Beach, 
I suppose ?” 

“T live in the hotel,” replied the Imp, 
with dignity. “It is bigger than this, 
a great deal.” 

“Ah?” said the man, politely. “ This 
is not a hotel, however. It is larg: 
enough for the Benedicks. And they d 
not give parties.” 

“Why not?” asked the Imp, promptly 
“We do, and we have ice-cream and 
lanterns.” 

“T don’t doubt vou do,” rejoined th 
man, “and that is just what we wish to 
avoid. Tee-cream means women, and 
women mean trouble and dress-clothes. 
We came here to be by ourselves and be 
happy. Perfectly happy. And we are, 
of course. We have not a care or sor- 
row. We dress not, neither do we dance 
T, for instance—moi, qui vous parle—am 
a perfectly happy man!” 

“TIlumph!” said the Imp. 

“Do vou doubt it 7” demanded his host 
“Why that vague and scornful smile? 
You are too young to be eynieal. Why 
should T not be happy? Have T not 
proved my point? Was T not perfectly 
right in the most important affair of my 
very important existence? You mav b 
ignorant of the facts, but take my word 
for it, T was. T was wise in time. Ts not 
that enough to make a man happy ?” 

For some reason this speech struck the 
Imp as humorous, and he laughed, chew 


THE IMP 
ne the edge of his cap in his embarrass- 
ent. 

“(Good heavens! You doubt that, too?” 
ried the “What a 


rowing up under our nose! 


man. generation. is 


Allow 


»show vou this watch, by which vou may 


idge, without trusting me to any degre 

hatever, that it is high time we started 
ack for the North Beach, if vou want to 
ne there.” 

He laid an open watch ostentatiously 
n the Imp’s lap. In the 
face the Imp knew well. 

‘She don't 
huekled to himself. 

“She! Who?” demanded the owner of 


cover Was a 


know where T am!” he 


the watch. 

The Imp pointed to the picture, The 
man laughed loud and long. 

“T don’t believe she does,” he 
“Who do you think it is? 

the Potoeka.” 
atter a ‘and 


shortly. 
added, 
very little, presumably, where you are 
or where I am either! 


ountess 
pause, she 

It is a famous pie 
I love art, and therefore IT am in 
the habit of associating myself with mas- 


ture. 


te rpieces.” 

said the 
His aunt Gertrude had 
nsisted on this very same thing with re 


“That's not her name at all,” 
Imp, decidedly. 


vard to the picture in her room, and it 
seemed to him a very puerile attempt to 
‘confuse him. 
it was. 

“No? She 
name, then?” 
surprised 


He knew well enough who 


lived under an assumed 
inquired the man, with a 
air. “TIowever, that is a 
pedantie distinction, as-it is by that name 
-he has become dear to so many of us. 
Don’t disturb the popular idea, I beg ot 
vou!” 

He shut his watch and took an elabo- 
rate fishing-rod the 


Nazza. 


from a corner of 
he said, holding out his 
hand; “ we'll start, for I shouldn’t wonder 
if you'd be in demand, a little later.” 
They struck out into the wood, hand 
in hand. 
“T trust 
Countess 


“Come on,” 


friend the 
inquired the 


left 
health ?” 


you 
in good 
man. 

There was in his question no apparent 
rudeness, but the Imp recognized the tone 
perfectly. His uncle Stanley employed 
that tone very frequently. 
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“She was asleep,” he returned, 


and fingered the rod with deep 
tion, 


She 


d! Is 
Is reported to have 
to the 


she as popular as ever? 
been very attrac 
like he r sake he 


Ds 


her portrait 


tive men 


added, quickly. they hover about 


paint and writ 
for 
the N are!” 

“'That’s 


agreed, 


her and 


waltzes her? Poor men—what fools 


what she savs,” the 


Imp 


The man stared at him. 
“Oh, she 
ought to 


does!” he ie Well, she 
I’m And 
seems rather unjust to make a man a fool 
and then laugh at it, doesn’t it, 
Have noticed that in 
justice is their most pronounced quality 


said. 
know, sure. vet it 
him for 
now ¢ vou ever 
alwavs excepting their absurd attrac 
ves, 


you 


tiveness ? indeed, they say, ‘1 


love vou, and only, and since you 


know that, L feel perfectly free to reduce 
as many of your companions 
state. If 
ridiculously 


as possible 
to your you object, you are 
jealous.’ Has that occurred 
friend ¢” 

the Imp announced. 
‘Tam as jealous as can be. My mother 
think Td be vellow all 
over me, 'm so jealous. She savs a litth 
is all very well, but too much is childish. 
death. They 


to vou, my voung 


am jealous,” 


says she should 


get 


It tires anybody to 


eross.” 
“They do indeed.” the man returned, 
The \ 


their 


fervently. almighty 


That 


clear.” 


get CTOSS. 


shows conscience is not 
“Tt shows vou don’t deserve anybody 
to be nice to vou,” contradicted the Imp, 
“So IT don’t go till I'm asked 
But Mr. Florian never waits,” 
“Mrs. Bishop says she pities 


promptly. 
I wait. 
he scowl d. 
my wife,” he concluded, proudly. 
The man burst out laughing. 
“She does, does she?” he said. “ And 
why, in Heaven’s name?” 
I’m so jealous.” replied th 
She 


* Because 


Imp, tranquilly. says an angel 
would get out of temper with me.” 

The man made no remark for some time 
after this. It was as well that he did not, 
for he strode along so fast that the Imp 
panted in his efforts to keep up, and 
would able to 
any. Finally he spoke. 


“T)o you believe that?” he asked. 


never have been answer 


“Do 
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you believe that a fellow should put up 
with anything and everything ?” 
“Huh?” said the Imp. 
If 


Countess 


the only the 
the 


“treated everybody 


girl ever—if 
Potocka, 


Imp scowled 


you 


we'll sav here 
again 
just as she treated you 

“But she don’t, she don’t!” interrupt- 
ed the Imp, quite out of patience with 
the haste and the obstinate 
the Countess. “ I can hold her hand, and 
wear her ring, and I ean kiss her—if I’m 
Nobody else can. She don’t treat 
me the same!” 


allusion to 


good. 


The man stopped abruptly and drew a 
long breath. He shut his and it 
seemed to the Imp that he stood still for 
an hour. 
up. 

“Will you say that again?” he 
ed, 


ed on by 


eyes, 
Presently he appeared to wake 


request- 
The Imp stuck out his lip and start- 
himself. This man was worse 
than his uncle Stanley. 

“T say she don’t treat me the same!” 
he flung back. Suddenly he the 
glimmer of a red parasol. 

“There she is! There’s 


How he 


eaught 


Miss Eleanor 
eried, 
The man dragged him back. The rod 
clattered to the ground. 
“My child,” he 
hurried voice, “ 
ally kind as to inform me if the person 
you refer to is called Miss Eleanor Whit- 
ney ?” 
“ Yes. 


gling to 


said, in a low, 


good 


will you be so exeception- 


she is,” grunted the Imp, strug- 


escape. “Let me go, will 
you?” 

“ No,” the man replied, calmly, “ not 
till I memorialize my gratitude and affee- 
tion. Let me beg your acceptance,” he 
continued, the from 
his and holding him fast 
with one hand while he picked up the 
fishing - tackle with the other, “of this 


elegant rod and all its appurtenances. It 


untwisting 


legs 


around 


seems to have caught your faney, and if 
vou will keep it intact for a few years, 
I assure you that vour evident apprecia- 
tion of its qualities will not diminish. 
For it is an excellent rod.” He handed 


it over, and the Imp, doubting the evi- 
dence of his senses, took it in silence. 
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Miss Eleanor’s back was turned to 
them, and only as they reached her did 
lift her « Oh, 
cried, softly. “ How—where— 

The Imp dashed ahead and squatted 
down beside her. 

“ Look — look 


“ See what he gave me! 


Elmer!” sh 


she head. 


here!” he burst out. 
I got lost, and | 
was at a Benedick Inn; and you've beer 
here all the time!” 

* Eleanor,” said the man, standing tal] 
behind the Imp, “I was utterly and en 
tirely wrong unreasonable. I beg 
your pardon. An angel would have been 
out of temper with me.” 

“Oh, no!” said Miss Eleanor, softly: 
“no, indeed. And I’m 
Whatever you were that 
was not nice, I made you be. It 
was my fault.” 

“ Then—then—” the man stopped. He 
seemed to expect some remark, but non 
was forth-coming. Miss Eleanor patted 
the Imp’s brown little hand and _ stared 
at the rod. 

“Won't you be wanting your dinner?” 


and 


Because I was. 
not an angel. 
was 


asked the man abruptly, stooping down 
and lifting the Imp bodily from th 
ground. Grasping his rod, the Imp start 
ed to explain that he would wait for Miss 
Eleanor, but when he looked around his 
* And 


0,” eontinued the man, easily, 


seat beside her was gone. when 


vou do 


don’t say anything about where we are, 
or anything at all, in fact,” he concluded 
sweepingly. “Can you keep a secret ¢” 

“Tl have to tell my mother all about 
the rod,” the Imp demurred. 

“Oh, tell your nice mother about it 
all,” said Miss Eleanor. “I mean,” shi 
added, “ I mean—” The man caught her 
hand. 

“Good - by!” he ealled to the Imp. 
“TIurry up, or they will be through din 
ner good-by !” 

“But she wants her dinner too,” b 
gan the Imp, doubtfully. “I can wait 
little longer—” 

“Good-by, Perry dear,” said Miss 
Eleanor, decidedly. “ I am very glad you 
with He looked 
back onee or twice hesitatingly, but they 
did not call him. 


came me—good-by !” 


— 


BY EDWARD WILLARD WATSOA 


ITE garden is all filled with roses fair, 
TT And through its shaded lanes rose-seented air 
comes blowing, 
Yet in my hand IT hold and closer fold 
My withered rose, my faded rose, its leaves no longer 
glowing. 
I clasp it all the closer in despair, 

For onee she wore it in her tawny. hair. 
My rose, sweet evermore bevond the 
knowing; 

My rose, my only rose, of 


power of 


a myriad roses growing. 


Ay? 


Se 
fas 
2 


— 


The Passing of a Shadow 


BY MAR 
HE earth renews itself continuously 

for the 

but the old houses- 

ly mountain 


new generations of men, 
palaces or lone- 
eabins—in which human 
life has begun, spent its substance, and 
ended, have no power to re-create them- 
selves for the new histories which begin 
within their walls. 

Lethy Elrod, so far as houses were con- 
cerned, had few standards of comparison, 
even as neither through books nor art 
had learned the height and depth 
of human sentiment; but when Jeff Miles 
asked her to marry him, his young hardi- 
hood for once timid and humble, a primal 
her towards the path to 


And on the May 


morning, with its pervasive life and mo- 


she 


instinet sent 


which he pointed her. 


tion in tree and grass and springing corn, 
of lapping streams and birds in swamps 
and hollows, when he brought her into 
the old four-room dwelling of hewn logs, 
an instinet which has been in every good 
woman from the beginning thrilled her 
with joy—the joy not merely of posses- 
sion, but of possibility; this place shut 
off from all the rest of the world 
henceforth to shelter her; but it was the 
place she was to make beautiful for her 
beloved. She had left a mother and sis- 
ter as quiet as herself in the little frame 


was 


house five miles beyond the creek, and an 
existence as colorless as it was inoffen- 
sive, to come here; but she responded 
without error to the eternal magic trans- 
fusing the counterfeit presentment of the 
merely external in the lowly home and the 
undisciplined man beside her with the 
profound beauty of the hidden and the 
real. 

It was one of the first things that came 
to her in those early days when Jeff 
watched her with a boyish delight, his 
mirth often a relief to her shyness and 
his own, that this house was full of mem- 
ories of things that had already been done 
and yet could not pass away. She saw 
her husband’s face darken as he looked 
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at the rail fence cutting off two-thirds 


of the rich creek bottoms, and the fact 
that his father years ago had squandered 


life and property in drink acquired for 
her the significance of a tragedy of yes 
“My room’s 
Jett had 

move mother’s 
and the 
spoke, and trom the humble appointments 


terday. ill-eon 
‘but we won't 
cold) weather ;” 


his 


small 
said, 
till 


break in 


venient,” 
into 
from voice as he 
of the home, she reconstructed his mo- 
ther’s life—the long years of monotonous 
toil, the long months of suffering at the 
last, when it was Jeff who staid by her 
day and night and lifted her on her bed 
of pain. The girl tottered under the in- 
rush of knowledge that had come to her 
husband through the slow medium of ex- 
perience. She who was by nature silent, 
who moved and spoke with habitual slow- 
ness, was driven often to speech, often 
to swift gestures, to little hurrying steps, 
as she ran to meet him or followed him, 
as if she could not let him go until he 
had taken some of the emotion of her sur- 
charged heart. 

One day he went with her into the 
little front room cut off from one end of 
the piazza. 

the 
for a 
bureau. 


A narrow green chest stood 
three - cornered shelf that 
wash-stand and the high 
Mother’s quilts and 
are in here,” Jeff said, 
laying his hand on the lid; “any time 
you want to use them—” 

Lethy put her hand on his. 
such a dear good mother, Jeff,” she said, 
softly. 

“The best anybody ever had 

She drew him down into a chair, and 
stood behind him with her small cheek 
against his yellow hair. 

“ You know, Jeff,” she said, hesitating- 
ly, after a little silence, “I did think 
sometimes about a little new white house 

not a two-story house like Alice Cros- 
by’s—maybe not even painted at first—” 

His reddened. “I could have 


between 
served 
plain 

counterpanes 


“She was 


face 
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built me a house, but I’ve been gettin’ 
back our land. If I'd a-known you eared 
about it 

‘1 don’t care about it, Jeff,” she inter- 
rupted. “ That is what I wanted to tell 
you.” 

On a morning in July, when Jeff had 


gone to town, Lethy took the clothes from 
his mother’s trunk, pressed the wrinkles 
from them carefully, and put them back, 
with lavers otf sweet-basil between their 
folds. Now and then her tears dropped 
on the coarse white garments and the few 
cheap faded dresses. As she leaned over 
them when she had put the last one away, 
a sudden sent the blood to 
She had reealled, with a sharp, 
swift perception of its meaning, the look 
in Jeff's eyes that day in Salem meeting- 
house had turned and found 
fastened on her face. It was the 
next Tuesday that he had come to see 
her for the first time, and three months 
after they were married. 


conviction 
her face. 


when she 


them 


“ Tle was griev- 
she said to herself, 
“that was why he married me.” It was 
as though the door of a room was sud- 


ing for his mother,” 


denly thrown open and she was seeing 
clearly everything within. 

She put down the trunk lid with trem- 
bling hands, and crossed over to the ad- 
joining room. Alice Crosby’s picture in 
a purple frame stood on a little pine 
shelf above the dressing-table. She had 
dusted it every morning without thought, 
but she took it down now and looked at 
it carefully, while her color came and 
went. It beautiful The 
frankness of the laughing young eyes, 


was a face. 
the arrangement of the waving hair, so 
much of the dress as showed, marked this 
girl as different from all that 
Lethy knew. 

“What if you had not been away then, 
Alice?” she said. Her own words made 
her turn the picture down sharply from 
Above the table the slanting 
looking-glass, in its cheap painted frame, 
reflected her own spare figure and reti- 
cent mouth and eves. She looked curi- 
ously for a moment at the image, and 
then, with a sudden eagerness that still 
possessed her, took down and opened the 
Lucile which had always lain 
by the picture. Jeff's name was written 
on the fly-leaf in a large angular hand: 
marked here and there 


others 


her sight. 


of 


were 


passages 
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with fine pencil lines; and as she turned 
the pages the thin satiny petals of press 
ed jonquils fell on the bare white floor. 

When Jeff back that afternoon 
Lethy was in the back porch peeling and 
for drying. Tw 
planks laid across a barrel in the bac! 
vard were half covered with the yellow 
pieces shrivelling in the sun. Jeff had 
been finding out by degrees the things 
in the house too tall for his wife to us 
comtortably, and changing each as hi 
discovered it with an amused look around 
his mouth and a tender light in his eyes 
He brought out now a split-bottom chair, 
and when he had sawed several inche 
from its height, began to cut out a pair 
of rockers for it. 

The white oak taxed his tools and hi: 
muscles to the utmost. When he had get 
the two pieces somewhat in shape, he sat 


got 


quartering peaches 


down on the door-step, and bracing him 
self against the post, began to draw his 
long-bladed knife along their edges. Th: 
chair lay sideways on the clean shuc! 
mat; bits of white oak, large and small. 
were scattered around him. 

“Do vou reckon I'll ever get the tw 
things alike?” he said at last, with a com 
ical twist of his face, placing the rocker 
together and holding them up for Leth) 
to see, 

She knew the progress of his work as 
well as he did, but she laid down the bro 
ken case-knife she was using and looked 
at the two pieces of wood attentively 
“They are mighty near one size now,” 
she decided, “ or will be directly.” 

“Mighty near won’t do for this job,” 
he said, in a tone that implied immens 
satisfaction with the job’s exactingness 
His strength and patience began to con 
quer the tough material. As he grew bet 
ter pleased with his work the wrinkl 
disappeared from between his eyebrows 
he pushed back his palmetto hat till th 
thick yellow hair showed above his broad 
sunburnt forehead, and began to hun 
between his white teeth a song that Alic: 
Crosby used to sing to him. His wife’s 


brown eyes gathered into themselves a 
liquid light like that of precious stones 
as she looked at his supple figure and 
handsome young face. 

He was too intent to notice when sli 
went down the steps with a pail of th: 
He rocked the chair wp and down 


fruit. 
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and then crossways the worn planks of 
the floor, changing of the rockers 
and trying it again. Lethy’s foot was on 
the bottom step; he leaned towards her, 
caught her under the arms, and with a 
little swing lifted her from the ground 
into the chair. 

“See if she goes to suit you,” he said, 
taking the empty pail from her hand and 
carrying it over to the table, that she 
might from the embarrassment 
whieh he thought so pretty and which al- 
ways made him a little afraid. 

“This feels 
slowly back and forth. 
peaches and I'll rock.” 
even a twinkle in her eyes. 


one 


recover 


she said, moving 
“You peel the 
There was not 
He loved her 


fun better because she was always so 


LOC rd, 


sober when she was at it. 

“As soon as I clean up all this litter 
I will,” he replied, as soberly. ‘“ There’s 
a lady livin’ here now that gets mad if 
she sees any trash around.” He went to 
find the broom, but when he came with 
it Lethy had already gathered up the 
shavings in her striped apron and was 
them to the kitchen. 

There was a sound of wheels along the 
road. Through the open doors they saw 
Alice Crosby’s buggy at the gate, and 
went out to meet her. The pretty turn- 
out and the tall handsome girl in her 
white piqué and white straw hat, simple 
as they were, seemed almost incongruous 
in the lonely road with the dull gray 
fences and the wide irregular fields on 
either side. Even the knot of red ribbon 
on the buggy whip struck in Lethy’s 
thought a note of alienation, like a sym- 
bol of the great gulf between the merely 
necessary, with which alone she was fa- 
miliar, and the beautiful, easy for 
Alice. 

“7 


said 


carrying 


am not going to come in,” the girl 
to Lethy. “ Mother just sent me 
over to ask if you and Jeff could come 
next Tuesday and spend the day with 
us.” She turned to Jeff. “ I didn’t think 
you’d wait for a special invitation to come 
to see me when [I’ve been away from home 
so long, especially as I am going to be 
your and Lethy’s neighbor the rest of my 
life.” The gay good-humor of her re- 
proach carried no sting with it. 

“We ought to have been to see you. 
1 don’t know why we haven’t,” Lethy 
said, looking into her visitor’s eyes with 
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gentle sincerity. She thought she saw 
in their clear blueness a veiled scrutiny 
as she looked from Jetf to herself. 

“Lethy is my nearest neighbor now, 
I’d have you remember,” Alice said again 
to Jeff as she gathered up the reins to 
leave. “You have to let be 
friends.” 


got us 

Jeff's marriage had been no greater sur- 
prise to the neighborhood than it had been 
to himself. Lethy had divined rightly 
that heart-sickness for his mother first 
sent him to her, finding something in her 
that drew him deeply, little as he under- 
what it was. The 
that it might never have happened so, 
that Lethy might have refused him, that 
he might have married some other wo- 


stood consciousness 


man, quivered across his inner happiness 
like the shadow of wooded hills on some 
inland lake, nature’s last touch of beauty 
on its. still depths. With succeeding 
weeks he able to name to himself 
some of the reasons why he loved her, 
but he was slow in finding out that the 
thing which charmed him most was her 
perpetual challenge to his curiosity. The 


was 


things that pleased her, each simple pref- 


erence as to food or dress, the hanging of 
a curtain, the position of a chair, the 
color of a wild flower, became a treasured 
discovery. The deeper things of her 
choice—he knew there must be such, but 
he did not feel himself worthy to con- 
jecture what they might be. 

Especially did he love to think of her 
as he rode to and from town on Satur- 
day afternoons. Not so much while he 
was passing between the cultivated fields, 
for then his quick eye was taking in ev- 
ery detail of the growing crops; but when 
he drove through the quiet woodlands he 
seemed to feel her part of 
the sweet stillness; and when his horse 
stopped to drink, it was not the glancing 
lights of the rocky stream, nor the strange 
reflections in the still pool under the 
willows, that he saw, but his wife’s clear 
brown eyes into which he was looking, 
never able to read in their soft depths all 
that was there. 

“Come back early,” Lethy always 
said when he started for town, following 
him out to the gate, kissing and holding 
to him for a moment. He thought the 
unconscious appeal in her eyes meant, 
“T love you so, T cannot be so long with- 


presence a 


x 


out you”; and he always left town early, 
or drove hard on his way back, so as to 
sundown. The last mile 


he would take the short way through the 


get home by 
creek bottoms, crossing the gap in the 
dense canebrake, and finding her waiting 
at the public road, with the bars taken 
down for him in spite of his grumbling. 
And then there was the half-mile ride to- 
when he would make her prove 
that her head could almost reach 
to the top of his shoulder, and insist on 


gether, 


again 


hearing what she had been doing before 
One 
December he staid to hear 
the hot political talk in Daly’s store, and 
it was near sunset when he started on 
his ten-mile drive. The worst of his be- 
ing so late was that Lethy would not be 


he would tell her the news in town. 
afternoon in 


at the bars, and they would miss their 
ride together up the long hill. He hoped 
she would reproach him a little; that 
would give him a chance to prove to her 
by his watch that he had really been away 
from her no more hours than he had in 
the September days, when the afternoons 
were longer. 

But there was neither reproach nor 
welcome in the white face that met him 
at the door, only a sense of relief, which 
he could see even in the darkness. 

“ What ails you, Lethy?” he said. “ Has 
anything happened? Why haven’t you 
got a light?” He kept his arm around 
her while he took a match from his pocket 
and struck it sharply, but she sprang her- 
self to the old sideboard and took the 
chimney from the lamp. 

“ Are you sick, Dolly?” he asked again. 

The came back to her 
wave of red, and turned away. 
“ Come, light a fire in the stove,” she said, 
“while I the biseuit. I haven't 
started supper yet.” She was so impera- 
tive that he did as she said, following her 
directions in the kitchen too, so that he 
had repeat his question 
until they sat down to the table. 

She looked up for him to ask the bless- 
ing. “I can’t say grace or eat either, 
Lethy, till you tell me what’s the matter,” 
he said, a troubled look in his eyes. 

Her face flushed again, and her head 
sank a little. “ Nothing’s the matter,” 
she said, “ and there hasn’t anything hap- 
pened. I was just afraid.” 

He looked at her incredulously. 


eolor face, a 


she 


make 


no chance to 


His 
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the 


had staid alone in hous 
without number. “ There’s no 
body in these parts to do a person any 
harm,” he said. 

She wanted to and weep on his 
breast, as she had done the day the win 
dow had fallen on her hand, but she only 
drew up her head and answered in thi 
same hard voice: “ I wasn’t afraid of any 
body. I was atraid of the dark. I al 
ways have been.” 

“Why didn’t you light the lamp?” 

“ Because I was afraid,” she said, des- 
perately. “I was afraid to move. I sat 
in the rocking-chair till I heard your step 
on the walk, and then I opened the door.” 

She hoped that he would come to her, 
that he would laugh at her, but 
he did neither. His features settled into 
an expression that made her feel another 


mother 
nights 


even 


man, and not her husband, sat opposite 
her. “ Will you have some of the hom- 
iny?” he said, taking up a plate. 

A connoisseur secures a fragile 
that satisfies all his desires. One day he 
discovers in it a flaw which no other eye 
would have seen. That was a hard win- 
ter for Jeff Miles. Perhaps for Lethy 
also. 

One morning in April he left his plough 
in the furrow and started across the field 
to the spring to get a drink of water. 
At the end the path ran through weeds 
and bushes. The ground was damp and 
dulled his steps. As he got nearer he 
heard a brisk thub, thub, and the splash 
of a garment in water. He almost ran 
till he got in sight of the little cleared 
spot around the spring. Lethy was bend- 
ing over a large tub and did not see his 
approach. She took up the blue-checked 
shirt she had just dipped in the water, 
shook it, and held the wristbands up to 
the light to see if the stains in them were 
gone; then she put it back on the wash- 
board and began to rub again. He saw 
the color in her cheeks, the damp drops 
on her forehead, the roughness of her 
brown hair, usually so smooth. Her pink 
sun-bonnet hung on a sassafras-bush; her 
skirts, tucked up around her slim waist, 
showed the little coarse shoes that she 
always kept so clean. To her right was 


Vase 


the iron pot with a fire under it, set 
where the wind would blow the smok« 
away from her. 

Everything was so big for Lethy! He 


‘ 
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seemed to see his mother again leaning 
over the tubs in her dark sun-bonnet and 
faded Ile remembered how the 
veins used to stand out, a yellow net- 
Until 
her last illness she had been so large and 
Lethy was no more than a little 
wood-bird. He had the 
tubs and pot to the house for her as soon 
as the cool weather set in last fall; how 


skirts. 
work, on her long sinewy arms. 


strong. 


brown earried 


could she have ever got them back down 
the long steep hill by herself? The first 
he had shed his first bitter 
grief for his mother filled his blue eyes. 

Lethy took her arms out of the water 


tears since 


and wiped them on her damp apron. Her 
were pink and shrivelled. The 
clothes she had washed were in a tub of 
clean rinsing-water. 


fingers 


She was going to 
the house now to get dinner. 

“Tf vou'd let me 
know vou wanted to wash at the spring 
again, I would have brought the tubs and 
things down here for you,” he said. Like 
men when they are suffering, he 
spoke as if he was angry. 


Jeff came in sight. 


most 


Lethy made no answer, untying her 
apron and spreading it over a bush to dry. 
“Dinner will be ready ’gainst you get 
to the house,” she said. “I thought 
you'd hardly get through that field be- 
fore half after twelve.” 

She stood a moment waiting for him 
to get a drink from the spring. Instead, 
he filled the two wooden buckets sitting 
on the ledge above it, and carried them 
for her up the steepest part of the long 
hill. When she had taken one in each 
hand and disappeared up the winding 
path, he sat down on a log and buried his 
face in his hands. 

“This thing has got to stop,” he said 
at last, rising miserably. “I ean cure her 
of being so seary at night, and I am going 
to do it.” All the afternoon his 
was set and hard. 

“T am going over to sit up with Ab 
Carter the fore part of the night,” he 
said at supper. “It looks like a shame 
that I haven’t done it before now.” 

He did not mean them so, but his last 
words sounded like a reproach, and her 
face flushed; but when she spoke it was 
in her usual slow, gentle voice. “ You 
might carry that lightbread I made yes- 
terday to Ida. Maybe Abner could eat 
some of it toasted.” 


face 
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“Wrap it up, then,” he said, pushing 
back his chair. He turned towards the 


“Tl be home 


As he came back 


about two o’cloek.” 
from the lot 


dc or. 


leading 


his horse, he saw Lethy through the 
open window. She had set the table for 
breakfast, and was spreading a clean 
white cloth over the dishes. He hesi 
tated for a moment, passed, and went 
back. “I will just lock the back door 


and take the key with me,” he said, “ and 

then you won't have to get up to let me 

im.” 
When 


darkness. 


he returned, the house in 
On the shelf by 


the lamp and a box of matches 


was 
the door were 
He went 
softly in, leaving the light in the passage 
that it might not waken Lethy. 
ing the room he touched a chair hung 
with his wife’s garments. The light fab- 
ric on which his hand had rested a mo- 
ment warm, if it had just left 
her person. He his teeth together 
and again his young face hardened. 


In eross- 


was 


as 


set 


The pale green of the wheat-fields deep- 
ened into emerald, the brown slopes be- 
gan to show long even lines of springing 
corn. The woods passed through all the 
stages of delicate coloring—bare branch- 
es yellowing with buds, gray tassels of 
aspens, crimson of maples, vellow fringes 
of oak and sassafras 
ening green of full spring-time. 


to the slowly deep- 


The red- 


bird’s long whistling call sounded ex- 
ultantly from the woodlands, and the 


liquid, elusive notes of the swamp-robin 
haunted the low grounds. The warm air 
had in it the scent of sweet-shrubs and 
azaleas. Jeff Miles loved every sight and 
sound and odor that had its place be- 
tween the. first smell of burning brush 
in the hazy March air and the hot yellow 
of June wheat-fields; but this year his 
heart was dulled to every sweet infatua- 
tion of earth and sky, or felt them as an 
added pain. One unreasoning desire, one 
foolish purpose, one bitter sense of a lost 
happiness, enfolded him like a cloud. 

He complained one day of the kitehen’s 
being so warm. The next morning when 
he eame in from feeding the stock, break- 
fast was spread in the small back porch. 
The morning-glory vines which Lethy had 
planted had reached the low eaves and 
made a delicate wall of green. The morn- 


All his 


ing air blew in sweet and fresh. 
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life he had eaten in the hot little kitchen. 
It was so much like Lethy to think of 
the table out here. The joy 
of those first months of their married life 
came suddenly back to him. He laughed 
talked putting the brown 
watiles she set by his plate over on hers. 
“T don’t know how people make out 
that never get married,” he said at last, 
looking again from the clean white table 


moving 


and gayly, 


to the screen of fresh morning - glory 
leaves. Two delicate white blooms show- 
ed among them. In some way they look- 
ed like Lethy. He looked at her, and 
saw, as he had not seen before, the shad- 
ows under her eyes and the pallor of her 
face. 

She rose from the table as he did, and 
he went to where she was standing and 
put her. “Don’t you 
see, Dolly,” he said, “ there is nothing to 
be afraid of at night?” 

Whether she saw it or not, he purposed 
as he spoke leave her alone 
again; he only wanted to have the last 
word in this strange, silent argument 
that had lasted so long, and then put it 
aside forever. 


his arms around 


never to 


If she had leaned against him as she 
once used to do, if the tears had come to 
her eyes, if she had even burst from him 
in anger and with stinging reproach, he 
would have confessed his folly, and the 
of life might have been theirs 
more. But her eyes looked past 
and not into his face, and she submitted 
in a cold silence to his caresses, as she 
might have submitted to a blow. 

It was after this that he began to 
drink. “It’s not in the Mileses to do a 
thing in moderation,” the neighbors said. 
“ Jeff will kill himself before he’s thirty, 
like his father did.” 

“He didn’t marry the right sort of 
girl,” a woman declared. 


sweetness 


once 


The November rain froze as it fell. 
The steep, rocky hills were smooth as 
It was so dark that Jeff could only 
give his horse the reins to find the way 
as best it could, as he had done many 
times in the last three months. The 
men in the little back room over Daly’s 
had ealled him a fool for start- 
ing home on such a night. He told them 


glass. 


store 


truly that not all the money in the coun- 
ty could bribe him to leave Lethy by her- 
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self till morning. The long ride and thé 
night air had sobered him. 
ter cold and sick at heart. 
seemed to have no end. 
Morgan turned into the road through 
the creek bottoms, but half-way down the 
steep hill-side slipped and fell. Jeff was 
thrown on his shoulder and jarred ter 


I 


He was bit 
The ten miles 


ribly, but the horse groaned piteously 
and could not rise; his right fore leg 
seemed to be broken. It was not much 


over a mile home if only he could keep in 
the road, but, oh, to save the poor ani 
mal from such suffering! 

He plunged along through the rough 
bottoms, seeing nothing, hearing nothing 
except the strange beating of the sleet 
on the stiffened and bushes. A 
half-hour more and he should be at home. 

His feet began to strike against thi 
roots of the dead corn-stalks; he was out 
of the road. He tried to get back, but 
he was too eold and bewildered. At last, 
to his horror, he came up squarely against 
the canebrake. 
in it, whether below him he 
could not tell. He wandered helplessly 
up and down, striking ever against that 


weeds 


There was but one gap 
above or 


horrible barrier. He knew that if h 
tried to make his way through it he 
would sink in the mire and freeze to 


death. 

He was almost frozen now. How glad 
ly would any of his neighbors come to his 
help if only they knew; and not even 
his voice could pierce that awful wall! 
He tried to make himself realize that 
he might die here in the darkness, less 
than a mile from his wife and his home: 
but his instinet fought fiercely 
against the thought. The events of th: 
last two years came before him,—Lethy’s 
face that day in church with the some 
thing in it that soothed his grief, the 
brief weeks of their courtship through 


strong 


the dawning spring-time, the day he 
brought her home in her white dress 
to the old log house, the first happy 


months of their married life; these li 
had lived through since were too terri- 
ble; if he thought of them 
should indeed die. 

He felt his strength giving out as he 
groped along. He seemed to himself 
the only wanderer in the world, 
out in the awful darkness, tortured by 
the driving sleet, mocked, forsaken. His 


now, lhe 


cast 
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feet could searcely move; in the numb- 
ness that was creeping over him he 
found a strange satisfaction in believing 
that at last he could know how his mo- 
ther had felt in those last helpless months 
of her life. 

His mother! To her, at least, he had 
been kind. The thought warmed his 
chilling heart. Never, never had he neg- 
lected her; never had he been other 
than tender to her. He saw again her 
faded eyes following him as he moved 
about the room, or fixed on him with 
that deep expression when he sat by her 
side. “Oh, mother!” his cold lips whis- 
pered. But the next moment they had 
framed another word as he sank on the 
frozen earth—“ Lethy! Lethy!” 


He thought he was dying, that he saw 
the light of the other world growing 
gradually brighter as he neared it. His 


mother was coming to meet him, young, 


and shining, and beautiful, calling him 
as she used to do when he was a 
child. 

But it was his wife’s voice and not hi 
mother’s that was calling his name, and 
it was Lethy that bent over him in the 
sleet and blackness of the midnight, a 


lantern in her small white hand. “ Oh, 


Jeff,” she said, “I knew God would let 
me find you.” 


. . Alice Crosby used to wateh their 


faces as they sat together in the country 
church. “If one could love like that!” 
she said to her heart. 


Blind 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDAMAN 


HIS much I know. 


Before the sky grew dark, 


When died the sunlight like a candle blown, 
And left my soul to strain and grope and hark, 
A captive, locked in some black tower alone; 


Before the curtain fell that shut me out 
From all I had been—all I hoped to be— 
There was a glad green world, a joyous shout 
Of strong winds blowing o’er a laughing sea; 


And there were green-gold fields of heading wheat, 
That ran and rippled in the passing breeze; 

And there were frail pink roses, wild and sweet; 
And there were mist-blue hills and tossing trees; 


And over all, a brooding heaven blue, 
Where martins circled in the sunset light, 

And where the crying killdeers flashed and flew, 
And great stars shot their glory through the night. 


All this I know. And for the power divine 

To dream such pictures on the midnight walls 
Of this unwindowed prison-tomb of mine, 

I bless the Hand from which the blessing falls. 


I am cortent, O God, content to know 
The sky still shines above my sightless eves; 
That though my feet down darkened pathways go, 
Unseen, the Brightness round about me lies. 


The Dream-Child 


BY LOUISE MORGAN 


Y little dream-child called to me 
Upon a midnight, cold and stark. 


“For | am weary 


Sweet mother, take me in,” sighed she, 
of the dark. 


My little soul has missed the way 
Out in the wide and wandering air 


O take me to your arms, I pray, 
That I may find a shelter there.” 


My heart leapt up to hear the sound. 

“My tender dream-child, can it be 
Only the dusk that folds you round, 

Folds you and holds you thus from me? 


Then come! the way is broad and fair 


Unto my heart, my own, my own” 


But waking came, 


and only air 


Swept past into the far unknown. 


€ 


HE formal dedieation of a hall of 

fame in New York city is an in- 

cident of our ingenuous civiliza- 
tion which hardly any other can paral- 
lel. It reealls a little the perfunctory 
fétes of the French Revolution in 
honor of the Supreme Being, and it 
brings dimly to mind several exemplary 
incidents of allegory in which mild, 
imaginary despots of the Orient or an- 
tiquity crowned a life of beneficence by 
the consecration of a temple to a Virtue 
or an Attribute. Something idyllic in 
the notion of a hall of fame such as ours 
must commend it to people of sensibility; 
something definite and practical will ap- 
peal strongly to the business instinct of 
our nation. Other races, other regions, 
have their halls of fame, but these have 
grown up slowly in the long process of 
the ages, and are the effect of accident 
gradually taking on the hue of purpose. 
We had come so early in our history to 
the need of sueh a memorial that we 
could not wait for its evolution; some 


of our most imperishable memories might 
in the mean time have faded; the only 
way, as soon as we realized our long-felt 
want, was to supply it with all possible 


asy Chair. 


despatch. With the habit of forme: 
centuries, England could wait for th 
slow transformation of Westminster Al 
bey into a hall of fame: and Italy could 
be patient with Santa Croce; but for 
America it was different, and in an 
electrical epoch, with all the modern ap 
pliances at command, there was no rea 
son why we should not have our hall of 
fame at once, as we have other things 

suspension - bridges, 


subways, tunnels, 


sky-serapers, railroads 


I 


We have got our hall of fame within 
less than two years from the time when 
the first rumor of it struck the ineredu- 
lous as an effect of the national humor, 
and it seems that we have it none too 
soon, for without it the memory of twen- 
ty-nine immortal Americans, of all 
achievements, would at this moment be 
exposed to the malice of the elements. 
As it is, their names are now safely and 
handsomely housed against wind and 
weather, in places to which they were 
chosen in a kind of electoral college, 
by votes varying from fifty-odd to nine- 
ty-seven. These soldiers, scientists, au- 


thors, sailors, statesmen, artists, philan- 
thropists, and divines are not every one 
of a celebrity that has penetrated the 
popular mind the most deeply or the most 
widely, and a plebiscite might have shown 
a different choice. It might not have 
shown a wiser choice, and probably it 
would have failed in the matter of just 
wsthetical appreciation, the taste of the 
people not being of such divine quality 
as its voice. But what will seem to the 
outside world a fatal defect in the ecom- 
position of the electoral college is that 
Time, once supposed of sovereign judg- 
ment in questions like that before it, 
was not apparently invited to its coun- 
ceils. We can urge that in many eases 
Time had already done his work; but they 
could reply that Time wants a long 
while in those things, and that celeb- 
rities over a hundred years old have 
sometimes been known afterwards to 
perish utterly. Ozymandias, king of 
kings, they could say was a case in point, 
and not the only ease. 

Still, we can feel that for a new coun- 
try the immortals elected to our hall of 
fame are not so bad, and there are sev- 
eral of them who would do credit to the 
oldest countries in the world. The doubt 
that will remain with more minds now 
than in a former age concerns the useful- 
ness of enduring fame. The pleasure of 
the famous person may be safely left out 
of the account. If he is somewhere alive 
on better terms than he had here, terms 
that would allow him freely and frankly 
to own himself what he really was on 
earth, he is probably so much pained by 
the mistaken remembrance of mortals 
that he would rather be forgotten. The 
worthier he is of remembrance, the more 
he must shrink from it, and the question 
limits itself to those who remember him, 
and how far his memory is a use or a joy 
to them. 


II 


The fame of others is supposed to be 
the incentive of achievement, and the 
achievement of the individual is sup- 
posed to be for the advancement of the 
race, whether he means it solely for his 
own behoof or not. So far fame may be 
accepted as a good, but it is not to be 
kept constantly in view even on such 
terms, with constant advantage. Prob- 
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ably most famous persons desired fame 
in the beginning of their careers, but if 
they lived long enough to possess it, 
they wearied of it, as men weary of most 
other possessions, before they died. It 
became a burden, a bore; a sort of af- 
front to their self-knowledge; and, as 
has been suggested, nothing could be more 
dismaying to the average immortal than 
the notion of having it through all eter- 
nity. The characteristic in which the 
human grows most like the divine is in 
becoming no respecter of persons, and 
one is one’s self a person, and the least 
susceptible of an honest respect. To be 
sure, the wicked immortals, like Gengis 
Khan, and Tamerlane, and Captain 
Kidd, and Napoleon, might well insist 
upon a show of deference from mortals 
through all eternity. One of the most 
interesting facts observed by Sweden- 
borg in his visions of perdition was that 
the lost souls passionately insisted upon 
one another’s reverence, and that their 
fiercest quarrels arose from a sense of its 
absence; but the angels he found very 
modest, and unaware of anything worthy 
admiration in them. One cannot ima- 
gine Washington or Lincoln earing for 
earthly honors even while they were still 
in this life, and in another life such a no- 
tion of them is preposterous. 

Our hall of fame is not for the dead, 
then, but for the quick: for the young, 
the trusting, the innocent, who ean be 
animated in their generous ambitions by 
the memory of high examples. They 
alone can take the great and good on the 
terms fixed by their celebrity; but it may 
be a pity that the great and good, the 
greatest and _ best, could not be offered 
to their veneration on some other terms. 
The old theory is that youth can be in- 
cited to greatness and goodness by a con- 
ception of these embodied in constant 
perfection by certain lives; but the ten- 
dency of modern history is to find such 
lives great and good in spite of a pretty 
constant imperfection. It has come to 
be thought that the story of the struggles 
and the defects of great men is that part 
of their story which in the light of their 
prevailing success is the most significant. 
But the tablets in a hall of fame can 
give no hint of this to inexperience; 
and it is still questionable how far it is 
desirable they should. Certainly it is not 


} 
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wholly desirable; and possibly the wisest 
thing would be to supplement the effect 
of the tablets by an intelligent and judi- 
cious Carefully instructed 
vergers, after explaining who and what 
the famous men were whose names were 


e1ceronage, 


Spe lled there, might give a succinct ac- 
count of their faults and follies, so that 
any of the audience with sense enough 
himself fallible and_ foolish 
might go away hopeful of not being al- 


to know 


ways and finally so, and not crushed with 
despair of their inapproachable virtue. 
To one or the attendant group 
the might frown or wink an in- 
vitation to remain, and after the others 
had might whisper to 


chosen ears a 


two of 


verger 


those 
few instances of error in 


departed, 


virtuous are bound in a sad 


solidarity with the vicious. 


which the 


II] 


But, after all, it might not do. Con- 
vention must have its uses, or there prob- 
ably would be no such thing, and doubt- 
less it is well to conform, until that slow 
which awaits all 
from outward custom. 
IIow gradually, yet how frankly, all eus- 
the 
couraging evidences of the fulfilment of 
the over-will in the government of the 
world; and, as the poet teaches, even the 
passing of a good custom testifies to this. 
The f evolution is not always 
inspiring, but if we 


disintegration things 


releases us any 


tom changes is one of most en- 


process ¢ 
bring patience as 
well as hope to the spectacle we shall not 
be without entertainment though we pro- 
fail of edification. At 
recurrence of the Thanksgiving season, 
for instanee, the Easy Chair has noted, 
with question which has not yet found 
solution, but with unfailing amusement, 
the transformation of the solemn festival 
of the New England Puritans to the like- 
ness of the old carnival and the yet older 
saturnalia among the children and youth 
of the East Side in New York. In New 
England itself, the stuffed turkey and 
its stuffed consumer have long been em- 
blematie of a day consecrated to the 
prayerful outpouring of grateful hearts, 
and these are still its tokens among the 
American population throughout the 
eountry. But the hordes of hetero- 
geneous aliens who cram our East Side 
tenements, and are of every outlandish 


visionally each 
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sect and religion, take Thanksgiving in 
a different sense. To them it is a wild 
holiday, to be spent in masking 
mumming, predatory’ incursions 
among the charitable of the better quar 
ters. Their children troop through th: 
streets and avenues, disguised in cast-ofi 
dresses, with blackened hands and faces, 
and equipped with boxes for coppers and 
nickels; the young girls and young men, 
fantastically masked and costumed, ani 


and 


accompanied by music, parade in deco 


rated trucks and express-wagons, and end 
the day in frolic and dance and the plea 
sure of youth in youth. 

To this complexion has it come at last, 
the devout feast of the Puritans, who, it 
they could revisit the glimpses of th 
November moon in this metropolis, might 
well our Thanksgiving — th 
May Day which they chased from thi 
calendar for its wickedness, but now re 
turned in sevenfold license and insolence. 
If, on the other hand, one of them could 
back on the June morning when 
the Easy Chair is pondering these facts 
and resolutely seeking an 
meaning in them, the innocent 
which the wicked May Day of Old Eng 
land come to wear in New York 
could searce offend him. 

It is no longer confined to the Ist 
of May, but from the opening of the 
spring till the end of the season any 
Saturday that promises to be fine may 
claim to be May Day. Then, if the 
ghostly Puritan will walk the cross 
streets leading to the gates of Central 
Park, he will see the poor children of the 
East Side schools, the little girls in white 
dresses and the boys in their Sunday best, 
and all wearing jockey of red, 
white, and blue muslin, making for thé 
people’s pleasure-ground in procession, to 
the sound of such music as hires itself 
cheaply for money, or gives itself for 
love. Two old Germans playing flageo- 
lets seem a favorite and fitting band; 9 
tall boy smoking a cigarette as he beats 
the bass-drum does not quite accord with 
the spirit of the pastoral spectacle, but the 
discord is apparently not perceptible to 
the kindly young girl-teachers marching 
with the children, and keeping the little 
couples in line. The procession is apt 
to be congested about the May Queen, 
shining in tinsel under a baldaquin of 


imagine 


come 


optimistic 


aspect 


has 


caps 
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American flags, with ribbons held by her 
clustering maids of honor; but upon the 
whole each little troop gets smoothly on, 
and safely across the trolley tracks, and 
<0 into the Park, where the grass for that 
day is free to them and to all comers. 
The great careless city, so brutal and 
ugly in many things, could offer the grim 
Puritanie spectre no sight that he could 
censure than this innocent avatar 
of the old May Day, unless, indeed, he 
should let his disembodied humanity be 
taken with the little girls of the street 
who improvise their dances to the musie 
of the hand-organs in the poorer dis- 
triets, and foot it on the sidewalks, which 
the friendly passers turn out to leave 
unmolested to them. Their eyes dance 
with their twinkling feet, and it would 
probably be something much surlier than 
a Puritan ghost that would fright the 
pretty little tatterdemalions from their 
they might not be easily fright- 


less 
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Bat probably the May parties would be 
as far as such a ghost could go in toler- 
ation. It is imaginable that he would 
sympathetically follow one of these par- 
ties into the Park, where, in a certain 
allotted not far from the knoll 
on which he would find himself at home 
with Mr. Ward’s statue of the Pilgrim, 
the East Side May parties spend the long 
June day in the gentler sort of games 
that ehildren play when they are boys 
and girls together. The boys that would 
rather be boys alone go to the vast mea- 
dow on the westward stretch of the Park, 
and play baseball and football, and it is 
the girls who characterize the May Day 
sports with the gentler athletics of their 
sex. They hang their artificial gar- 
lands and paper crowns and gauzy over- 
skirts on the lowest limbs of the beech- 
trees, and give themselves up in their 
every-day garments to the unhampered 
pleasure of the romps that last till lunch- 
time, when the grass is suddenly littered 
with papers and paper boxes. The ice- 
cream man has appeared, with those that 
sell cheap candies and peanuts and corn 
balls; and then the feasting ends and the 
frolic begins again, to last till the police 
intervene at six o’clock. The crowns and 
garlands and gauze over-skirts come down 
from the trees; the processions form in 
their morning splendor; the aged flageo- 


space, 
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leteers place themselves in the van; the 
drummer-boy lights his cigarette, and the 
May parties march home as bravely and 
blithely as they came. 


IV 

What could the bleakest enemy of May 
Day object to in all that? It is a most 
regenerate May Day, and its innocent 
spirit is such as to intimate a hope for 
the coming America to far more pessi- 
mistic minds than the Easy Chair's. 
Only those who know at first hand the 
newly Americanized life of the East Side 
of New York, and the kindred life of our 
other great cities, know the ardor with 
which it catches up our cast traditions 
and clothes itself in them. Italians and 
Poles and Bohemians and Russians and 
Syrians, they are all eager to be Ameri- 
eans in the good things as well as the 
bad. college - settlement worker 
found that there were so many Long- 
fellow Clubs in the East Side that the 
latest, to give itself distinction, had been 
obliged to call itself the Wordsworth 
Club. The American flag is for such 
still the symbol of the liberty and equal- 
ity once universally supposed to follow 
the Constitution, with a government 
based upon the consent of the governed; 
and perhaps their love and courage will 
have foree to make it so again, if they 
can be kept out of the slough of pros- 
perity long enough. It is they, perhaps, 
who will know how to find inspiration 
in our brand-new hall of fame, un- 
troubled by any of the misgivings that 
seem to have beset the Easy Chair con- 
cerning it. 

A friend of this seat of ordinarily 
hopeful contemplation, to whom it had 
imparted the doubts of the hall of fame 
hitherto set down, held that it was al- 
together wrong to have them. He is not 
himself one of the fatly satisfied Amer- 
icans who fancy the fulfilment of our 
mission to mankind in our present wel- 
ter of wealth and corpulent expansion. 
Rather he finds that the true American 
life has been wellnigh choked in it, and 
that we stand gasping in a tide of glory 
and affluence that may soon or late close 
over the old America forever. He speaks 
darkly of a dying republic, and of a nas- 
cent monarchy or oligarchy ; but he thinks 
it an excellent thing that the names of 
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Washington and Franklin, of Jefferson 
Lincoln, should be set 


on high, constantly to meet the eves ot 


and somewhere 


the people, and challenge their curiosity 
as to the civie significance of those great 


men. He believes that this could never 
be explained without inspiring at least 
a noble regret that we are no longer like 
them in our collective meaning; and if 


the honor done their names implied no- 


thing more than an ironical comment 
upon our recreaney, he holds that the 
effect would be wholesome and sanative. 
Made to observe that we were probably 


never like them collectively, but always 
pretty much are—that they 
themselves always like them- 
He said that 
the ideal of ourselves was what kept us 


what we 
were not 
selves he was not moved. 
alive, and if the ideal was an illusion, 
it was still our only stay and defence. 
If liberty and equality in a government 
the consent of the governed 
was the life-lie and not the living truth 
of America, still it was better than the 
eynieal self-recognition of a time which 
denied that these were righteous things. 


mod 


based on 


This also was a us vive ndi, a life-lie, 
and a black life-lie, while the old was at 
worst a white one. 

He left the Easy Chair not quite re- 
stored to its wonted complacency, but 
somewhat doubtful of its misgivings con- 
the hall of fame, which so far 
may be so good. It found itself willing 
a use in it unseen before, and be- 
gan to indulge the fancy of having some- 


cerning 
to see 


thing like an annual or semiannual pil- 
the school-children to that 
their young minds could re- 
ceive such impression as might be im- 
parted by the votive tablets without com- 
What matter if 
Washington and Jefferson were slave- 
holders? They stood for the ideal of hu- 
liberty self-government, and 
their faith denied their life. Some of 
the names would not say anything to 
the children, but in time the hall of fame 
might make them all known and keep 


grimage of 


fane, where 
reservation. 


mentary or 


man and 


them known, and then each of them 
could say something worth consider- 
ing. 

It might not be well to add to our 


lengthening list of holidays in behalf of 
the pilgrimages to the hall of fame here 
imagined, but it could be contrived that 
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the May parties should visit it, as part of 
the day’s pleasure, and our Thanksgiving 
mummers might do than extend 
their frolic so far. In some such devo 
tion the paganized festival of the Puri 
tans might evolve a significance which 


worse 


could console us as Americans if not 

Christians. It would not be again the 
day consecrated to the piety of the fa 
thers; but vowed to the patriotism of thi 
sons, it would not be so bad after all 
If the custom of such semiannual pil 
grimages were once established in Nevw 
York, the might offer excur 
sion rates for pilgrimages from othe: 
pending the erection of halls 
of fame in the principal centres, 
which is pretty sure to follow th 
dedication of ours. In a _ very littk 
time the sense of something grotesquely 
voluntary and mechanical will conceiv 
ably cease to associate itself with our 
hall of fame; and when we begin to have 
its like everywhere, a hall of 


railroads 


cities, 


fame will 
seem no stranger to the next generation 
than an automobile. It might become ot 
such daily habit, indeed, that the in 
curious children of the future would not 
turn to look at it; but it would be some 
thing that no self-respecting centre could 
to be without. In these condi- 
tions the multiplication of our immortals 
would be something that the world has 
not yet the like of. Given a hall 
of fame, the question of filling it with 
home celebrities would eoneern the loeal 
pride of every State in the Union, and 
every great city, and finally every county- 
seat. In the end, or perhaps long befor 
the end, we should have magnanimous 
millionaires giving halls of fame, right 


consent 


seen 


and left, all over the country, on con 
dition that the recipient communities 
should furnish the names to be inscribed 
in them. 

When it came to this it is probable 


that a defect of the New York hall 
of fame would be supplied, and that 
some of the many Americans’ who 


have shed lustre upon their country by 
their matchless proficiency in making 
money would be commemorated irrespec 
tive of their other claims upon our re- 
membrance. These are now the Americans 
who dominate the popular imagination in 
their own country and fix the 
of the whole world. As it 


wonder 


stands, no one 
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can examine the list of immortals peo- 
pling our hall of fame and not feel that 
the claims of capital have been strangely 
neglected by the electoral college. That 
body has recognized the celebrity of 
several rich men who were also philan- 
thropists, but this is because they wer 
philanthropists. The defect is in the 
of all millionaires as 
aires from the list of immortals. 


million- 
To be 


sure, most of our millionaires who have 


omission 


Cditur’s 


E have reached the noontide of 

the year- the noontide also of 

the Magazine’s year. This 
Ilouse of Imagination is newly created 
for the expansive hospitality of a high 
festival; its towers and arches lifted high 
and its pleasure-gardens wide-spreading, 
to meet the lofty skies and the ample 
luxuriance of midsummer. 

The month of August was named after 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, but the 
name is significant also, through its der- 
(from augeo, to increase), of the 
Curiously, by the 
change of a single letter we have the 


ivation 
season’s opulence. 
Latin angustus, conveying the opposite 
meaning, that of narrowness or confine- 


ment. We in these pages meet the month 
before its coming, being still in July, 
and so much nearer, therefore, to the 


summer solstice. August itself is a lit- 
tle after noon, when the fulness of sum- 
mer is expressed in ripeness, and the har- 
betoken the reaper, who in the 
green awaits the gold. It is a rich, Plu- 
tonian month, noisy, sultry, and sordid 
in all its splendors. The mystery of 
June’s deeply infolded life is lost in this 
open, wide- awake magnificence of ac- 
complishment. Almost Nature seems to 
take an air of worldliness, especially in 
her response to human husbandry, serv- 


vests 


ing uses that eclipse her proper and more 
heavenly ministry. 

John Burroughs, in this number, paints 
for us a faithful portrait of August; and 
he draws attention to some hidden pro- 
cesses of Nature that are going on pre- 
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joined the majority were not of the su 
preme modern type, but some of 
were; and the fact that the 

finance,—the corner, the 
trust,— is ignored 


them 
higher 
combine, the 
where poetry, art, 
science, soldiership, divinity, and human 
ity are honored is at least very extraordi- 
nary. What 
generation if it is not 


is to become of the rising 
inspired to the 
acquisition of riches by the famous ex- 
amples in that sort ¢ 


Study. 


paratory to a new spring-time even while 
the summer is declining with her dimin- 
ishing days, yielding more and more to 
darkness and death. No door is closed, 
but another door is opened. 
ago the authors of The Unseen Universe 


Some years 


propounded this principle, giving it a 
universal application. According to this 
view an invisible involution goes on con- 
currently with the visible evolution. The 
other side of every unfolding of life is 
With 


the decay of the universe another uni- 


an infolding for a new emergence. 


verse is invisibly shaping, and is to ap- 
pear upon the death of the old. The 
hypothesis is not only ingenious, but 
is confirmed by all that we know of the 
physical world; at least we know of no- 
thing contradicting it. Of course any 
number of questions could be put con- 
cerning it by the intelligence 
that no intelligence the most profound 
could answer; but that is true also of 
the shaping of any universe. 

It may be, indeed, that the tendency to 
new involution dominates the evolution 
now going on—that all things are drawn 
on by things to come, so that our idea of 
heredity must be reversed, and the term 
“final cause” be given its natural and 
literal meaning. The plant begins and 
ends in a seed; but in this view the ter- 
minal or ultimate seed determines and 
dominates its development. All that we 
are or do is one side of a web which is 
pattern on 
the pattern 


meanest 


being woven according to a 

the other and invisible side 

of what we are becoming. 
With due respect, we suggest this view 
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of life to Professor Haeckel for a new 
solution of The Riddle of the Universe, 
in terms wherein immortality is premise 


and not surmise. 


II 
The Magazine, like Nature, prepares 
its next year’s work while the present 
Al- 


ready its next great serial story is prom- 


year’s golden harvest is in evidence. 


ised and-in preparation, and so with oth- 
er important features to be unfolded in 
1902. 

In many ways the conduct of a great 
the operations of 


magazine simulates 


Nature. It is not made out of hand; it 
is born and it grows. There is a cer- 


tain inevitability about it from the out- 
It is not a matter of so much capital 
or even of so much brains. The richest 
man living, assisted by the most brilliant 
talent that wealth can command, might 
publish a magazine, as he might own and 
run a yacht for pleasure, or a factory 


set. 


for profit, and he might make a success- 
ful venture. His magazine might win 
general popularity if wisely conducted 
with that end in view, or, if so designed, 
might adequately occupy some special 
field. Magazines have been started in that 
from outright intention and 
with a definite scheme and backed by 
abundant material and intellectual re- 
sources—and have succeeded. But for a 
magazine to be not merely successful, 
but institutionally important, entering so 
intimately into the life and thought of 
a people that its inevitableness is con- 
necessary. 


wayv—1t. @., 


ceded, something more is 
There must be an imperative call for it 
in the eonditions attending its birth, so 
that its emergence spontaneous. 
It must in itself have the power of crea- 
tive life, making large demands upon its 
Even its sponsors in bap- 


seems 


environment. 
tism may not comprehend its genius, and 
must needs wait upon it with patience 
and docility, such plans as they make for 
it being modestly tentative. If they un- 
wittingly put upon it an unnatural bur- 


den, it will assert itself with that miracu- 
lous strength that in the germinant seed 


lifts a paving-stone. As money cannot 
make nor mind invent this living thing, 
so they are not adequate to its continu- 
The pattern of what, according to 
genius, it is naturally meant to 


ance. 
its own 
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It refuse 
to be the toy of the artificer or of th 


be dominates its development. 


doctrinaire. Else it could have no lif 
but only such motion as may be impart 
to a machine. There have been a fe 
such magazines in this country and 1 
England, having a “touch of nature” 
them from the first, by which they ar 
distinguished from all others. When an 
new species of organic life appears upo) 
the earth,it is because it is allowed by th 
existing conditions. Thus it is with hu 
man institutions. The maga 
zines of which we are writing come 
like manner, by permission, and the cir 
cumstances permitting them enter int 
their texture and complexion. In th 
ease of Blackwood and in that of th 
Atlantic Monthly, it would seem that 
group of writers called each of the: 
periodicals into being to serve as thei: 
organ of expression. How many of ou 
readers know who were the first publish 
ers of the Atlantic Monthly? Then, 
again, as in the case of Harper’s, and at 
terwards of Scribner’s, the character of 
publishing - house, and relations alread) 
established with its constituency throug! 
its publications, become the fostering e!| 
ements of a magazine’s growth. 


Ill 

The origin of Harper’s is especially in 
teresting because it was the first of its 
class, having no predecessor in its typ 
—1. e., in the type disclosed in its devel- 
opment as peculiarly its own. No group 
of writers was awaiting it, ready to oc- 
cupy its pages with their brilliant con- 
tributions. It was an essential part o! 
the organization of a great metropolitan 
publishing business, to all appearances 2 
mere incident. Its real future no on 
could forecast, not even its publishers, 
who were also mainly its conductors. In 
its progress it was a series of surprises, 
the novelty of which piqued publie curi 
osity. All the first appearances indicat 
ing its character were contradicted. I) 
seemed like an eclectic, but was quick], 
transformed into something wholly na 
tive and original, intimately associated 
with the growth of the American people, 
especially in the novel aspects of its fron 
tier life. It became an educational in- 
stitution through its illustrated articles 
of travel, exploration, and science, and 


class of 
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at the same time reflected the distinctive 
traits of the American people—its hu- 
mors, its habits, its amusements, in near 
and remote regions, in the mountains of 
Virginia, and the mining-camps beyond 
the Rockies. Always the greatest novels 
The 
remarkable development which it stim- 
ulated in black and white drawing and 
engraving widened the field of its pos- 
sibilities. In all this growth it main- 
tained a deep and strong human appeal, 
with an intention not deliberately caleu- 
lated or morally ineuleated, but vital. 


IV 

There is a prevalent notion that the 
Magazine made up from month to 
month from copy submitted in the shape of 
manuscripts by writers in all quarters of 
the globe, the selection and arrangement 
of these articles being committed to a re- 
sponsible editor, who is a kind of Great 
Mogul, crowning or decapitating literary 
aspirants at his sovereign will and plea- 
sure. It is conceivable that a magazine 
might be thus constituted —a monthly 
miscellany representing contributors and 
dependent wholly upon their good-will 
and ability; and it would have a certain 
degree of interest. The editor declines 
to indicate how small a portion of the 
present or of any other number is the 
result of selection from these casual of- 
ferings of manuscripts; and, on the oth- 
er hand, it would be impossible for him 
to overestimate the value of such con- 
tributions as are selected. It would be 
an ideal situation for the Magazine if 
every article essential to it should be 
thus contributed, as—other things being 
equal—no solicited contribution has quite 
the value of one prepared by a writer of 
his own motion. Suppose there were but 
four or five contributions to the present 
number selected from casual offerings— 
these few found things would, in many 
ways, seem more precious, especially if 
they came from new writers, than the 
other contents; they are the promise of 
the future. Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son and many other eminent writers were 
first discovered in this way. 

Everything goes to the making up of 
a living and growing magazine. In its 
magie mirror must be reflected the whole 
procession going down to Camelot. Not 


of the time found place in its pages. 


is 
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only the great writers and the great ar- 
tists, but also the new movements in lit 
erature and art and society, and the nev 
discoveries in science, must be included 
in the view. The exclusions and elimina- 
tions for final choice as to the actual rep- 
resentation of this moving world in the 
pages of the Magazine proceed more in 
accordance with the genius of the Mag- 
azine itself than with the arbitrary deter- 
mination of its conductors. 

There can, indeed, be nothing arbi- 
trary in the conduct of such a magazine. 
It is a popular institution, engaging the 
earnest attention and interest not only 
of those directly concerned in its man- 
agement, but of a large silent 
manding constituency. 


yet com- 
If any member 
of this constituency breaks the silence, 
he has the authority of a tribune for the 
arrest of judgment. All and 
suggestions from whatever source are not 
only heeded, but gratefully received. The 
management itself is, as we have said, 
modestly tentative. It must have single 
control, else there would 
but that control 
association with 


counsels 


be confusion, 
through an 
co-operat ive 


proceeds 
itself of 
agencies. 

The editor’s direct and close intimacy 
with the actual material in hand, wheth- 
er solicited voluntarily contributed, 
with its very temperament and texture, 
and his sensibility to intimations from 
the genius and spirit of the Magazine 
itself—a feeling of its very mould and 
pressure—especially if it has been the 
culture of many years, give him his prop- 
er advantage, the only one, indeed, that 
he has over other co-operating agencies; 
but it is fortunate for him if even in 
this he is not alone, if he ean have not 
only sympathy and support from pro- 
prietor or manager, but that ideal fel- 
lowship which we imagine as having ex- 
isted between such publishers as Murray 
and Blackwood and their editors, and 
which we know existed between Charles 
Seribner and Dr. J. G. Holland. Black- 
wood hardly needed an editor. James T. 
Fields edited the Atlantic Monthly him- 
self during several years before he gave 
it into the charge of Mr. Howells, who 
alone could say how mutch he profited 
from the wisdom and experience of his 
predecessor. We ourselves have always 


or 


had the benefit and inspiration of such 


| 
} 
\ 
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fellowship. The editor is jealous only 
of himself, and especially of the expert- 
ness of judgment which comes of long 
habit. He fears lest he may overrate the 
expertness of writers also, or become in 
sensible to fresh and simple creations. 
courts the 
exclusions, 


Therefore he assistance of 
and 


aid of younger minds and 


others, even in_ his 
especially the 
fresher eyes. 

We doubt if the readers of this Maga- 
zine know how complex the opera- 
which a number de- 
pends for its full value and attractive- 
Outside of the central office, 
are established in the great 
cities of Europe, simply for prompt in- 
The illustra- 
tions for one number require the best 
of a the ablest artists—- 
work that in the aggregate would oceupy 


ire 


tions upon single 


ness. 
agencies 
formation and suggestion. 
score of 


work 


from a single hand nearly a year’s time, 


apart from the time taken to engrave 
them. The making-up of a number 


after its contents have been determined 
is a study, and might well 
the entire time of one man; in reality 
it is a matter of careful consultation, 
the attention of manager, 
art superintendent, besides 
person who has the 
All this is the mere 
body of a number; its soul—well, that is 
the soul the Magazine was born with, and 
which itself more and 
fully from year to year. 


It is evident that magazines of the class 
we have been describing, while they be- 


occupy 


engaging 

editor, and 
that of the 
cial charge of it. 


spe- 


discloses more 


come to a greater or less extent, aceord- 
ing to their scope, popular institutions, 
cannot without deterioration sacrifice a 
single essential feature for popu- 
larity. They are not wholly business en- 
terprises, any more than are our univer- 
sities. 


mere 


They do not depend upon great names 
for their success. They have lived to lit- 
tle purpose if they have not won a great- 
er prestige than ean belong to any indi- 
vidual author, greater, that is, in their 
proper field. A book like Ben-Hur may, 
in the course of years, have a far wider 
sale than any single copy of a magazine 
ever had, and be a really great book 
for all that; but a book’s province is not 
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Once or 


precisely that of a magazine. 
twice in a century there may arise a writ 
er whose works will live when all period 


ical literature contemporary with him 
shall be forgotten. English institutions 
may perish and Shakspere still live. 
But Shakspere or Milton or Goeth 


would poorly serve as a magazine contrib 
utor. Excepting the works of the mas- 
ters of fiction, few, if any, great books 
lie within the proper scope of a periodi 
Some that shine brilliantly 
in the reviews would have no proper place 


eal. stars 


in a magazine galaxy. When you see a 
great hame in a great magazine, it will 
not be because of its own desirability, 
but for the rare quality of the contribu- 
tion itself, as in the case of Maurice Hew- 
lett’s medieval romance in the present is- 
sue. The general demand makes it neces 
sary to attach the names of authors to 
their contributions, but during more than 
half the period of its existence that was 
not the custom in this Magazine. It was 
safely assumed that the prestige of the 
Magazine would secure for the unknown 
writer his full share of attention. For- 
tunately, the keen public interest in lit- 
erary matters that demands the names of 
all contributors most eagerly fixes itself 
upon the offering of a new writer that 
in so sharp a competition has won a 
place. We will venture to say that Mary 
Applewhite short “ The 
Passing of a Shadow,” in this number, 
will have as appreciative welcome as Mr. 
Ollivant’s, or Mr. Hewlett’s, or Miss 
Daskam’s. 

If our option lay between the field for 
the discovery and the disclosure of such 
productions by new writers and one in 
which we must forego that opportunity 
and and yet might secure a 
monthly cireulation of a million copies, 
we should hold to the former. There ar 
many other ways in which the Magazine 
might be deflected from the lines of its 
proper destiny and be no longer itself, 
in which case its soul would leave th 
body and seek another incarnation. The 
lines of natural development are inevi- 
table; success achieved in other lines 
would be a magnificent diversion, but 
without significance. A magazine is 


Bacon’s story, 


service 


popular in the best sense if it has inti- 
macy with the life of the people in the 
lines of that life’s aspiration and growth. 
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In the Country 
BY HAYDEN CARRUTH 


HEN, after ten vears’ exhortation, neighborhood much, owing to an awkward 
I induced my friend, Chester Kent, little accident when we first arrived, by which 
to decide to move to the country, TT hurt nis ankle. You see, it’s a Colonial 
I felt much gratitied. We are old) house, and quite unspoiled by modern. re 
school-mates, and our wives are devoted to pairs, though it was touched up slightly dur 


each other. [T had hoped the Kents would ing Washington's first term. But you scarce 
come to Jersey, where we live, but they de- ly notice this. so it remains a splendid ex- 
cided, so Chet informed me as we chanced to ample of the pure Colonial. As | walked 


meet one day in an elevated train, on West- into the parlor the first morning the end 
chester County. | told him if he needed any of one of the floor boards went down with 
advice about rural matters that he must not) me and | sank half-way into the cellar. You 


hesitate to ask questions. My last charge know what efficient woman Laura is. 

to him as we parted was to write often. He Well, she seized the other end of the board, 
said he would. He did. which had gone up, and pulled it down and ' 

stepped on it. Unfortunately, she had the 

I ; long end, and she now went down and J up. 

Wednesday. We both kept our balance admirably, and 


My pear Witi,—We're here at last, and had a pretty little game of seesaw. Finally 
though we're not much settled yet, Pm going we both jumped off, and she escaped unhurt, 
to keep my promise to write. In fact, it is while the board went down endwise into the 


no more than your due, old fellow. We're cighteenth-century depths below. I expect 
delighted with the place and feel that. we're to be well in a day or two. 
going to be very happy here, and to you we We've already got a tlock of chickens 


owe all the thanks for getting out of that quite a large tlock for an amateur, I fear. 
horrible tlat and into the beautiful country. You see, three farmers came, each with a 
Phe house, we think. we shall like vers much wagon-load of fowls. and I told one of them 
after we get a little acquainted with it. that I would take his, they being white, and 
True, it seems to me Ll could have made it would therefore be decorative on the green 
a bit more convenient if | had had the orass: but there was a misunderstanding 
planning of it. but this may be only profes- somehow, and the men all dumped their 
sional jealousy. But [- must believe that birds out by the barn, and they got hope 
youll agree with me that the architect’s  lessly mixed up. so T had to take them all. ih 
reason for placing the parlor between the T think there’s about one hundred and ten of 
kitchen and the dining-room is somewhat them, though they ran about a good deal 
mysterious. There is a beautiful fireplace when I counted them, and some of them had 
in the room which we shall use for a li- their heads down fighting rather ferociously. 
brary, which is just the other side of the We expect quantities of eggs, as the hens 
kitchen, and convenient to the well, clothes are all said to lay like herrings. 


lines. grindstone, leach, and smoke - house. | forgot to tell you the other day that I 
We think a great deal of this last named have a commission to plan twenty cottages 


that is. Laura does. You know she always at Hillkill-on-Hudson, and that I shall do 
rather objected to my smoking all over the most of the work at home, so as to get all 
house, and she says ['m to put a window in” the country possible. I can’t hope to see 
the smoke-house and use it for a smoking- vou in the city much this summer, but you 
room, since we sha’n’t have any hams to and Henrietta must come up when we get 
smoke till next fall. Perhaps even then, by settled. IT have sent out a general alarm 
using mild tobacco and a cob pipe. T can that I want to buy a cow. IT hear that cows 
still use it, and smoke the hams and bacon” are very scarce, and | may not be able to 


beautifully at the same time I do myself. get one, but shall do my best. Have also 
Of course T shall get a flock of pigs. ordered some wood, and shall try the splen- 


The view from the veranda is delightful. did old fireplace to-morrow if it’s chilly, as 
Woods and hills and a valley stretching it bids fair to be. Got three eggs to-day. 
away to the south. There is a quiet country Write to me and give me any advice which 
road winding away down to the village. and vou think I may need. I realize that I don’t 
a rather large open field in front of the know everything about country life. Laura 
house. I’ve not yet been able to explore the sends love to Henrietta, and joins me in 
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hoping that vou will both come up to see 
us alter we vet things running smoothly. 
Kver yours CHESTER, 
Friday. 
My ROY, Phat old Colonial tire 
place worked charmingly, only we in om 
benighted twentieth-century ignorance didn't 
snow how to dispose ourselves You see, the 
chimney is extraordinarily large, and Laura 
ind I could easily have got up in it and 
sat in a hammock or something, where | am 


sure we should have been warm and comfort 
able, and quite free from smoke. But we 
Were so inexperienced as to stay in the room, 
Where the smoke naturally came on its way 
to the windows. It was quite absurd of us, 


and we shall try the fireplace again when we 
get over coughing. 
1 tind I 


concerning the 
Yesterday morning | was 


misinformed 
of cows, 


ain 


awakened by hollow sounds, and on rising 
and looking out found no less than twelve 
men in the square in front, each holding a 


COW by a bit of 
cloud ot dust 


rope. | p the road | saw a 


ipproaching, which later re 


vealed a man on horseback driving a bevy 
of eight cows, three of them accompanied by 
small calves. This man’s idea was to bring 
all he had and let me take my choice. 1 


went out, but each man spoke so highly of 
his animal that | found it difficult to make 
a selection The arrival of others only added 


to my perplexity Finally Laura came out 
and settled the matter very cleverly, l 
thought You know how artistic she is (she 
studied at the League, vou remember). and 
she instantly said that she wouldn't tolerate 
a cow about the place which didn't have a 
crumpled horn. So - sent them all off, and 
waved back those that were looming up in 
the distance, though the man with the regi 
ment grumbled a good deal, saving that he 
had come ten miles, and that it was too far 
for a calf in arms to walk, anvhow, and that 
hed come mainly as an accommodation to 
me, hearing as how | wanted to get holt 
of a good cow, and cows being so tarnal 
skeerce I finally gave him a dollar for his 
time. The men all said they would look up 


crumpled-horn cows, though they agreed in 


doubting if there was one in the county. 


I'm glad vou told me that | ought to get 
more than three eggs a dav from a hundred 
hens. I knew we needed more eggs, but I 
thought probably [ ought to get more hens. 
I've no doubt they'll do better when they 
are settled. Thev eackle a vreat deal, which 
shows that their minds at least are on egg 
production. Your suggestion of china nest 
eves seems good, and I have ordered three 
dozen. One nest is undeveloped property. 
as a large terra - cotta - colored hen stays 


on it all the time and growls if I approach 


her. She may be a regular trust. and have 
any number of eggs under her. If vou know 
any legal way to oust her IT wish you'd tell 
me of it. 


We rather looked for a erumpled-horn cow 
morning, 


this but none came, I'm half 
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taking a 


mistake in 
know 


made a 
Do 


afraid we not 


plain animal, you any humane 
way to crumple a cow's horn? The only 
man who came this morning was one with 


al dog. , Said he heard | wanted to buy a 


dog. | said, No, it was a cow | wanted 
Yes, ves. he said, so he heard—good dog 
vlad liked it. It finally developed that 


he was deaf as a post, seventy-six vears old 
and that he'd walked all the way from Stam 
tord, Connecticut, chietly as an act of kind 
ness tou new-comer; so | took the beast. Not 
pure bred, | fear, but decorative. We expected 
to have to advertise in the village paper fon 
a cat, but somebody left a bagful of kittens 
on our veranda night last, and two 
bagtuls last night, so we'll have plenty when 


before 


they grow up. Perhaps the owners lost 
them, and Laura thinks | ought to advei 


Are kittens considere: 
valuable chattels in the country? I hope that 
they are not taxed if these all stay. 

Your suggestion that there was probably 
a board over the top of the chimney was 
There was. Poked it off with a fish 
pole, and shall try another fire to-morrow 


tise them as estrays. 


eood. 


Three eges vesterday two to-day. One ol 
the men I wot the chickens from tells 
me they are moulting. Says that after 
a while they will “av like fury.” Laura 
boiled nest-eges this morning by mist ke 
I'm afraid those nest-eggs do more harm 
than good. The hens go and look in the 
nests and then turn around and cackle. They 
think it fools me, but it doesn’t. When are 
you coming up? Ever yours, CHESTER, 
lil 


Tu sday. 


Dear Witt.—I'm glad for the sake of ap 
pearances that that board is off the chim 
nev, but it doesn’t draw any better. This 


time the smoke wouldn't even go out the win 
dows, but just wandered abort the 
ind settled on things. Some of it actually 
went down cellar. The kittens all set up a 
terrible sneezing, and the have 
named him Rip Van Winkle) jumped through 
a window-pane. The smoke was so thick that 
I couldn't how Laura out, but 1 
think she followed Rip’s example. There 
were two panes broken, anvhow. But it’s had 
Laura doesn’t say anything 
smoking in the house. 

I wasn’t going to tell vou the sequel of 
this, not wanting to worry you and Henri 
etta, but | might as well, because vou'll have 


house 


dog (we 


see got 


one good effect 


more about my 


to know it some time. The smoke was so 
bad. and my efforts to smother the fir 
with an armful of rhubarb leaves were so un 
successful, that Laura and I struck out for 
the woods and went flower hunting and 
bird’s- nesting for a couple of hours. A 


passerby thought ‘the house was on fire, and 
ran to the village and gave the alarm. 
Unfortunately there’s a fire company with 
a new engine (or, rather, an old one which 
thev have just got, with brakes which go up 


and down—genuine old Harry Howard ma- 
chine), and they came out pell-mell and 
dropped their hose down the well and 
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squirted absolute tons of water into the 
ipper windows, while volunteers lugged out 
the furniture. You can imagine how gently 
they handled it, and how good it was tor the 
especially the 

nd my papers and plans. There was one 
Rip stood by the 
family, and bit the foreman of the engine 
company and two of the volunteers. Good 
logele I had to pay damages, of course, 
but I didn't think them excessive. You see 
it will take us some days to get settled 
again, so don’t come this week. 

I must tell vou about the cow. We've 


got one! 


things, books and pictures, 


ray ot light. however 


When we awoke yesterday morn 
ing we saw three men outside the gate 
with a cow. She had a beautifully crum 
pled horn, and Laura peeped through the 
shutter and said she would do. | went right 
down and told them that | would take her. 
Then I asked the price, and they said $75. 
1 thought it pretty high, as none of the 
others had been above $40, but the men 
said well, L won't intlict what they said on 
you, as it took an hour and a quarter, but 
it amounted to this, that she was the only 
erumpled-horn cow in Westchester County, 
and a great prize; that there were plenty 
of rich nabobs down around White Plains 
who would jump at the chance to give 
a hundred, only they (the present trio) 
hadn't time to take her down, being so busy 
with spring planting, and this such fine 
growin’ weather. So | paid the money, and 
they walked away quick and rather nervous 
lv, and IT saw eight or ten other men come 
from behind some trees down the road and 
join them. Then | realized that the whole 
crowd who came previously had formed 
a crumpled-horn cow syndicate, and were 
sharing in the profits. But I led her into 
the back vard, and Laura brought out her 
paints and began to sketch her. 1 shall 
put her in the front elevation of all the 
blue prints I make of those cottages, in- 
stead of the usual man with the garden hose. 

Two eggs Saturday, and nine to-day. I 
was startled when I first found the nine, 
thinking that somebody was trving to play 
a joke on us; then I remembered that owing 
to the excitement about the fire and the 
cow | had forgotten to gather them for three 
days, so the increase need alarm no one. 
Have hired a man to look after the stock, 
which now includes a pig. He's an honest 
Scandinavian, with blue eyes (the man is). 
and is large and decorative. Laura is going 
to sketch him. The pig squeals consider- 
ably, which makes the hens cackle. The 
country is less quiet than T have always been 
led to believe. That hen iras sitting. I 
took her off forcibly, as you advised, but 
she was not the magnate I suspected. She 
had nothing but a white door-knob. so T put 
her back. I can’t see that she will hurt it. 
Besides, it isn’t my knob. I think she 
brought it with her—under one wing. I 
suppose. The cow gave three pints of milk 
last night and two pints this morning. Do 
you suppose she, too, is moulting? Which 
do you advise that we make, butter or 
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cheese’ Don't you think that perhaps the 


cow has not yet arrived at her best age’ 
Ole looked at her teeth and said sine was 
more than fifteen. It seems that the den 
tological record of the cow ceases at tifteen 
Laura sends love to 


CHR 


Come up nent week, 
Henrietta. Ever vours 


Friday 
My pear Witt.—lI write in great haste, 
There 
were swallows’ nests in that chimney. Ole 
tried to swab them out from the top. and 
fell in, and came down head - first, bring 
ing along the nests and much mortar, and 


and under most annoving conditions 


What L fear were highly improper remarks 
in his native tongue. When we built a fire 
the chimney drew magnificently. I piled 
on ore wood, The blaze roared up the tlue, 
and the dranght threatened to draw Laura 
in. The next thing we knew the whole up 
per part of the house was ablaze. The fire 
company refused to respond, having been 
fooled once, and the house was a total loss. 
Nothing left but the cellar, and that full 
of ashes. Saved all of our things of value, 
however. Now living in the barn. Wittens 
escaped and are with us. Rip got excited 
again and bit Ole. who has gone to his 
brother's, eight miles away, to get a gun. 

Laura bearing up well, and sketching cow 
side view. Don't come next week. Remem 
ber us to Henrietta. Two eggs to day. iver 

yours, 

[Te kk gram | 

Naturday. 
Ole returned. Shot at dog. hit cow. Barn 
just burned to ground, set by gun wad. 
Chickens and kittens escaped, Wire course 
usually pursued in country under present 

circumstances. One egg. CHESTER. 


When I received this last communication 
[ saw my duty. I must go to him. [ rush- 
ed away for New York, and in an hour was 
at the station where IT must take the train 
to reach Chet’s place. Of course IT just 
missed one train, and found I must wait 
an hour for another. I bethought me of 
Chet’s effice a few blocks away, and decided 
to go over and speak to his business partner. 
But T met not the partner, but Chet himself, 
in jaunty summer suit. cool and unruffled. 

‘Good heavens!” T exelaimed. * when did 
you get back?” 

“We haven't been away.” he answered, 
ealmly. *‘ We changed our minds, and have 
stuck to the flat. except for one or two trips 
to Coney Island. Come over and have 
luncheon with us. T’ll telephone Laura.” 

‘You heartless scoundrel!) Then you 
made all of those letters up, did you?” 

“Certainly. One of the clerks who lives 
up there mailed them for me. | thought 
vou'd enjoy thinking we were having the 
usual happy experiences incident to a sum- 
mer country place—but vou go and get mad. 


I see myself trying to please vou again 


} 
3 
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The 


Tune 


Dustin’ 


Our girl she plays a dandy tune 
On our piano ‘Lone “bout noon. 
“Most ev'ry day, with cloth in hand, 
Before the insterment she'll stand. 


An’ glancin’ at the kews, she'll say, 
“How dusty things git in one day!” 


An’ then shell make a jab, maybe. 

An’ strike a note ‘way up in G 

Then swipe the dust-cloth down the keys, 
An’ back an? forth—go as vou please. 

An when there's no more dust to see, 
Shell turn around an’ look at me, 


An’ bowin’ like an 
‘Sure that’s the dustin’ tune play.” 


actress, sav, 


HARDLY ACCURATE 

with an M. D. from a 
attel her and had been 
the English Literature 
local college. On the dav before 
president Was eX 
plaining to her the duties of her place.“ In 
addition to vour work in English literature, 


Sue had returned 
University 
elected to 


in a small 


chair of 


the 


Open ad. the 


he said. with apologetic hesitation, “I 
should like vou to take the Junior and 
Senior classes in elocution, and also assume 


charge of the physical culture 
teacher of elocution 


Is there no ask 
ed Miss Jones 
Well, no: not at 
And 


training 


present.” 


who hes charge of the physical 


~ To tell the truth, we have no teacher as 
vet You perhaps noticed in the catalogue 
that those two de partments were * to be sup 
plied.’ 

And | was elected to the chain of Eng 

lish Literature 

* Ves.” the president answered, gloomily. 

But he was reassured by her winning 
smile. “ T will take the work and do what 
I can with it, Dr. Smith.” she said, bright- 
Iv: “but why didn’t vou write me at first 
that the ‘ chair” was a settee?” M. A. B 


MONTHLY 


MAGAZINE. 


LARCENY BY MR. SCRUGGS 


Mr. ScrvuGGs is a large gentleman possess 
ing great dignity, partly natural, and part! 
gained through much 
Ing officer in) countless 
table 

One sweltering summer day. as he dropp 
into his seat in the afternoon train whi 
Was to carry him down to his country plac 
he noticed with much displeasure that inime 
diately behind him the inevitable tire 
mother with the usual very small childre: 
But the voungsters were quiet. and the ni 


‘ Xpel ence as 
financial and 


pre sid 
hari 
organizations. 


Was 


tion of the car soon had its etfect. \l 
Seruggs’s chin sank upon his breast. and 
lept. 


became 


had 


violently inserted between his collar and the 


Suddenly acutely 


that something warm and_ sticky heer 


back of his neck. He lurched indienant! 
to his feet, just as a shrill voice exclaimed 
With great distinetness. “Oh. ma. that 
Inan’s got my gum-drop!” J. H. H 
SLIGHTLY NEGATIVE 


Unc Le Epuraim’s rusty hat droops humbly 
black and wrinkled forehead: his 
pockets are away from his 
coat: one knee is covered with a blue patch 


over his 


cout 


the other one with a white one sewed- on 
with black thread: his shoes are full of 
holes, and it would puzzle any one to dé 
Clare the original color of any article of 


his apparel. He pulls off the drooping hat 


as he looks over my garden fence, and gives 
me a smile that makes me feel better for 
an Jdrour. Miss Alice” he asks, chee 
fully, vou don’t know nobody that wantster 
hire nobody to do nothin’ fer ‘em dis 


mawnin’, does vou?” 


TAKEN AT HER WORD 


Hr came and asked me for my love, 


And said that his devotion 
Would most indubitably prove 
\s boundless as the ocean. 


But | was voung and fair and gay; 
My life was like a summer's day: 


And this was all that I would say, 
‘You'd better ask Pepita.” 
His form was fine, and oh, his face 


Recalled the voung Leander, 
And for his peer in manly grace 

Go back to Alexander. 
But flattery had turned my head, 
And when he urged that I would 
Coquettishly again I said, 

‘You'd better ask Pepita.” 


wed 


And then—lI've heard of course that man 
Is fickle and peculiar, 

Ranging from Elinor to Ann, 
From Ann to Jane or Julia. 

But if I e’er had thought that he 


Would so extremely docile be, 
I never should have said—ah me! 
He'd better ask Pepita. 
C. W. THAYER. 
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WILL THEY ALLOW THI 


LIGHT ON ANTS 

\ GREAT men have written more or 
elaborately on what they didn’t know 
about ants. Solomon, the first entomologist 
of whom we have any record, had to take 
his little fling at the ants. and advised the 
sluggard to go to them and study their ways. 
The sluggards have been doing it ever since. 
and after examination of the ants, 


many 


leas 


Cursors 


have written volumes about what thev failed 
to find out. Mark Twain was the first ant 
student who had the courage to tell the 
truth about them, so far as he knew it: but 


his labor was lost, for nobody believed what 
he wrote thought it was intended to be fa 
cetious. Sir ohn Lubbock has made a life 
study of trving to find out what he doesn't 
know about ants. and he has written volumes 
to prove it. 

| began studving the ants last summer in 


Texas It was mutual. The ants began 
studving me at the same time. I observed 
their habits, and thev went on investigating 
tours over my person. Then T made other 


observations. and [| made them in plain An- 
glo-Saxon, too. investigated ants’ nests 
to discover where they stored their 
and grain, and thev investigated my larder, 
found out evervthing good to 
kept In a short time they knew 
ever so much more about me and my habits 
than I knew of theirs. Then I mad. 
I said to mvself that I'd get a line on those 
ints 


seeds 


and where 
eat Was 


got 


their secrets if it took all 
borrowed, and purloined 


ind discover 


summer. bought. 


YOUNGSTER TO PASS? 
everything | could find in the way of ant 
literature. IT found that the ant-studying 


habit was not confined to English writers 
Germans, Frenchmen, Italians, Poles, Rus 
sians, and even Chinamen had acquired it 


| read them all, and then I tried to get what 


Ananias had written about ants, but | 
couldn't find it. The manuscript has prob 
ably been lost. 

It was about this time that [ invented 
my formicaphone—a simple combination of 


the megaphone and micrographaphone—for 
the purpose of recording the ants’ languagt 
Sir John Lubbock says that they communi 
cate ideas to one another by means of thei 
antenme, but I knew that was all nonsense, 
und I proved it. The very first record | 


mad> with my formicaphone showed conclu 
sively that all the ant littérateurs, from 
Plinv down to Eli Perkins, were wrong 


Ants do talk, and they talk English, too: 
at least, the Texas ants do—Texas English 
I spent many delightful hours listening t: 
their conversation. One day they'd be dis 
cussing politics—they are all politicians 

and the next day they'd be excited about 
labor troubles. and a walking delegate from 
Roadmenders Union No. 27 would harangu 
the workers and order a strike, and then thi 


soldier ants would come out, and a lot of 
heads and legs would be bitten off befor 
the thing was settled. It was beautifully 


human. One afternoon there was a riot be 
cause the queen gave a reception, and had a 
quartet of mosquitoes there who didn't be 
long to the Musieal Union. The mosqui 
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toes sang the quartet from Rigoletto, but 
thev were hissed off the stage, and an awful 
row began. Phe aphis herders and all the 
vorkers were In open rebellion, and it) was 
very exciting. The little ant newsboys were 
shouting extras, and the whole city was in 

turmoil. Why, | learned more about ant 
nature and obtained a more intimate know 
ledge of their habits in an hour than from 
anv amount of reading. 1 found out that 
thev hated to work, that they used bad lan 
guage, that their city government was cor 
rupt, that they were nearly all thieves and 
magnificent liars, and that they had 
to appoint a committee of fifteen of the best 
citizens to keep the community from going 
straight to the bowwows. 

This puzzled me a good deal until | aeci- 
lentally ovel heard a conversation between two 
learned old ants. They were talking on sci 
entitic subjects, and one of them said to the 
other that he'd just finished a book about 
men—said he'd been studving men and their 
habits all his life. and that thev were al 
most as intelligent as ants. Men worked 
harder than ants, he said, and would slave 
away all their lives apparently just for the 
fun of working and laying up a_ store of 
things of no possible use to them. 

‘In this respect.” he went on, * they are 
a good deal like our cousins, the bees, but 
they have other habits 1 can’t understand at 
all. They are very interesting, though, and 
in some matters they seem to display rea 


soning powers to such an extent that [T have 


wondered at times if they haven't something 
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besides mere instinct. Maybe, after all, they 
are a kind of inferior ant, and have souls 
like us.” 

“Oh, bosh!” exclaimed the other ant. 
Pve studied them a little too. grant that 
they occasionally show signs of intelligence 
but when vou come to comparing men to 


ants—oh! it’s a little too ridiculous, I 

should think vou'd have more pride.” 
“Don't lose vour temper,” said the first 

ant. “It was just a little conceit of mine. 


When LT look up at that hulking brute of 
a man standing there | can see that , 
But | didn’t wait to hear the rest 
N. A. JENNINGS. 


THE DANGERS OF REST 


AUNT ANNE'S “ before the wat mistress 
must have been a woman of iron constitu 
tion, to judge by the way she regards with 
contempt my own physical limitations, 

Tuesday she held me sternly to the duty 
of overhauling the pantry and its appu 
tenances, Wednesday, still and sore, 
sought again and again the solace of the 
sota, only to be aroused by callers whom | 
could not refuse to see. In the afternoon 
I lay down once more, and, in no very ami 
able temper, told Aunt Anne that no matter 
who called, | was not to be disturbed 

\ little later, through the open window, | 
heard her say to our clergyman: “ No, sir; 
Miss Carryline ain't feelin’ like seein’ nobody 
this evenin’. She exerted herse’f so much 
this mornin’ restin’ that it made her sick.” 


Peter Newell- 1901 


CAREFUL GRANDMAMMA 


Said Grandmamma to Willie 
Or you will get your footies 


Brett, ‘Put on your rubbers, dear, 


wet, amd have the croup, I fear.” 
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ONE day a little maid was plaving in the 
sand 

She had a wooden pail; her spade was in hei 
hana 

When to her great surprise a codtish came 
alony 

And standing on his tail he sang this piea 
sant sony: 


‘Oh, raspberry jelly-tish are washed up by 
the sea; 

Sword-tish 
as can be: 


Razor-tish are cousins to the euttle-tish, they 


have no seabbards—I'm as 


say 

Saw-fish have a heap of teeth with which to 
chew their prey.” 

“Thank you.” said the maid: * what can | 
do for you 

That was a lovely song—-I hope you are 
not through.” 

“Oh now’ replied the cod: “ ‘twas only verse 
the first. 

But get some water fresh I’m nearly 
choked with thirst.” 

Then said the little maid, “ You're wet as 
vou can be; 


Now how can you be thirsty, when your 

home is in the sea’ 
* Good eracious!” said 
ter’s full of brine 
water for the thirst is hardly in 
line.” 


the cod; “this wa- 


Salt my 


The codfish shook his fins, the maiden shook 


hei head, 


rhe codfish cleared his throat. and this the 


codtish said: 
I've really got to stop, because it hurts 

my throat; 
Until I get a drink, I cannot sing a note.” 
So then the little girl—whose name was 


Caramel! 


Departed with her pail and filled it at a 
well. 

And when she had returned, the codfish mad 
a bow, 


And drank the sparkling water as fast as 


he knew how. 

“Oh, thank you, little girl: please jump 
upon my back; 

\nd come just as you are—you will not 
need a sack.” 

She did not hesitate. but sitting on th 
fish, 

She travelled through the sea as fast as 
she could) wish. 

The sea winds tanned her cheeks. the wave 
lets wet each shoe: 

She dined upon fresh- fish and said) she 
liked them, too. 

The cod with moistened throat gave voic 
to his delight, 


\nd merry songs like this he sang both day 
and night: 


Bluefish get their color from the blu 
that’s in the sea; 

Lobsters are not ever red until it’s time for 
tea: 

Mussels never are as strong as weak-ftish 
sometimes grow: 


Porpoises are live in 


always smart 
you 


they 


schools know.” 


The Codfi 
le Codfish and the Maiden 
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